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^ Preface 


It is with humility that I write my ideas about the business of being 
a florist. I do so with the hope that students will be guided correctly, 
and that florists already established in their businesses may be bene- 
fitted by the ideas, findings and problems covered in this book. I am 
thinking also of the young men and women who are floundering 
around unhappily trying to find their proper positions in the whirling 
cogs of business, who might not, by the trial and error method used 
by the author, fall into the right notch. It happened that tlie right 
notch for the author was the florists’ business. 

There is a dearth of printed material on the subject of being a 
florist, and few publications cover all branches of the subject. The 
sharing of ideas is a talisman of success. To this day, I still have to 
meet the florist who docs not have ideas of practical value, new to 
me. My association with him has consistently benefitted me, in that 
I have gained through the application of liis ideas to my own business 
and life. The sharing of tliose ideas is the only way we can express 
our gratitude to the many friends whose suggestions and assistance 
make this book possible. 

It seems quite presumptuous for one who became a florist without 
any specific training in that business whatever to be writing authori- 
tatively upon the subject. Certain of my own experiences and the 
occasional appearance of the personal pronoun, I, arc used only as 
examples of good or bad procedure and will, I hope, be understood 
as educational illustration. Tlie analysis, outlining and study con- 
nected with this work are in themselves of far greater educational 
value to the author than to anyone else who might study and read 
these chapters. 

In answer to the recurring queries for the underlying reason for 
the steady growth of our business, I must reply honestly that it is 
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viii • Preface 

our sincere policy to apply Christian principles to all relationships and 
transactions. It is my hope that this book will give inspiration to 
many of the young florists coming into the field and courage to others 
who are striving to make their flower shops real productive enter- 
prises of success and happiness. 


John H. Liesveld 
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I ^ Significance of Flowers 


RELATIONSHIP TO BUSINESS 

From the beginning of time flowers have had a definite place in the 
lives of men. Since the days of the first man and woman in the 
Garden of Eden, flowers have had a general appeal because of their 
beauty and fragrance. The development of habits and customs in the 
use of flowers has made the florists’ business what it is today. 

History reveals flower use in religious ceremonies, festivals and 
banquets in Egypt and Rome. The Bible makes reference in a par- 
able to the beauty of the lilies of the field and also tells of the 
adoring crowds strewing palm branches in the road as Christ made 
His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Palm brandies are used to this 
day in the religious celebration of that occasion on Palm Sunday. 
Flowers in those early days also were used for personal adornment 
and especially as garlands and crowns for men and women. 

Flora, the goddess of flowers and spring in Roman mythology, 
was worshiped in ancient Rome in the spring with special ceremo- 
nies. From those days to the present, flowers have increased even 
more in the appreciation and use that civilization has made of them. 
Their wide range of color, shape and fragrance makes them natu- 
rally appealing to children, men and women. Tlie scope of their in- 
fluence on our lives is difficult to evaluate. II. 1 . Tuckennan, Amer- 
ican author and critic, said almost a century ago. To analyze the 
charms of flowers is like dissecting music; it is one of those things 
which it is far better to enjoy, than to attempt fully to understand. 

AN UNDERSTOOD MESSAGE 

Flowers have become so associated with sentiment today that most 
cards enclosed with tliem as gifts bear no message other than the 
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name of the sender, because the blooms themselves in their beauty 
are more eloquent than words. 

The custom of sending flowers to loved ones to express admira- 
tion, sympathy, gratitude and congratulation has grown each year. 
The florist, through giving the right hind of service, helps to satisfy 
this urgent desire of persons to express their feelings. 

FOR EVERY OCCASION 

The occasions upon which flowers are given to loved ones are al- 
most limitless; for instance, wedding anniversaries, birthdays, St. 
Valentine’s day, Christmas, Easter, Mothers’ day, graduation, parties, 
dances and often on no special day, but just to remind the sender s 
beloved of his thoughts and devotion. A large volume of flowers is 
used to express good wishes to the sick at home and in hospitals 
and sympathy to families who are bereaved, or in tribute, memory, 
respect and admiration for deceased friends and relatives. The lavish 
use of flowers in wedding ceremonies is widespread and a definite 
part of the festivity. As an expression of gratitude, flowers are a 
welcome and generally accepted medium. Many bouquets are sent as 
apologies for oversights or for regrettable manners and hasty words 
and have proved themselves to be w'onderful healers of hurt feelings, 
as well as morale builders for the downhearted. 

Aside from those sentimental practices in sending flowers, there 
are many others. An important one is the use of flowers and plants 
for decoration in homes, offices, stores, meeting halls, institutions, 
etc. Tlie many colors, shapes and textures of flowers and foliage 
makes them ideal for general usage in all decorations. They are so 
desirable that where the use of fresh flowers is impracticable or 
prohibitive in cost, because of replacements necessary, artificial flow- 
ers are used as an alternative. 

BUSINESS GESTURES 

Practical-minded business men are becoming more convinced of the 
value of sending flowers as an expression of goodwill, gratitude or 
congratulations to their friends, customers and competitors. The 
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openings of new stores and offices are always celebrated with nu- 
merous floral arrangements from patrons, associates and fellow mer- 
chants. In recent years flowers are being used more and more by 
business concerns at Christmas time as gifts to their valued cus- 
tomers. Ralph Waldo Emerson, the great thinker and author, said 
years ago, “Flowers are always apt presents because they are a bold 
assertion that one ray of beauty outvalues all the utilities of the 
world.” Experience is proving the truth of that statement every day. 

The wearing of flowers has become more popular as accepted fash- 
ion by well dressed women from year to year. Artificial flowers on 
women's clothes and hats are always used, but never with the same 
thrill and satisfaction that comes with the wearing of real, fresh 
fragrant flowers. Tlie styling of these flowers changes with the st)lcs 
of clothes and the seasons. Men, too, wear their lapel flowers and 
on formal occasions are not considered well dressed without bouton- 
nieres. 


FLOWERS AND CHURCHES 

The inspirational value of flowers in their natural beauty is recog- 
nized by church leaders, and as a result the altars of most of the 
churches in America are graced with bouquets for services of all 
kinds. Christmas, Easter and Palm Sunday services would not be 
complete without the beautiful flower decorations commonly used. 
Many churches, accepting the value of flowers, use them m other 
practical ways as tokens to the ill and bereaved. One church at 
Kansas City, Mo., uses its own printed cards to enclose with floral 
arrangements that arc sent to its members, as follows: “These flowers 
come to you from the Central Presbyterian Church and are sent to 
refresh your soul with the joy and peace of the God who made 
them. . . Man through all of the centuries has never been able to 
match the beauty of a flower, and for that reason he reveres the 
wonders of nature in growth and development of plant life. 

Illustrators, advertising men and designers make widespread em- 
ployment of flowers in their layouts to attract attention to products by 
no means analogous. They understand the appeal and psychology o 
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floral beauty. Florists are proud their product can be used in other 
lines of industry for decoration, advertising, display and packaging. 

FLO\VERS FOR THE HOME 

It has been said that the one great uncultivated field for the flonst 
to develop is the sale of flowers for everyday use in the home. The 
florist will do that in the years to come, because more flowers could 
well be used and appreciated in more homes. Few of us realize, be- 
cause we have not stopped to consider the facts, how general is the 
desire to use flowers in the home. From the humblest tenement room, 
with its vine in a shiny tin can, to the most elegant mansion, with 
its solarium and beautiful flower arrangements, their beauty, color 
and charm arc cherished. 

It is encouraging that in some homes today flowers are considered 
as important as linen on the dining room table, as valuable as any 
other decoration in the living room and hall and as necessary as 
perfume on the dressing table. 

The florists of America through years of patient development of 
their product and business are today satisfying that need of the 
citizens. I’hat business in all of its branches has developed into a 
billion-dollar industry, emploving the ser\ iccs of about 250,000 peo- 
ple who make their living by helping the rest of the population. 
The impro\’ing of tiiat scr\icc, making flowers more accessible to 
more people, is the aim of those thousands of good people engaged 
in floriculture today. 



II * On Being a Florist 


PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES 

A successful florist is more than a dealer or grower of flowers. He 
is a lover of natural beauty and color. He is an artist. He is a 
merchandiser and a salesman of sentiment. He is a business man 
who makes the most of his transactions with people who arc cele- 
brating joyous events or commemorating sad o^ons. 

What does it take on the part of an individual to be able to do 

those things well? First of all. it takes hard work. If you are loo^ 
ing for a profession that is not confining and exacting, do not try 
to be a florist. If you rebel at the mention of overtinic work, irreg- 
ular hours and foregoing most of the festivities of holiday tunes 
you would be unhappy as a florist. If you are impatient and not 
prepared to work for a few years building up the husincss to a 
profitable enterprise, you would become discouraged 
shop had a satisfactory clientele. If you do not have a ■'“‘>1 al ap- 
titude for designing and do not enjoy working VO"' 'ai ds ■■ 
wet stems, soil, plants, moss and greens, you would be better 

some other line of endeavor. 

FRIENDLINESS ESSENTIAL 

Are you a friendly person? Do you enjoy meeting people? Do you 
inspire their confidence? If so, you have a wonderfu asse 111 your 
personality to assist you in this business, A flower shop shoi.hl be 
L unusually pleasant place for its customers and employees. W en 
someone buys flowers for another, it is an iiiiportant even in their 
lives. Tlie person receiving the flowers often means much to the 
sender. Customers do not hesitate to leave orders in the hands of 
florist who speaks confidently, with the self assurance that he can 
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handle the orders in just the fashion desired. That florist derives 
happiness as well as profit from his business by expressing the sen- 
timents of his customers in floral arrangements. 

The personality of an individual is one of the strongest factors in 
his success in any business in which he comes in contact with people. 
Personality traits can be developed and changed with a conscious 
effort in that direction. After practice an undesirable trait or habit, 
such as timidity and self-consciousness, can be overcome and sup- 
planted with self-confidence and assurance. 

COMMUNITY STANDING 

People enjoy doing business and talking with those who know what 
they are doing. They are the ones who become leaders in their field 
and are called upon to take part in civic affairs, community or church 
activities and business associations. It is important that a florist make 
as many contacts as possible with business leaders in his community. 
All friends and acquaintances are potential customers of the florist 
and, without urging or aggressiveness, will sooner or later come to 
him if he has shown unselfish interest in them and their work. 

Personal integrity, that quality of character in one whose word 
is as good as his bond, is of supreme significance in business suc- 
cess. The desire to be of service, to help others unselfishly, with 
sympathetic understanding of their problems and circumstances, is a 
trait easily recognized and always duly compensated in business as- 
sociations with individuals or groups. The Golden Rule, “do unto 
others,” is still the principal motive behind the success of any en- 
terprise. The man or woman who loves beauty and likes to work 
with flowers, yet having only mediocre ability as an artist, can, with 
diligent practice and the application of the Golden Rule, be success- 
ful. 

The cr)’ing need of business today is a moral one, that of the 
application of the highest principles to its problems. It is imperative 
that we begin taking more of our religion out of the church pews 
and begin applying more of it to our business and everyday living, 
if we expect continued progress. 
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A florist who is a good mixer and appreciates the companionship 
and acquaintance of people in all walks of life undoubtedly will 
build a substantial following, if his service and workmanship match 
his friendly personality. It is a business in which years of experi- 
ence build steadfast friendships with many of the customers he has 
served satisfactorily. Many families rate their flonst in the same re- 
gard and affection they hold their family physician and minister. 


APTITUDE FOR THE WORK 

Aptitude tests are quite generally used today by companies in se- 
lecting employees for certain positions. Psychologists and vocationa 
guidance counselors make extensive use of them. After a short series 
of simple tests, questions and answers, they can tell quite accurately 
whether a person’s aptitude or natural interest falls into the categoo 
of art. music, mechanics, social service, etc. A few years ago 1 suV 
mitted to a few of these simple tests and was surprised to find how 

accurate the findings were as to ability and interests. 

Had more emphasis been placed on vocational guidance and aptn 
tude when I was a youth, I probably would never have spent six 
years in a university securing a law degree. My father, ^ sens^le 
thrifty, hardworking man, insisted that I start in the -ty J * 

a definite goal in mind-specialization, rather than a 
I had visions of some day having a mahogany desk in a big office, 
but had no idea of the course I wanted to pursue. Although teach- 
ers in high school had suggested that I mapr in ar ’ 

rejected their advice with the statement that 1 wanted to make a great 
deal of money and have a big office. 1 finally decided to study law 
and did for six years, working for high grades, not particularly bc^ 
cause I enjoyed the subjects, but mainly because the sense of 

achievement gave me satisfaction. After receiving 

semester I promptly forgot the subjects and gave no further thought 

After paduation and practicing with one of the finest fimrs in 
Kansas 6ty for a few years, I was no happier than I was in my 
studies in university as a bookworm. One day 1 went into the office 
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of the senior member and asked him if he thought I would ever be 
a lawyer. He was kind in replying I was already one, but he doubted 
if I would ever be a member of the firm, adding, however, they 
would hate to lose my services. He realized I was a misfit and un- 
happy in that work and said that he had been watching me and that 
he thought I was the t>T>e of person who would be suited to more 
tangible pursuits; that I would be more successful at work in which 
I could see the result of things done with my hands rather than 
working at the intangibles and theories of law in long court con- 
troversy. Rather than throw overboard my legal education at once, I 
used it for a couple of years in credit and collection work with 
large business concerns. I was still unsatisfied and saw no future in 
that direction. 

A HUMBLE BEGINNING 

About that time I had made the acquaintance of the proprietor of a 
small flower shop in the vicinity in which I lived. One day when I 
purchased some flowers I mentioned that I thought I would like that 
work. A week later, on June 15, 1933, on the payment of $250 
borrowed from my father, I was the sole owner and manager of that 
small flower shop. 

It took determination to keep going in those lean years of de- 
pression when that shop was grossing $3 per day in sales, but I 
liked the work, in spite of the fact that many times 1 had to make 
a 25 cent sale to have money to go out and grab a hamburger for 
lunch. 

Because of my ignorance of the business, it was often difficult to 
go out and help a customer for fear that I might know nothing 
about making up a desired order. Often I did not know and had to 
admit it. As I was the subject of ridicule on the part of many 
florists, because I was tr)’ing to be a florist without any training 
whatsoever, made my feeling of inferiority more acute. Wholesalers, 
however, were most kind in telling me the names of flowers, how to 
take care of them and how to use them. 

Working with flowers and accessories was interesting to me, and 
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gradually the shop received notice from passersby because of the 
window displays. An experienced designer came to help me for a 
few weeks, but the business could not stand the additional $1 5 per 

week overhead. , , .» £ 

Walking down the street one day, I met Mr. Rock, the dean of 

Kansas City florists. I will never forget that day. He asked how 

things were going, gave me a pat on the back, told me to sti^^ it 

out, work hard and said he was sure I could make a go of the 

business. Those words of encouragement have stayed with me o 

this day, and the only way I can ever repay him is by passing on 

his good words to every neophyte and prospective florist I chance 

to meet. , 

Innate abilities can be trained with practice, and poor personality 

traits can be overcome to a great extent, but it does take pcrsistcn 

effort. If vou are working at something you like and for which you 

are well 'suited, you will gladly make the sacrifice necessary to 

achieve your goal. 

COMBINED TALENTS 

The combination of good business judgment and artistic ^ 

essential. If one individual docs not possess both talents, a solution 
would be the employment of a designer or business '^“Ser, as 
the case might require, or two persons, each with one 
qualifications, might become partners m the flower business. 

A man or woman launching a florists business alone will rn- 
doubtedly be confronted with tasks that he or she docs not rc ish, 
such as bookkeeping, janitor work, trimming flower stems. ' 
ever, as the business grows, those and other duties, or 'vh'ch the 
owner is not as well suited, can be delegated to employees as they 
are added to the staff. With the growth of business the owner can 
then handle that part of the work considered most advantageous 

‘“omtuf fingers are an essential requisite of 

With practice they can be developed into the speedy skilled hands 

of a floral artist. 
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A cheerful disposition, a trim build, a keen mind, a youthful 
spirit, an inquiring and imaginative mind, an honest eye and an 
optimistic nature are all priceless characteristics and contribute sig- 
nificantly to any personal endeavor. 

GIVE IT A FAIR TRIAL 

After making the decision to be a florist, be prepared to give it a 
fair trial for at least two years. Giving up too soon, instead of see- 
ing it through, has too often led to abandonment or unprofitable 
sale of the business. Keeping busy, minding your own business in- 
stead of looking for greener grass in the other flower shops and 
coveting their prosperity or ability, may be the secret of your ulti- 
mate success. Your diligence and your own original ideas and im- 
agination may be the factors that make your service and floral art 
different, appealing and popular, whereas doing the same type of 
work done in other shops might keep your business from progress- 
ing. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly, that a person defieient in 
many of the desirable qualities mentioned can, if he has a real 
desire for the business and some natural aptitude, with study and 
sincere determination, be a successful florist. 


Ill * Educational Background 


formal and informal 

The aoral industry has three definite branches, namely: Culture, the 
cultivation and growing of flowers and plants, or produchon; Dis- 
tribution, or the wholesale marketing of these products, and Retailing, 
or merchandising of flowers to the public. We are primarily in cr- 
ested here in the retail florist, although the other branches of the 
industry will be discussed briefly in relation to the flower shop. 

Floriculture is a technical subject and several fine univeraties in 
this country have departments devoted exclusively to it, where stu- 
dents receive bachelor of science degrees after four years of study. 
Graduates of these schools occupy some important positions in he 
industry. The work of these men, the professors and the graduates, 

is of inestimable value to the entire indust^^ 

M. Truman Fossum, assistant professor of floriculture 
University, in a recent survey of the industry, calcula es that t e 

retail florLs represented two-fifths of the , 

billion dollar horticultural specialties indust^ in 1946 and that re- 
tail florists employed about one-sixth of the full-time employees and 
accounted for nearly one-fifth of the payroll of employees. 

OPPORTUNITIES EXIST 

Although the retail florist is a small part of the total general bush 
ness and industries of all kinds, there are real opportunities aval able 
to young persons in retail flower shops. Florists are real y ,ust be- 
ginning to scratch the surface of the potential markets for flowers 

through proper merchandising and distribution. . 

A great number of the florists today inherited their business^ 
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and learned the methods and operation while working with parents 
and relatives in greenhouses and shops. They have been doing a 
good job in most cases, because they grew up in the business. They 
had no place else to go in those days to secure the education for it. 
The outstanding error made by many of them is that of compla- 
cency: “What was good enough for father is good enough for 
me,” or, “Tliis is the way we have always done business and we 
have always made money.” Many of those shops are losing ground 
today because wide-awake young men have opened shops in com- 
petition and have adopted modem methods of display, artistry and 
salesmanship. 

Where is the young man or woman to go today to learn this 
business of being a retail florist? 

Tlie floriculture courses offered by universities place the greatest 
emphasis on growing. It is a valuable education, but not essential 
to the person interested only in the retail side of the picture. It is 
desirable, however, if the person is planning to be a grower and 
retailer both, as arc so many florists today, particularly in the 
small towns and rural areas, where they operate greenhouses and 
sell tlieir own flowers. Where that combination exists near larger 
cities the growing frequently is of primary interest, and the retail 
side is often a comparatively small proportion, because most of the 
flowers arc distributed on the wholesale market. 

LEARNING ON THE JOB 

Many florists of today were trained for their businesses by working 
in flower shops. I he apprenticeship method of education in the flower 
shop is by no means the ideal, but at present is the best available 
to the person interested in retailing flowers, lire small businessman 
who operates a retail store must be many things — bluer, salesman, 
decorator, bookkeeper, advertiser, sccretar>-, personnel manager, etc. 
It is obvious that the more a person knows about these things, the 
more successful he will be using them. If he studies any of them 

cxtcnsu'cly, be will be likely to specialize in one of them, rather 
than enter the field on his own. 
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A good basic education is essential. A degree in business ad- 
ministration from any university would undoubtedly be the logical 
choice of the person who plans on being a retail florist. A course of 
one or two years in a business college after high school might be 
quite sufficient. Higher education can be very beneficial but unless 
the student has the right ideas and a practical mind, he might de- 
velop introvert tendencies rather than those valuable extrovert qual- 
ities which make a man or woman interested in other people— a 

trait so valuable in this business of being a florist. 

Upon completion of his academic education, the student needs 
specialized study in the methods of operation of a retail flower 
shop. This book is intended to be of assistance to the person 
seeking such information. In addition to reading and studying, 
he must have a place to practice and experiment before opening 

his own shop. 

TRAINING BEFORE OWNERSHIP 

It is not recommendca by the writer that others try starting as he 
did without any specialized preparatory study, unless forced by cir- 
cumstances to do so. If at all possible, work as an apprent.ce for a 
year or more in a good retail flower shop. That shop need not be 
the largest and finest, because the apprentice is looking merely for 

the fundamentals. 

The young man or woman applying for work as an apprentice at 
a nominal wage should be willing to do any kind of work m the 
shop. He will be observing while learning to do many inemal tasks, 
which he later will be doing in his own shop. He should not be too 
proud to trim flowers, clean refrigerators, price stock and wrap 
packages, under supervision, if he expects to be welcomed as an 
apprentice. Unless he is willing to do these things as part of us 
training he does not have the proper attitude and approach to this 
business. His earnestness and willingness in this respect will go far 
in his being accepted into the confidence of other employees and 
the employer. It will hasten the completion of his education as an 
apprentice. The best way in this, as in any other business, is to be- 
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gin at the bottom, working from the ground up. There is then only 
one way to go and that is up. 

RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 

Men and women who have worked in shops as apprentices often 
stay in those shops and hold responsible positions. Many of them 
are perfectly satisfied and happy, receiving good pay for their abil- 
ities. Some of them are expert designers or department heads and 
managers in some of the large retail floral establishments; when 
the business grows to that extent, it can hardly be referred to as a 
shop. 

These capable men and women who started as apprentices are 
happy today in the positions of managers or designers, without as- 
suming the risks of ownership. It is also true that many of them 
would like to be owners, but are not financially able. It follows 
also that many other capable men would still be employees and not 
shop owners today if their employers had paid them salaries com- 
mensurate with their abilities. 

THE DESIGN SCHOOLS 

After serving a year as an apprentice, obser\'ing the operations of a 
flower shop and working with flowers, it may be desirable to take a 
course at a reputable school of floral design. Tlie late Max Schling, 
Sr., New York, was one of the pioneers in furnishing summer courses 
in design work. The work he began has now been broadened and 
taken up by many other schools of this tj'pe. Since the war these 
schools have had a tremendous growth, because of the interest of 
veterans who are taking the courses under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
The courses offered vary in length from four to eight weeks and 
cover fairly completely the subject of design in addition to lectures 
on salesmanship and general store operation. In these schools of 
design the student again has the opportunity of working with flow- 
ers and making up designs of all kinds under expert supervision. 

A careful investigation and study of the reputation of various de- 
sign schools and the competence of their staffs should always be 
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made by a prospective student. Upon inquiry, helpful advice may be 
secured from retail flower shops, wholesale houses and other in- 
formed representatives of the industry. 

The writer recommends working as an apprentice in a shop before 
going to these design schools, because he believes the student will 
be so much better prepared for it and because he will have a much 
greater understanding of the work and be able to retain so much 
more of value of good design. If he has been doing some of the 
work in poor fashion, as an apprentice, it is a perfect chance to 
conect it and be shown by experts the proper methods. Students 
with whom I have discussed this matter have been in agreement. 

Aside from the short course design schools, there are the design 
clinics given by state and national florists’ organizations at their 
annual conventions, where some of the finest artists in the country 
demonstrate for their fellow florists, showing new ideas in the han- 
dling of flowers and materials. These clinics are generally one day 
refresher courses. Many flower shops send their designers to design 
schools to learn new methods in graduate classes, and to the con- 
ventions to keep up with the new ideas in flower design and style. 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT COURSES 

The florist in a large city also has the opportunity of taking night 
courses in colleges and universities on subjects which he deems will 
be beneficial to him. Among them might be subjects such as sales, 
business law, bookkeeping, sales promotion and merchandising, per- 
sonnel and art. Art institutes offer courses in the study of color and 
design which would be helpful to any florist. 

Much can be gained from reading and home study on these sub- 
jects in preparation for the retail florist business. Even the estab- 
lished florist should spend some of his spare time studying new 
trends in his own profession. The trade publications for the florist 
abound in current information and illustration of the best work and 
methods used by successful florists everywhere. 

Observation of other businesses and their operation is of great 
value. Hints on display may be gained in window-shopping in your 
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own city and adapted to the florist display window and shop intenor. 
The same is true of packaging and merchandising. The interior dec- 
orator in his work with color, line and design could be watched 
with profit by the floral designer. 

The day will soon come when the universities offer a complete 
course of study of the retail florists’ business. Colleges present com- 
prehensive courses of study in dress design and style, mechanical 
art, interior decoration, illustration, ceramics, metalcraft, cabinet mak- 
ing, upholstery, furniture, fabrics, and every conceivable subject ex- 
cept the retail florists’ business. With the steady growth of the in- 
dustry and the demand by florists and the public for more education 
on the subject, the specialized courses of floristry are bound to fol- 
low. That course of study should include some business law, book- 
keeping, art and color harmony, merchandising, display, design, per- 
sonnel, etc. In my opinion, state and city florists’ associations should 
advocate this program and set aside funds annually for promoting 
this course of study in state universities. This can be achieved 
through education of the public and the industry in particular 
and by working with the state legislatures in securing additional 
appropriations for that specific purpose. 

Assuming that the man or woman having the desire to be a flo- 
rist has the aptitude, ability and educational preparation, he or she 
is now faced with new decisions to be made, such as the tj^pe of 
shop, location, financing and business organization, if he plans to be 
his own boss. 



IV * Selecting the Shop 


LOCATION 

An important factor in the success of any new business enterpnse 
is its location. 

Selecting the locale for doing business involves many considera- 
tions, too often overlooked by impulsive young people launching a 
new business. One of the first considerations should be climate, 
whether or not it would be to your liking and suited to your health 
and well being. The tastes of people vary as much in this as they 
do in other phases of living. Having determined whether it be the 
south, west, east or north, whether it is the part of the countr>- m 
which you would enjoy living and rearing a family and whether it 
has the cultural advantages desired, there are other factors to be 
considered. One of those factors is the relative density of population 

compared with existing flower shops. 

The smaller cities and towns may offer better opportiim les for 

new flower shops than do the larger cities, which are fairly well 
covered and served by existing shops. Tliere are smaller connniinities 
which could well support three or four shops, but have only one or 
two. Some of the existing shops are doing an unsatisfactory ,ob 
of merchandising flowers and arc not aware of the full opportuni- 
ties of selling flowers. Competition of new shops m those towns 
would be welcomed by the population, as well as providing a chal- 
lenge to the existing shops to bring them out of their complacency 
and compel them to be more alert to modern methods of merchan- 
dising and designing flowers. Tlrat same reasoning would apply to 
many districts and neighborhoods in the larger cities, but to a esser 
degree, because a shop located anywhere in a larger city easi y can 
furnish flowers to those districts and neighborhoods. 
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Life in the smaller cities is not as rushed and complex as that in 
the metropolitan centers. It is much easier for the newcomer to 
make friends and become acquainted with other business men in 
these communities. He has an added advantage if that city is his 
home town, because he will have a wide acquaintance and will know 
the trends and chances for his business success from first hand 
knowledge. Many men have left the hustle and bustle of large cities 
to settle down in smaller towns and find more happiness and success 
than they could possibly have expected from large cosmopolitan 
areas. It works the other way, too, because the small-town boy is 
often lured by the activities of big cities and has gone to one to make 
his home and business future. 

The initial investment in the business in a smaller town would be 
less than in a larger city; cost of ground, rent, labor, material, ser\'- 
ices, etc., are much lower generally. This could, of course, be offset 
by smaller business prospects. As an additional source of business, 
however, many of these shops have agents or salesmen in adjacent 
towns which have no florists and the agents take orders for flowers 
and relay them to the florist. 

TYPES OF COMMUNITIES 

Before selecting the town a thorough study should be made of its 
social and economic life. A college town, for instance, might be bet- 
ter than an industrial one, because a college town would have more 
social life. The people in middle and upper class income brackets will 
buy more flowers than the low income group. Tlie prospects for suc- 
cess in a steadily growing town are good. Another consideration 
should be the transportation facilities of the town, such as railroads 
and bus connections for shipping of merchandise and for receiving 
flowers from the wholesale markets. 

TYPE OF SHOP 

Tlie type of flower shop contemplated will have a definite bearing 
on the location chosen. Flower shops fit into categories mainly be- 
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cause of their location, such as hotel, office building lobbies, depart- 
ment stores, downtown, neighborhood, suburban, highway, or ter- 
minal stations of interurban trains. The shop with a greenhouse or 
conservatory will of necessity be in an outlying district or small 
town, depending upon zoning restrictions and space required. 

Hotel shops, in addition to general floral work, cater to transients 
and supply the hotel with decorations for the lobby, for parties, 
banquets and conventions. These shops vary in size from the small 
to large, often with workroom and storage facilities on another floor. 
Some hotel flower shops have proved to be outstandingly successful 
operations while others have ended as disappointing failures. The 
success or failure may stem from a number of causes ranging from 
the type and location of the hotel to the experience or personality 
of the operator. Observations and study of several hotel flower shops 
would lead to the conclusion that those shops arc successful not 
primarily because of their location in a hotel building. The locations 
in themselves, regardless of the connecting hotel, would be desira e 
without considering the passing transient hotel clientele. 

SPECIALIZED SERVICE SHOPS 

Some shops limit their services to party and wedding decorations 
exclusively and do not furnish the other more usual types o ora 
arrangements. Other shops emphasize funeral and hospital designs, 
but do not do party and wedding arrangements. Most florists, how- 
ever, do a general business, catering to that great middle class o 
flower buyers, and a relatively few shops cater only to the so-called 
carriage trade in smart shopping centers. The steady business of ic 

good average shop is its own recommendation. 

Many flower shops have experienced remarkable growth from the 
beginning because of the fine location selected, whereas others, often 
better equipped and staffed, have had years of struggle in building 
a clientele because of bad judgment in their choice of location. It 
should be borne in mind that the fine locations also carry with them 
proportionately higher rental rates, which is a large item in the over- 
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head operation of any new business. A shop located in a fine shop- 
ping center or on a well traveled thoroughfare will become well 
hnown often because of its location, rather than from advertising or 
excellent service. 

A central location in the city has the advantage of convenience for 
deliveries in every direction. As about seventy-five per cent of the 
retail flower sales are those for hospitals, funerals and weddings, it 
might be well to consider a location convenient to hospitals and 
funeral homes. 

Locations near postoffices or public utility offices, where a number 
of people enter daily to pay their bills, are generally desirable, de- 
pending on many other circumstances, such as parking, types of 
adjacent stores, display possibilities and general appearance and 
maintenance of the district. 

Flower shops located on highways between densely populated sec- 
tions do a large cash and carry business, and some credit business 
with regular patrons. They generally have drive-in facilities with off- 
the-road parking for cars, and usually carry a large line of associated 
gift items along with flowers and plants. Some of them have ad- 
joining nurseries and greenhouses and offer a complete floral serv- 
ice. 


CONSULT A REALTOR 

Before making the selection of any location it is advisable to con- 
sult a real estate expert, who is able to give unbiased information 
and advice. He can make a survey of any location as to passing 
traffic and the potentialities of the district in regard to transient 
trade and resident customers. He also know's rental values and the 
advantages of other adjoining businesses. The local banker and cham- 
ber of commerce also could be inter\'icwcd for their opinions and 
suggestions. 

After .selection of the site, the condition and size of the building 
or storeroom should be examined. The exposures, plumbing, light- 
ing, ventilation and convenient doors for loading and delivering, etc., 
should be adequate. 
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TRAFFIC 

Many shops have succeeded in districts with practically no tran- 
sient traffic and have built up a profitable clientele which places 
most of its orders by telephone on monthly charge accounts. Eveiy 
shop has a great number of regular telephone customers, but the 
percentages vary with the locations and types of business. Some shops 
located at interurban or railroad terminals do a large cash and 
carry business in a small space. Tliese shops are often called flower 
markets or flower stalls, because they sell flowers in bundles or 
bundles at low prices. Many of them handle a large volume at low 
prices, and rightly so, because of low operating costs and minimum 

service given. 

The buying public falls into the easy habit of shopping at the most 
accessible and convenient places. The old adage about beating a 
path to the door of the man who builds a better mouse trap might 
be contradicted by actual experience. After a reputation has been 
established, the matter of location might not be so important be- 
cause regular customers would follow the business regardless of lo- 
cation. This would be true only where the service has been and con- 
tinues to be outstanding. 

Before arriving at a conclusive decision on the locality and site 
for a flower shop each of the following factors should be considered: 

1. Population; its character, occupation and income or buying power. 

2. Competition; number of flower shops and kinds of other stores and 

their drawing power in the locality. 

3. Traffic count; auto and pedestrian. 

4. Transportation facilities. 

5. Parking facilities. 

6. Adaptability of space available. 

7. Desirability of site in general and its proper use. 

8. Future prospects, including the counsel of a realtor, banker and other 

business men. 

SELECTING THE NAME 

The names of many flower shops are chosen because of their loca- 
tion. Their names are so identified with their location that they are 
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found easily by the shopper, and in addition, they often carry with 
them the prestige of their namesake. Some examples of shop names 
selected because of their location arc the Fifth Avenue florists, Madi- 
son Avenue Flower Shop, Baker Hotel Flower Shop, Washington 
Circle Florist, Union Terminal Florists, Pleasant Hill Greenhouses, 
Turnpike Florists, Forest Lawn Flower Shop, and Empire State 
Flower Shop. 

Otlicr names reflect the type of shop or a scrv’ice specialty as 
follows; Cottage of Flowers, House of Flowers, Flower Mart, Flower 
a Day Sliop, Floral Art Shop, Bon \^oyagc Florists, Bouquet Shop, 
Holhwood Gardens, F'lower Basket, Flower Fashions, Drhe-In 
Mower Shop, Little Flower Shop, Colonial Florist, and Modem 
Mower Shop. 

A few shops select other names, such as Alpha Floral Company, 
Ke) stonc Flowers, Imperial Flowers, Ideal Floral Company, and Cri- 
terion Mowers, conveying an idea of high standards or quality. 

Other shops arc named for flowers: Gardenia Florists, The Orchid 
Shop, I'orget-Mc-Not Shop, Camellia Florist, American Beauty Flo- 
rist, I he Fern, Rosebud Flower Shop, and Rose Floral Company. 

A \er)- great majority of flower jhops, however, bear the names 
of the owners, for example; W, H. Kruse, Irene Hayes, Inc., J. Cris- 
scy, John Welter, Flowers by Dess Powers and Hess and Swoboda. 
The ad\antagc of this policy is that the owner’s name is always as- 
sociated with the business and can be taken to other locations, 
whereas a name such as one of a hotel or street could not. 

The arguments for and against renting and owning space for the 
retail flower shop will be discussed in a subsequent chapter under 
the subject of financing. I do believe that anyone beginning a new 
business should begin on a small scale and grow with the business 
whenever possible. It should be emphasized again, that it is good 
business to seek the council of a real-estate expert before making a 
final decision on the location of vour flower shop 



V A Look at Finances 


How much money will it take to start a flower shop? How should it 
be spent? How much should be kept as surplus capital? W hat are 
the chances of financial success? These questions are difficult to an- 
swer specifically, but the discussion of these and other matters per- 
taining to dollars will enable us to arrive at some fairly definite con- 
clusions. 


UNSTABLE BEGINNING 

An amazing commentary on retail flower establishments is that 
an infiniteshnal percentage of them began with careful analyses of 
finances. Most of the people who are florists today ,nst fell in o he 
business after working in flower shops, because they thought they 
would like it; many of them began by working as extra help during 
holiday seasons, or they inherited the business after growing up in 
it. Too few of them began by sitting down and analyzing the bnsinc,ss 
from every angle, and estimating the possible return on their imest- 
ment. In addition to that, it can probably be said without fear of 
serious contradiction that the large majority of the businesses, in- 
cluding my own, were begun on the most unstable financial founda- 

tion possible— shoestring credit. 'r- 

It is a wonder that there have not been more fai ores. ^ Tnmian 

Possum, in one of his recent surveys made for the industry, finds 
that a lack of capital is the cause of fully one-third of he busin s 
failures. However, it could be pointed out that flower shops weath- 
ered recent depressions better than most other smal businesses, o- 
rists, then, it would seem, have the stamina and fortitude to ride 
the sea of hard times, probably because they are able to adjust the 
selves easily to the stress of the times, as they adapt themselves 
within each year to high peaks of business volume in the winter and 
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spring months and the low valleys of business in the summer months. 

The original investment required for a flower shop is not large 
compared to many other types of business. The amount of capital 
required will vary tremendously, depending on whether the business 
is to be in a leased storeroom or property purchased for the purpose. 
The reasons for and against a rental basis as opposed to ownership 
should be considered carefully. 

RENTING OR OWNING 

There arc few florists stores that begin in owner-occupied space, 
because of the lack of capital and because good judgment would 
warn any beginner to start with a smaller investment, even if the 
required capital were available. After a reasonable assurance of suc- 
cess and a few years of experience, a florist might consider pur- 
cliasing property to house his business. Even then the question 
should liave very serious study, weighing the cost of rent against 
the interest on capital investment in property, the added costs of 
upkeep, real estate taxes, changing values, depreciation, insurance 
and location. Would the costs of ownership add a much heavier 
burden on tlie operations expense of the business, and would the 
additional responsibilities be offset by savings and greater profits in 
the long run? In 1943 more than forty-one per cent of the flower 
shops were in owner-occupied locations and the remainder in rented 

premises, according to a report of the U.S. Department of Com- 
nicrce. 

Rents are fixed on a percentage basis in most metropolitan shop- 
ping centers today. Generally the lease calls for a base rent and 
percentages on a sliding scale; for instance, the base rent might be 
5300 per month based on a $50,000 volume, with an additional five 
per cent on the next $25,000 sales and ser-cn per cent on all over 
that amount. Some leases are made on a straight percentage vary- 
ing from four to ten per cent. Percentage leases are advantageous 
m that the operating expense percentage on this item is fixed; the 
amount of rent varies with the sates, to the comfort of the tenant 
in slack times and the joy of the landlord in boom times 
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The average rent paid by florists generally amounts to about seven 
per cent of their sales; in other words, a florist doing a $50,000 annual 
business could well afford to pay a monthly rental of $250 or more, 
whether the lease be one calling for a flat rate or percentage of the 
sales. A new shop without any following whatsoever would not be 
likely to start in a high rent business district, unless the possibilities 
for a huge transient or drop-in trade were likely. A short-terni ease, 
with renewal options is always advisable for a new shop, and this is 
generally agreeable with the landlord, who shares m the prospenty 

of his tenants. 


BUSINESS CAPITAL 

Business capital may be divided into three classes: 1. Fixed capital, 

or investments in land, buildings, fixtures an equipmcn . . 
ing capital, or merchandise for sale and accounts rcce.vablc. 3. L,q- 
uid capital, or cash in the bank. For the purposes of th.s d.scus ,on 
we shall assume that the property will be rented. \V hat amounts then 
should be allocated to these three categories? On today s market 

what would be the reasonable minimum required? Let “Y"'' “ J" 
want to begin with a $15,000 capital. That amount might be budg- 

eted as follows: 



2 . 

3. 


Fixed Capital: 

$3000.00 
500 00 


Refrigerator 


Other fixtures 

500.00 

2300.00 


Equipment and tools 


Delivery car 


$6300.00 

WorWng Capital: 

Merchandise, pottery, ribbons, etc. 


2000.00 

Liquid Capital: 

Cash in the bank 

Total 


6700.00 

$15000.00 


The liquid capital or reserve cash in this case is a comfortable 
one. It should be equal to the anticipated expenses of doing bu mess 
for at least six months, and include such items as ''8''^' '^ S 
telephone, rent, etc. These expenses should be carefully budgeted 
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and anticipated before making any capital investments. The margin 
should not be too narrow on the liquid cash balance, because the 
amount of that balance easily might spell success or failure of the 
business, with too much capital tied up in accounts receivable at the 
beginning. 

In the hypothetical case of $15,000 capital, the amounts would 

vary considerably if an established business were purchased instead 

of starting from scratch. In that case the purchase price could well 

be $11,000 to $12,000, leaving $3,000 or $4,000 in liquid capital. The 

reason for this is that an established business would have some good 

will and sales; in other words, there would be an income from the 
start. 


BUYING THE BUSINESS 


The records of that business would be available, and a study of the 
inventory and sales could be compared with the cost of doing busi- 
ness before making the capital investment. The reputation of the 
shop should be investigated carefully, because it might be more dif- 
ficult to overcome a bad reputation than to start from scratch. Always 
bear in mind that the process of building up a profitable business is a 

slow one and that expenses are likely to be greater than income for 
some time. 


le purchase of a going business lias several advantages in addi- 
tion to an income from the start. It is established; the equipment, 
fixtures and supplies can be appraised and inspected, and no time is 
wasted m opening, buying fixtures and equipment, decorating, etc., 

ich would be quite a saving compared to the expense of equip- 
ping an empty storeroom. 

for^l'^I’ "i fhe seller gives 

1. den '?d ‘here i! no 

sental r r’’’; "’h»’^™genicnt or false re^ 

rescntation of sales records. It might be advisable to check the im 

a location, the advice of an expert should be sought before making 
‘he purchase and taking over the unexpired term of the leTe U 
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would be expedient to secure the counsel of a reputable florist to 
assist in arriving at a decision as to the value of the shop and its 
prospects. 

When a business is purchased, the buyer is buying the good will 
as well as the stock and should secure from the seller a written 
agreement to the effect that he will not for a period of time reenter 
the business in competition. Otherwise the value of the good will 
might develop into a crippling loss. Always consider the return on 
your investment and the value of your own labor when you examine 

a sales record and the profit percentage. 

Credit arrangements can be made for the purchase of equipment 
and fixtures to be paid in monthly installments; if this is done, the 
liquid cash reserve should be increased proportionately. Above all 
things, be sure to anticipate all expenses before making the initial 
investments. Even a good cash rcscix'e is no cure-all or insurance of 
success. So much depends on other factors that make a business ring 
the cash register. 

Anyone considering the florist business as a vocation will be in- 
terested in the accompanying charts made by M. Truman Possum in 
his survey of a few years ago: 


ANALYSIS OF RETAIL FLORISTS' BUSINESS IN THE U S. 


Number of establishments 
Proprietors and firm members 
Number of employees 
Salaries and wages 
Operating Expenses 
Sales 


1929 

9.328 

10,015 

27,874 

$30,760,016 

$63,341,678 

$176,200,880 


1935 

11,242 

10,976 

17,320 

$15,964,000 

$36,724,000 

$98,718,000 


1939 

16.055 

16,074 

23,128 

$22,641,000 


$148,741,000 


ANALYSIS OF 


Less than $10,000 

$10,000-$ 19,999 

$20.000-$29,999 

$30.000-$49,999 

$50,000-$99.999 

$100,000-$299,999 

$300,000- and over 


VOLUME OF SALES 

1929 1935 1939 


Number of Eslablishmerits 


4,654 

8,266 

11.483 

2,050 

1,697 

2,718 

1,035 

620 

826 

876 

415 

619 

529 

138 

253 

164 

34 

53- 

20 


1 
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It will be remembered that 1929 was a year of high prosperity; 
1955 was a low period, and 1939 was average. Notice particularly 
some of the facts brought out by a study of this analysis. Wages and 
salaries amount to practically one-half of the total operating expense, 
and the operating costs amount to about one-third of the total sales. 
In a later chapter the subject of records, operating costs and per- 
centages will be discussed in detail. 

In 1939 only about one-third of the flower shops were doing a 
business above $10,000 annually. Note also that about 5,000 were 
new shops opened after 1935. The average number of employees 
was less than two per shop. It is obvious from these charts that there 
is little concentration of wealth in a few hands in this business. 

At the present writing another complete census of the floral indus- 
try is being made and will furnish a picture of the business for the 
past ten years. Certainly the figures have changed during the war 
period, and it is estimated that the total sales in 1944 were close to 
$250,000,000. Mr. Possum in a recent study stated that retail flower 
sales in 1947 exceeded $625,000,000. There is no reason why we 
should be content with this record, because we can build our business 
to an even greater volume. The new florist with the proper education 
and business ability can better the record made by florists in past 
years, both in volume and individual income. 

CHANCES OF SUCCESS 

What are the chances of financial success as a florist? We can say 
that there are few wealthy florists in the country, but there are many 
happy ones making a comfortable living for their families. Consider- 
ing happiness and the satisfaction of doing well the work that he 
enjoys, the florist is a wealthy man and the envy of his friends. 

The possibility of gaining financial success is one that depends 
entirely on the person. The opportunity is great, if the sound prin- 
ciples of good business are applied as they should be in this as well 
as other businesses. Unfortunately, too many florists have been 
working for their businesses instead of making their businesses work 
for them. They have been reinvesting all of their money in their 
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shops. Then, too soon, comes the time for retirement and old age, 
and the shop is not paying a good income and would bring little on 
the market. What a pity it is that those good people did not work for 
themselves part of the time! 


SAVING 

Systematic saving is a part of any good business operation, ^d 
every proprietor should have a carefully scheduled savings plan. The 
first bill I pay the first of every month is that check to my savings; 
I consider it the most important obligation to myself and my 
family. Much as I love my business and the work, I am still working 
for John Liesveld and not for the shop I own. That to me is good 
financial management and applies to every employer and every em- 


ployee in any business. , ^ , 

May I make another personal reference to the handling of money? 

It is my sincere belief that generous and unselfish tithing to one s 

chureh and other charities is a good business practice. In addition to 

the satisfaction gained from unselfish giving, the law of 

tion, which works in business as well as personal life, returns dividends 

far greater than purely mercenary investments. 

As a last word of caution in handling the finances of your busi- 
ness, do not obligate yourself too heavily with borrowed money or 
insUllment buying. Your knowledge of finance and credit will make 
you eonseious of the value of a good credit reputation. 

In spite of the emphasis we have placed on money in this chapt , 
please remember always that your greatest assets are your 
Ini ability. Remember, too, that it is possible to succeed with those 
assets in spite of a poor financial foundation, but that path may be 

rough. 



VI Legal Types of Ownership 


Closely allied with the subject of financing is the legal t\'pe of 
business organization. In the previous chapter the discussion was de- 
voted primarily to the financing of a sole proprietorship, and al- 
though the same general principles would apply to any form of 
ownership, there are certain financial advantages to special types of 
ownership. 

An important consideration in the beginning of a florist s business 
is the type of ownership and the legal obligations involved in the 
enterprise. There are many legal liabilities attached to the privilege 
of ownership which should be understood thoroughly. 

There arc three general types of ownership: the individual pro- 
prietorship, the partnership and the corporation. 

INDIVIDUAL PROPRIETORSHIP 

Most flower shops arc begun as individual proprietorships, al- 
though there arc cases in which it might be found ad\antageous to 
begin as a partnership or corporation. It is not unusual after begin- 
ning a business, to change the type of ownership from one fonn to 
either of the other two. Tlie reasons will become apparent as the 
legal implications and advantages or disadvantages of each type of 
ownership arc briefly described. 

A business which is owned by a single individual is a sole or in- 
dividual proprietorship. This is the most common form of ownership 
wherein one person usually operates or manages the business to his 
sole profit. Tliis type of business organization may be begun without 
the formality of legal documents used by partnerships and corpora- 
tions. The owner is solely responsible for the risks of his business, 
and rightly so; with the right to all the profits also goes the legal 
personal responsibility for all the debts of the business. That re- 
30 
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sponsibility does not end with his investment in the business, but 
goes beyond that to include all of his property with the exception 
of his home in most states. Many of the liabilities assumed with the 
ownership of a business may be covered by insurance, which will be 
discussed in another chapter. 

PARTNERSHIP 

A partnership is a form of organization founded on a contract 
between two or more persons to combine their money, effects, labor 
or skill, or some or any of them in business, with the agreement that 
the partners share the profits equally, or in certain proportions set 
out in the agreement. It is generally essential in this form of owner- 
ship that they share in the profits. It is hardly possible to form a 
definition that would meet every case. In some instances the agree- 
ment may be verbal instead of written, and may have any number of 
partners. A married woman may be a partner of her husband in 
some jurisdictions, although a corporation may not be a member of 

a partnership. , , 

One partner acting for the firm binds all of the other partners and 

each partner assumes unlimited financial liability for the debts of the 
business For that particular reason, partnerships are not so common 
as sole proprietorships and corporations and exist generally in family 
businesses. There is the danger of friction between partners in their 
actions pertaining to the business, because of the liability of all of 
them for the actions of one. 

A partnership may be dissolved by mutual consent of the partners, 
or by action of the court on the complaint of one of the partners on 
proper grounds, such as fraud. Partners have a right to insist that 
accurate accounts be kept of all the transactions of the fimi, and 
legally they have access to the books at all times. Any change m the 
membership of a partnership effects a dissolution, and if the business 

continues it is a new firm. 

The term of existence of a partnership is generally set up in the 
partnership contract, but the death of a partner may dissolve the 
business to the loss and detriment of the other partner. However, 
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insurance may be carried by the partnership to assure the surviving 
partner a full interest in the business, while the estate of the de- 
ceased partner would receive the insurance money. 

There are instances where partnerships are operating smoothly and 
profitably, because each of the partners has different abilities and 
aptitudes, each necessary to the business. The case of an artist- 
designer and a business man as partners in the florists’ business is a 
good example. By pooling their capital and skills they are able to 
operate a better and more profitable enterprise than either of them 
could individually. When they have a definite agreement and the 
willingness to cooperate congenially and without friction, they have 
the essentials for a successful partnership. 

CORPORATION 

A corporation is an artificial person created by law, in a charter 
issued by the state, giving it a name in which to do business, own or 
convey property, sue or be sued. It is normally managed by a board 
of trustees or directors and officers. Its powers are those given by 
its charter. Its existence continues notwithstanding the death, with- 
drawal or insolvency of its members, or the transfer of shares, if it 
has a capital stock divided into siiarcs. Its rights and obligations are 
its own, and not those of its members. Its creditors must look to it and 
to its property alone for payment and not to its members, unless 
they have not paid for shares or have wrongfully appropriated its 
property. For this one reason, the corporation is often the preferred 
form of ownership. 

The business capital is realized through the sale of shares of stock 
in the corporation. The capital stock can be increased at various 
times as required through the sale of additional shares. In this re- 
spect the capital of a corporation can be increased more readily than 
in the case of a partnership or proprietorship. 

The law usually requires the purposes, name, place, capital stock, 
amount subscribed, number of shares and the names of incorporators 
or subscribers to be stated in the application for incorporation, which 
must be signed and acknowledged in a specified way by a certain 
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number of incorporators and then filed, recorded or registered in 
designated public offices. Other provisions as to organization, powers, 
voting, meetings, transfers of shares, reports, amendments, dissolu- 
tion and winding up are usually found in the genera! laws. These 
and the application, executed as required, become the charter and 

have the effect of a law and a contract. 

The corporation laws of the various states differ in many respects. 
It is obvious that the amount of legal detail would require the 
assistance of a lawyer. The law imposes upon corporations special 
taxes and requires more detailed financial records and certain reports 

to the state. 

The corporation is a more permanent form of organization than 
the individual proprietorship and the partnership. It is also easier to 
transfer the ownership of a corporation, eitlicr in whole or in part, 
through the sale of its stock. The persons who operate tlie business 
are usually paid salaries by the corporation. The profits of the busi- 
ness are paid in the form of dividends to the stockholders of the 
corporation, in proportion to the amount of stock owned by each. 

Many of the larger flower shops today arc consolations, and often 
some or all of the employees of those shops have a real interest in 
the business in that the officers have permitted them on occasion to 
buy shares of stock or have voted them certain shares as bonuses for 
good service, etc. Tlic fact that an employee has an interest in the 
business, even though it be small, can be of inestimable value in 
greater efficiency and morale. This end may also be accomplished in 
other forms of ownership througl. various profit sharing plans which 
will be described in the chapter titled 'Hours and Wages.’ 

An attorney may recommend a certain type of ownership, or a 
change from one type to another, solely on tlie basis of tax liabil- 
ities. This is particularly true in the case of federal income tax 
where the rates applied to individuals, partnerships and corporations 
may vary considerably. In any circumstance involving the investment 
of substantial capital and the assumption of new liabilities for a 
flower shop, a good lawyer should be consulted. 



VII ^ Taxes, Licenses and Regulations 


Florists and other businessmen are inclined to revolt at the men- 
tion of taxes or governmental regulation of matters pertaining to 
their lives and businesses. Tlie lawmakers, as well as the voters who 
elect them, are agreed that these laws are necessary and presumably 
beneficial, but when a man’s pocketbook is touched in the enforce- 
ment of those laws he is not too happy with the consequences. The 
attitude of tiying to avert paying taxes honestly due docs not be- 
speak a genuine interest in good government nor the principles of 
democracy. 

'I’he repeated unsuccessful attempts to evade taxation have necessi- 
tated the increasing expenditure of tax money collected to enforce 
the laws and make the correct collections. Tlie chiselcrs make the 
process a more expensive one to all. 

The subject of taxes is as important as it is unpopular in the 
budget of any business. A knowledge of tax liabilities and other 
go\'crnincntal regulations imposed by law will spare new florists 
some big surprises. Ignorance is not an acceptable excuse for non- 
compliance. 

The following definition of the word “Tax” is one in which every 
word is significant: A tax is a compulsor)' contribution from the 
person to the go\cmmcnt to defray the expenses incurred in the 
common interest of all, witliout reference to the special benefits 
conferred. 

I axes may be classified according to the branch of government to 
which they arc paid: Federal, State, County, Local or Municipal. The 
metropolitan flower shop may have as many as twenty-five different 
direct taxes to pay each year which might include the following: 
federal and state income taxes, social security taxes, unemployment 
insurance taxes, city and state real estate taxes, merchant and per- 
3-i 
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sonal property taxes in both city and state, automobile taxes and 
licenses, occupation license taxes, sales taxes, etc. 

INCOME TAX 

The largest and most important tax, because of sharply increasing 
rates in recent years, is the federal income tax. Many of the states 
also have income taxes. These taxes, based on income, are one of the 
many .vital reasons why every business, large or small, should keep 
an accurate set of records; without a complete set of books showing 

all transactions, income cannot be computed. 

Workers in the bureau of internal revenue and their investigators 
report that small business men are most negligent in bookkeeping 
and that, in many cases because of the absence or inaccuracy of 
records, their incomes and the taxes thereon have to be estimated. 
This process is painful because of the added penalties and means a 
larger tax than would have been owing had definite records been 

kept for correct computation. 

March 1 5 every year is not now the unpleasant experience it used 
to be, because federal income taxes are paid on a cash basis in ad- 
vance through deductions from payroll checks. The taxes for busi- 
nesses are estimated in advance, and quarterly payments arc made, 
with a final annual settlement on or before March 15 on income of 
the previous year ending December 31. The florist, having had a 
rushing holiday business followed by St. Valentine’s day with Easter 
approaching, is often inclined to push out of the way much of the 
detail in annual reports of his business in the easiest fashion and 
fails to give his income tax return the attention it should receive. 
Through carelessness and hurry, mistakes are made. The tax may be 
overpaid or underpaid, with errors so gross and obvious that revenue 
inspectors will ask to audit the books. The bureau of revenue has 
percentages figured on various business operations in different lo- 
calities and can tell at a glance whether a business, in the report of 
its expenses and profits on the return, is out of line with the average 
for this type of enterprise. If there is much variation, the return 

should be questioned. 
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UTILIZING DEDUCTIONS 

The governmental tax agencies now are furnishing more under- 
standable guides and explanations of their tax forms and advising 
the taxpayer more explicitly of the deductions allowable. The florist 
who takes advantage of all of the deductions allowed by the law is 
playing the role of a good businessman. Study and effort to reduce 
the amount of income tax through legal deductions are entirely ethi- 
cal, as contrasted with the actions of the businessman who tries to 
conceal his true profits. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has ruled that a tax- 
payer may resort to any legal methods available to him to depreciate 
the amount of his tax liability, so long as his efforts are confined to 
law. It should be remembered that all deductions must be explained 
in detail and supported by definite records of the expenditures. Tlie 
man who bases the figures in his tax return on that kind of evidence 
can rest comfortably. 

Partnerships do not pay separate income taxes, but each partner 
pays taxes based on his individual share of the income, the return 
being supported by an information report of the partnership agree- 
ment. Special forms are used to report corporation income, and, in 
addition, the stockholders are liable for income taxes on stock divi- 
dends and salaries or wages paid to them by the corporation. 

EXAMINATION OF TAX RETURNS 

Many flower shops have their income tax returns prepared by an 
attorney or tax expert, because the savings on the amount of tax 
more than pay the fee for that ser\'ice. On any examination of the 
return by authorities, the attorney will answer for his client to the 
bureau of revenue. However, he can answer only for the accuracy 
of computing the return and its various deductions; other questions 
as to the amount of income naturally will have to be answered by the 
sliopowncr who made the records upon which the tax was computed. 

Practically every flower shop has had the experience of answering 
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questions of tax authorities pertaining to income tax. In my own ex- 
perience I have found the examiners fair in every respect. Once 
through a miscalculation my income tax was overpaid a few hundred 
dollars and the overpayment was refunded with interest by the 
bureau department a few months later. During t e >ears w en 
prepared my own tax returns errors were made three consecutive 
years before they were discovered by the revenue bureau. In spite of 
my legal education, 1 had overlooked and misinterpreted some of the 
instmctions and was obliged to pay the inereased taxes, plus interest 
and penalties. My ignorance and neglect were paid for in hard 
earned cash. Since then 1 have employed an expert at «'Ose mat e 
to prepare my income tax returns. The conrplete set of books n 
handed to him every January, as soon as the final entry -s ™de for 
December, and the totals entered. My attorney and his *'' 01 ^ 

handle the important tax detail of business with dispatch and 

leasonable cost. 


WITHHOLDING TAX 

The businessman has another obligation under the f^era' -- 0 - 
tax law He is the collector lor the government of income taxes on 
wages paid by him to all of his employees. Under the pay-as-you-go 
Z the co-t amount of the tax due from each enr^ce is e- 
ducted from his salary and paid to the government 
of the tax liabilities, instructions and official fonns 

the local office of the collector of internal . 

records pertaining to withholding this tax must be available foi 

government inspection. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

Another federal law, the social security act imposes certain taxes 
Anotner teoerai survivors' insurance and unem- 

covering two programs, "W ag^ “ ^ gusver store 

ployment compensation. This ac pp 

having one or more employees. 
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OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS^ INSURANCE 

The old age and survivors’ insurance tax is levied upon the pay- 
rolls, and both the employer and employee currently are taxed IVz 
per cent of the first $3000 of each employee’s annual wages. The 
employee’s part of the tax is deducted from the wages paid. This 
amount, plus the same amount due from the employer, is paid by 
the latter to the bureau of revenue quarterly on official forms which 
contain detailed instructions. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION TAX 

The unemployment compensation tax is paid to both the federal 
and state governments and must be paid by all retail flower shop 
owners employing eight or more persons during each of twenty 
weeks during the year. This tax, not to be deducted from wages, 
amounts to three per cent of the first $3000 in wages paid to each 
employee during tlic year, of which 2.7 per cent is paid to the state 
goN'crnment quarterly and the balance of .3 per cent is paid to the 
federal government annually. Special forms and instructions also are 
provided for this tax. In some states there is a tax of this kind 
where fewer than eight persons are employed. 

FEDERAL EXCISE T.VX 

T he federal excise tax laws applv to only a very few of the flower 

shops, namely those which sell perfume, jewelry and other gift items 
taxable under the act. 

SALES AND RECEIPTS TAXES 

Tlic florist also acts as collector for the state governments which 
h.i\e sales taxes or gross receipts taxes. These taxes are based on a 
percentage of the sales or receipts, usually one or hvo per cent, 
and are passed on to the customer and collected with each purchase. 
Hie taxes collected generally are paid to the state revenue office each 
month or in some cases on a quarterly basis. Tliis tax is not generally 
applicable to sales where the merchandise is delivered to another 
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state. It must be collected, however, on all telegraph orders sent to 
other florists, even if out of state. The sale in that case is considered 
consummated with the sending of the order, by telegram or letter or 
telephone. In other words, sales taxes are collected on interstate 
orders at the point of origin. The ignorance of this technicality has 
proved expensive to many florists, who, after examination of then 
sales tax records by state auditors, were obliged to pay sales taxes 
on hundreds of orders on which they failed to make the sales tax 
collections from the customer. Again, the necessity of detailed records 
of every business transaction becomes apparent. 


OTHER LOCAL TAXES 

In addition to taxes, local governments require the issuance of cen 

tain licenses, such as the occupation license, winch 
payment of an annual fee, often based upon the amoun of ales or 
receipts The regulations and laws of different states and niu- 
n™ arefvary in so many respects that a detailed discm.on o 
them would be impractical. Some of them winch wo.dd apply to 
florists are wage and labor restrictions, zoning and building codes, 

safety and health regulations, fire prevention and 

For information in regard to the many state, city com y ^nd 
local taxes and regulations, the florist should contact the various 
government offices having jurisdiction over his location. 
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SAFEGUARD TO BUSINESS 

Whether you are now operating your own business, buying an 
established business or starting a new one, a well planned insurance 
program is a necessity, a safeguard against catastrophic losses as 
well as smaller financial losses which without insurance would be a 
source of constant anxiety. To predetermine from what sources the 
losses may occur is impossible. 

Some freak accidents experienced by florists have been embarrass- 
ing and often costly to them or their insurance companies. For 
example: An oriental rug and imported wallpaper were soiled by the 
toppling over of a tall pedestal arrangement of flowers, part of a 
reception decoration; a white ermine fur wrap was stained from 
flower dye on a corsage; dripping aisle candles damaged a fancy 
feathered hat worn by one of the guests at a wedding; a wrap was 
scorched and burned by candles used in a cocktail party decoration; 
a plaster figurine used by a florist in a ballroom setting fell from 
the wall, causing a severe spinal injury’ to a guest; an imported rock 

which had been arranged with flowers, was broken by a 
florist’s delivery man; a florist’s truck was pushed into a plate-glass 
window by another truck which went out of control on the street. In 
some of these cases the florist involved was covered bv insurance. In 
others, the injured party had proper insurance to compensate him for 
the loss, but in a few cases the florist was obliged to pay for the 
loss or damage in the absence of proper insurance coverage. 

PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 

is an integral element of our social and commercial 
life. Public confidence in insurance has been gained and tested 
•10 
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through centuries of experience and has resulted in making it a 
necessary consideration in the operation of any business. Almost 
every man considers insurance in some form of protection as a 
social obligation to his family and the public. The importance of 
insurance is indicated by state laws, which require some t>-pes of in- 
surance to be carried. It is also common business practice for banks 
and creditors to require prospective debtors to have adequate insur- 
ance of certain risks for protection of capital assets. 

It is impossible to set forth a fixed insurance program for florists, 
either as to cost, type of coverage or limits of liability, because o the 
variance in type and size of operation, geographic ocations o s op 
and greenhouses and statutory limits in various parts of the countr)-. 
However, it is possible to outline briefly the various kinds of pro- 
tection available and pertinent to the business, as a genera gui e 
assist in checking and outlining an insurance program. 


THE INSURANCE COUNSELOR 

The average insurance buyer is inclined to think of probabilities 
rather than possibilities. Regardless of its probability, an uninsured 
loss could deplete business assets disastrously. Adequate insura 
will give the florist protection for his employees his customers his 
own property and the public. It is one of his est guaran 
staying in business and will give the added peace of mind ^vh.ch 
comes by removing many of the risks involved. 

The small businessman too often carries an ^ssorte 
various kinds of insurance policies in his safe w iic i e < 
chased in hit-and-miss fashion from salesmen wio rave c 
him. I was one of those same businessmen a ew years 
an assortment of policies. With the growth of business mvolvij 

more employees and more responsibility I rea ize a i 

to have my entire program reviewed by an insurance counsdo who 

would advise me impartially. That man, a fnen m w 
complete confidence, examined all of my insurance po ici 
suggestions which resulted in my employing him o lan 
insurance problems. It was a difficult step to take, because of the 
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fact that I had several good friends and customers who were equally 
competent. The florist learns soon that it is not possible to recipro- 
cate business with all of his customers. If he tried doing that, he 
would have several doctors, insurance men, grocers, lawyers, etc.^ 
each handling the small dribble of business he could place with 
them, without any of them knowing what the others were doing. The 
result would be that none of them could give efficient and complete 
service. 

If, for business or personal reasons, it is desirable to have other 
agents or brokers in addition to the insurance counselor, all of the 
insurance problems and purchases should clear through the coun- 
selor’s office. It is his responsibility to understand the operations of 
your shop and offer or provide you with the best protection avail- 
able. That responsibility becomes your own when you deal with 
several agents, because they do not have an opportunity to know of 
inconsistencies and duplications of coverage in your insurance. 

Tlic counselor in his analysis of the florist’s insurance assures 
maximum protection at minimum cost without duplication of cov- 
erages; provides a survey of insurance rates with recommendations; 
suggests savings possible with the purchase of longer-term contracts; 
provides appraisals of building and contents value; provides a visible 
record of insurance contracts with expiration dates and keeps the 
program up to date with a complete picture of all hazards and 
exposures. 

The trend in insurance has been the development of a new broad 
form of comprehensive policies. The more limited form policies, 
out of which these contracts grew, have assumed less importance and 
will not be discussed here in detail. Premium costs will vary, depend- 
ing on circumstances and locations. Various insurance coverages may 
be classified, according to the protection of the following: 1. Physical 
assets; 2. money and securities, 3. members of the public, 4. em- 
ployees, and 5. life. 

The following outline will give a brief description of coverages 
possible according to classification: 
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1, Protection OF Physical Assets: cnccific 

Fire insurance insures building. oH^ghtning including de- 
amounts against direct loss or damag y further advance of fire 

stniction of building by civil authority o pr resulting from any 

from neighboring property. ,opcrty i^s also included, 

fire occurring on the premises or a ) P P ^ as sup- 

Extended coverage ""f the Lme amount as the fire policy 

plcmental contract, covers property windstorm hail, explosion, not. 

against all direct loss or damage caused by and smoke. This 

riot attending a strike, civil commo ion. ai ^ ^ ^ afore-mentioned 

form reads into the fire policy to which it is attached 

hazards wherever the word fire ^PP^^^^^ j the extended cov- 

Vandalism and maUe.ous ""»'-;f';"‘'";*;';^;Vor damage to glass, or 
erage endorsement extends the po i y , or pilferage, 

loss caused by explosives, theft, urg ly. ^ covers loss 

Contingenl liuhii.ly t ^nic^^^^ law or ordinance 

resulting from the enforcement o ^ any part of the insured 

which necessitates, in rebuilding, the demolition any p 

building not damaged by fire. building owner against loss of 

Rental value insurance form f of any of the 

income where rentals have bee is being rebuilt or repaired, 

hazards insured against, while the p p against loss caused by 

LcasehoM interest form event his lease is cancelled 

having to rent property at a - ^ured agarnst. 

as a result of the occurrence of ^ ' loss to a store operator rc- 

Consequential loss or ^ other contributing plant as a 

suiting from shutdown of Public util ty important 

result of the occurrence of any , endorsement, 

that this clause be included m the po y ^ X ^onual inven- 

Inventory-iron safe clause a fireproof safe during 

tory and to keep a sales ^ 5 and is applicable only m some 

hours the store is not business 

territories and small towns for rc P fixtures, improvements and bet- 
Reporting form insures “[."'losivc of extended coverage cndorsc- 

terments. If annual fire PJ^”"" ’ dollars annually, and supplies of stock 
ment, is more than one bund fomi may be used to advan- 

show marked seasonal variation, a repo & 

tage. .o-iinst all direct loss as a result of leakage. 

Sprinkler insurance insures ag • 

freezing, or breaking of sprinkler installations. 
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Coinsurance endorsement is advisable where an accurate valuation of 
the property insured can be made because it results in substantial savings 
in carrying an agreed proportion of insurance to value, ^^^len it is attached 
to the aforementioned policies, the florist becomes a coinsuror for the 
amount that the insurance carried is less than the coinsurance percentage 
agreed upon. Reduced to the simplest terms, by allowing a rate credit, the 
insurance companies expect the policy holder to carry insurance to some 
named percentage of the value of the property covered. If the value of 
the property it $10,000 and the policy contains the eighty percentage co- 
insurance clause, the policy holder is expected to maintain eighty percent 
insurance to value or $8,000. If this is done the insurance company will 
pay 100 percent of the actual value of the loss. 

Unearned premium insurance reimburses the holder of fire policies, in- 
cluding endorsements, for the unearned remainder of premium, after the 
policy has been terminated or reduced by an insured peril in the property 
insured, which is important where large premiums are invoUed. 

Water damage insurance covers all direct loss or damage caused by ac- 
cidental discharge, leakage, or precipitation of water or steam, but not 
flood damage. 

FMrthquake insurance covers loss by earthquake and is carried generally 
in areas where earthquakes have occurred. 

Electrical signs insurance insures against all direct loss or damage, ex- 
cept loss of use, strike damage, internal explosion or blow-out. short cir- 
cuit. wear and tear, deterioration and damage sustained while being 
worked upon. 

Glass insurance insures replacement of show windows and structural in- 
terior glass accidentally broken or damaged or purposely broken by vandals 
or thieves, including supporting frames and bars and cost of lettering or 
ornamentation or a cash payment covering actual cost of replacement. 

Boiler and machinery insurance covers damage to both the insured ob- 
jects and to the property of the insured, caused by the accident described 
in the schedule, or schedules, and also protects the insured against liabil- 
ity for damage to the propertv of others directly caused bv the insured’s 
accident. Tlic policy also may be extended to include liability because of 
bodily injuries to persons other than employees. Valuable inspection 
scn icc is included. Tliis coverage is especially applicable to florists oper- 
ating greenhouses where boilers arc used. 

Off premises explosion insurance is often overlooked and covers loss 
due to damage to the insured’s property by explosion of boilers, pressure 
containers or machineiy- not owned, leased, operated or controlled by the 
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insured and not on any premises osvned, leased, operated or eontrolled by 

the insured at the time of the explosion. . , , c 

Mercantile open stock burglary insures against ^ . 

to, merchandise, furniture and equipment at florists premises or ware 

house. Visible marks of forcible entry arc required. mercantile 

Mercantile open stock theft coverage may be 

open stock burglary policy and insures agains ic yj marks of 

niture and equipment on the premises or warehouse. Visible marks 

forceful entry are not required. rcsultinE from inability 

Accounts receivable insurance covers directly due to 

to collect money from customers provided sue in ^ j 

destruction or damage to records of accounts receivable ivhilc 

premises. rlcstniction of valuable papers, 

Valuable papers insurance covers loss or dcstnicrio 

notes, records, or customers* lists. ^cennanev) reimburses mcr- 

Business interruption tn^rance (us Hazards in- 
chants for profits that would . reimbursement for necessary 

sured against had not occurred, including reimburscmcnr 

continuing expense. ;„c„r^Q ^painst loss by reason of 

Automobile comprehensive insuran collision or upset 

fire, theft, windstorm and many other eauses, P 

of automobiles. This is the broadest coverage of metimes writ- 

Automobile combined additional coverage i limited form 

ten on trueks in lieu of the aoVdief. to the 

automobile, it eovers loss from wiudstorm, of 

riot or civil commotion, or forced Ian ^ clischargc of leakage 

its parts of equipment; flood or rising wa , ^ ' 

of water, except loss resulting from ram, sn collision or 

Automohik collision inmrunce msures agamst ^ j;o or 

upset of motor vehicles. This cover g 
$100 deductible clause. 

2. Money AND Securities hnlicv is 

Camprehensire d->‘one^’^-^%^ZTo, mom empToyees and those 
highly recommended for florists provides all risk pro- 

with a cash and check exposure o $ premises caused by dis- 

tection for money and securities j^^fruction. It also insures against 

honesty, mysterious of money and securities within 

loss due to dishonesty of employee , 
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or without tlie premises, damage done to premises and equipment, loss of 
securities in safety deposit or forgery of outping instruments. This polic>' 
has five insuring agreements and may be written singly or in combinations 
best suited to the particular business. 

Storekeeper burglary’ and robbery policy provides seven different cover- 
ages under one contract and is designed especially for the smaller business 
with a limited number of employees whose cash and check e.sposure is so 
limited that it does not feel justified in purchasing broader coverage. The 
policy prov ides insurance against inside holdup, outside holdup, kidnaping, 
safe burglary, burglar^' from night depository or residence of custodian, 
store burglary of merchandise only and damage to shop’s stock and fix- 
tures. It can be written in a single unit of $250, $500 or $750 on each of 
the insuring clauses. 

Messenger and interior robbery insurance is a limited form protecting 
shopkeeper against robbery, loss of money, securities and other propert)' 
from his custodian, either within or without the insured’s premises and 
reimburses for resultant property damage. It covers pay roll, deposits and 
other funds. 

Mercantile safe burglary policy covers loss by burglary of money, securi- 
ties and merchandise from within merchants’ safe or vault, including dam- 
age to safe and other property of merchant (except by fire) resulting from 
burglary or attempt thereat. 

Money and securities (broad form) policy protects against loss of money 
or securities caused by destruction, disappearance or wrongful abstraction 
within or away from premises except dishonesty of employees, war or 
forger)'. Safe burgh 7 , interior and messenger protection for property other 
than money are provided. 

Fidelity Bonds for employees who handle money or merchandise in- 
demnify for loss due to embezzlement or wrongful abstraction of money, 
securities or other property. Four fidelity bonds arc available: Individual, 
name-schedule, position-schedule and blanket. 

Depositors and commercial forgery bond protects against loss from 
forger)’ of bank deposits or checks, draft notes or other written promises 
or orders to pay. 

3. OnLic.\TioNS TO THE Public. 

One of the major sources of catastrophe losses to the florist is his liability 
to the public as a result of the operation of his business. Careful consid- 
eration should be given to adequate limits of liability under this type of 
protection. The insurance agent, counselor or attorney should be consulted 
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because of the variance in judgments rendered and the statutor>- death 

limits in various parts of the country. • . i, j 

Comprehensive general and auto liability policy insures against all de- 
clared existing liability hazards, plus unknown hazards occurring du^g 
policy term, arising out of building, premises or business operations. 1 his 
policy and automobile policy if written in the same company might pre- 
vent overlapping coverage on delivery operations. Tlic coverages listed 
below arc included but products and contractual liability may be elimi- 
nated if desired. , - 

Owners', landlords and tenants liability insurance insures bodily in)ur} 

and property damage liabilit)- to the public for both premises and opera- 

Elevator liability policy insures bodily injury and property damage to 

the public arising from use of elevators. 

Contractual liability insurance indemnifies from liability assunied u 

contract. Most common agreement is in assuming 

for injury or damage resulting from signs projecting o\cr si cw 

liability assumed under leases. , i „,c nriem® 

PwLcts liability iiisuraucc protects from loss rluc to 
from bodily injury or property damage eaused by the use of any p 

AuiomMle liability instance covers loss due to bodily 
property damage claims arising from use of automobdes. In 
Lned automobiles, this may be written to include nonowned and lured 

"“Irpayments endorsements to genrnal liability H J' 

nursing or funeral expense to, or on behalf o . ^ch tlle^m 

accident covered by the liability section of the po icy liability of 

dorsement is attaebed. This coverage 

the insured. Attached to the automobile liabiht) po ic). p ^ 
doctors, medical expense and funeral expense, if 

of liability in the contract resulting from any accident causing .n|ury to 

persons riding in the insured's car, including t e ^ ,vitliout 

Storekeeper’s liability policy is ideal for small >^ctail i 

greenhouse operations. Tliis ‘YaUrrIr'eSpay.ncnts without additional 
Zrrn?;atr away^ftLi the P-- products 

habiW. and liability arising from damage eaused by a"yjf ‘b't 
insured may have during the period away from ic pr 
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4. Obligations to Employees. 

Insurance for protection from liability for injuries to employees is ad- 
visable. A single accident to one employee could cause a large financial 
loss in addition to giving the business the reputation of failing to protect 
its employees. This liability may be insured under workmen’s compensa- 
tion and employer’s liability policies. 

Workmen’s compensation policy insures loss due to statutory liability 
as the result of personal injuiy or death suffered by employees of the shop 
in the course of their employment, providing compensation in amounts 
prescribed by law. This insurance is mandatory in most states for a varying 
minimum of employees, usually three or more, unless the employer can 
show financial responsibility to pay compensation to workmen injured or 
killed in the course of their employment. 

Employer's liability insurance covers loss resulting from legal liability 
as a result of injury to employees not eligible for workmen’s compensation 
who suffer injury or death in course of employment. It may also include 
medical, surgical and hospital services. Lawsuits are defended and costs 
paid by the insurance company. 

5. Life Insurance. 

One of the objectives of business is to create an estate and to provide 
old age security for ourselves, families and employees. There is no surer 
way to accomplish this than through a well planned life insurance program. 

Personal Insurance would provide funds sufficient to insure presciv-ation 
of the business assets either by continuation of the business or profitable 
liquidation. If an adequate cash balance is not available at death of the 
owner, it might not be possible to continue the business, and a forced 
liquidation with resulting loss to the heirs might result. 

Business Insurance in partnerships and corporations in conjunction with 
buy and sell agreement retires a deceased’s interest and assures his heirs 
of a full book or predetermined value and permits sur\’iving partners and 
stockholders to continue the business intact and unhampered. It guaran- 
tees a settlement satisfactory' to all concerned. 

Mortgage and creditor protection is the insurance of a permanent 
amount automatically reducing each year, conforming to the terms of a 
mortgage or loan. Loan agencies frequently require insurance in an amount 
at least equal to the loan. Even without this requirement a loan or mort- 
gage should alu'ays be covered by insurance in order that the business 
may have a fair chance with a new operating head. 

KeyfUdn and deferred bonus or pension plans policies protect the busi- 
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ness in the event of the death of a valued employee or takes care of that 
employee upon retirement. This applies particularly to larger florists and 

in cases where the operating head is not the entire owner. 

Annud and single premium annuities may be used as a savings account 

for retirement purposes for owner or einployees. rnmnlexi- 

The reading of this chapter would make anyone aware of the <=0^^ 

ties of insurance and indicate the wisdom of employing 
sentative of good reputation to handle his insurance propm. Earl 1. 
Scott of Kansas City, Missouri prepared this valuable f 

insurance coverages with the unselfish atUtude of being glad to be 


service. 



IX ^ The Shop Front 


SIGNIFICANT IN MERCHANDISING 

The front of the shop is as valuable to the florist as is the facial 
expression of an individual to his personality. The distinctive char- 
acter of a store exterior will make its imprint on the eye of the 
passerby. If he can look at that front and see beyond its facial 
make-up in window display into the shop interior, it will make an 
even deeper mental impression. 

An effective and appropriate shop front is significant in retail 
merchandising. Appearance is of such great value because the sense 
of sight is more than five times stronger than the other four senses 
combined. That fact alone is sufficient justification for the study and 
investment necessary to make the front of the flower shop appealing 
and inviting to the customer. 

FUNCTIONAL ARCHITECTURE 

Commercial architecture has made great strides in recent years, 
and in every respect the advance and influence have been functional, 
making the merchandising process more scn'iceable and convenient 
to the customer. The good architect presents good design based on 
pure logic. Every flower sliop design should be viewed in this light, 
rather than that of personal fancy. It should be pointed out that the 
best architects and store designers are the reputable ones who are 
capable and anxious to secure the best results with small budgets. 

Store modernization has been spreading with the a\-ailability of 
more materials. Tlie florist seems to be reticent in taking up these 
great improvements which would transfonn a store at a minimum of 
cost. In that respect he is out of step in many localities with other 
progressive merchants. His store front is often prominent and 
50 
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spicuous in that it is dated and outmoded. In many instances, a good 
coat of paint or a thorough washing and a few more bulbs to light 
his windows would do wonders. It can be said to his credit, however, 
that the frosting does not always make the cake. Some of the most 
beautiful floral work comes from the shops with the most uninviting 
fronts; the converse is also true in some instances. Both shops could 
increase their business substantially by placing more emphasis on 
plans to transform their deficiencies into business assets. 

Planning the shop exterior is restricted considerably in a rented 
site, whereas the florist erecting his own building will have much 
more leeway in planning its outside physical appearance. The first 
consideration of the florist building his own shop is the style of 
architecture which will best suit the surroundings and the type of 
business he is planning, whether it be a retail flower shop with 
greenhouse or small conservatory attached or just a retail shop with- 
out the facilities of a greenhouse or landscaping department with 

garden equipment, supplies, etc. 

HARMONIZING BUILDING STYLE 

The style of architecture which best fits the site and harmonizes 
with that of other buildings in the district is, in my opinion, the one 
to be preferred. The shop can be outstanding for that reason, or it 
may be conspicuous because of the fact that it is an orphan, or mis- 
fit, in the district or neighborhood. Either one of these buildings 
would attract attention, but the one which shows the best taste ccp 
tainly would not be the orphan, which after the newness wore off 
might be looked upon as a monstrosity. Too radical departure from 
aecepted types of architecture might lead to that unhappy end. 

The flower shop may be built in any style of architecture, and the 
exterior or front may be constructed of any available material- 
glass, stone, wood, metal or plastic. The design of that construction 
should be one that reflects the good iudgment of the florist who is 
the merchant of beauty, design and sentiment in flowcrs^Ccrtainly a 
florist building his own structure would not erect a Spanish-type 
building in a district which was predominantly colonial. Successful 
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real-estate operators and planners of shopping centers are cognizant 
of the great \alue in keeping their districts beautiful through the 
employment of one style of architecture, whether it be modem, 
English, Spanish or colonial. 

SIGNS 

The florist who is renting his store space is generally prohibited 
in the lease from making extensive building alterations. Usually his 
greatest investment in the front of the premises is the installation of 
a street sign bearing the name of his shop, and through this he 
can add style and character to the most ordinary store front. The 
kinds of signs available and the materials used are as varied as the 
colors in the spectrum. The installation of a street sign or name is an 
investment in permanent advertising. The type of lettering used and 
the trademark or emblem should be repeated on the flower boxes, 
stationery and printed advertising. Above all, that sign should be 
legible. Bear in mind that the vertical sign is more difficult to read 
than is a horizontal one. Cit}’ ordinances might prohibit overhanging 
street signs or might restrict the use of certain types of lighted signs. 

My personal taste in signs is a consers'ative one, opposed to 
brightly colored neon or anything garish, because it detracts atten- 
tion from and mars the beauty of a floral display. This opinion is 
dcfinitch- a minority view, perhaps because my shop is located in a 
district where overhanging, neon and colored electrical signs are 
prohibited by lease. 

Many shops, including my own, have no large outside sign, but 
only window lettering or a door nameplate. These signs are usually 
placed about eye ]c\’el for the convenience of pedestrians. TTiis is 
particularly true of hotel and arcade shops. 

If the shop exposure requires window awnings, it is imperative, 
because they are so conspicuous, that the right selection of color, 
material and type of awning be made to fit the store front and floral 
displays. A feature exterior decoration can be made of the awning, 
although most often it is the one thing that receives the least aes- 
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thetic consideration. Shop names are often placed on awnings, both 
front and side. 


DISPLAY WINDOWS 

The most important feature of the front of a flower shop should be 
that of window display area. The current trend of commercial ar- 
chitecture in this respect is the open front; in other words the en 
tire shop is considered the front and is open to view from the street. 
In some cases the window display area is separated from the sales 
area by grilles or a variation in the floor level. In other instances the 
entire shop is also the window or display area, all on one level with 
window glass extending from wall to wall and from floor to ceiling. 

Thermopane glass for flower shop windows is recommended fo 
insulation against cold and heat. It has the further advnn age m tha 
it will not steam nor frost in cold weather. The installation 
glass might be considered even in a rented space, because over a 
period of time it would pay for itself in the saving of heat m winter 
air-conditioning power in the summer, clear window ^ 

in all kinds of weather and less waste in flowers f'®"' 
posure through ordinary plate glass. Tliermopane 
ftre market a sufficient length of time to prove its value and 

practicability. 

ENTRANCES 

The entrance to a flower shop should be inviting. Tlic door or 
Tors shol permit as much vision as possible. In tlic past ew years 
the employment of extremely thick plate glass, without frames, for 
slLrelotJ has become popular, nie door should always be easy to 
open and should be on the street level without steps “P ' 

Tlie more accessible and convenient the entrance is to the shopper, 

the more likely he is to enter. Clean swept walks and 

free from litter and mbbish at all times, are their own obvious 

recommendations. , . , .1 

For the store front which is narrow compared to its depth. 
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mirrors on the side walls from floor to ceiling in the window and 
store area will create the illusion of a store twice as wide and will 
afford a reflected view of the store to the pedestrian before he 
reaches the window or store proper. 

Recessed store fronts, some of them with a lobby effect, afford the 
florist innumerable possibilities for display. Beautiful plants and 
gardens may be used in these areas and changed with the seasons. 
In some cases a neat hedge is effective, and in others urns arranged 
with plants make the entrance and approach appealing. This is par- 
ticularly tme of drive-in shops and others in localities w'here there is 
available outdoor space for landscaping of some kind. 

Correct illumination of the flower shop is a prime requisite in the 
display and merchandising of flowers and will greatly affect the in- 
terior view of the shop by night. As a matter of fact, effective use of 
available lighting technique can transform an ordinary floral display 
into one of amazing beauty. Floodlighting of the building at night 
might be appropriate and a worthwhile investment for beautifleation 
and advertising. 

BARRIERS OR im'lTATION 

Remodeling plans should be in keeping with the tj'pe of floral 
business and the type of its clientele. Some shops might well lose 
some of their customers by lavish remodeling and decoration. A 
luxurious store front in a popular low income shopping district might 
prove to be a barrier to continued patronage of that shop. It is for 
the florist to decide, when planning his store front, what class of 
trade he wishes to attract to his shop. Here, again, the middle road 
is the safest one. 

The shop front should be harmonious and in keeping with the 
theme, color and feeling of the interior decoration whenever pos- 
sible. Whether the project is one of remodeling or building a new 
store front, it must be planned with an eye to the possible expected 
return on the capital invested in the project. Will the investment 
make your shop a place which reflects your ability, displays your 
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flowers better and makes your shop inviting to more customers, who 

will for those reasons buy more flowers from you? 

In making plans for vour shop exterior it would be well to bear m 

mind that the shop front is just a picture frame for your shop and 
its display oi flowers and accessories. 



X ^ Floor Plan and Decoration 


Even with proper financing, a perfect location and a beautiful 
store front, it is still possible to encounter rough sailing, simply be- 
cause sufficient study was not given to the subject of an efficient floor 
plan and an appropriate background for flowers and merchandise. 
Poor shop layouts and unattractive displays are often contributing 
causes to poor sales records. No one can deny that efficiency of op- 
eration requires a planned store interior from front to back. Nor can 
it be argued that flowers are not more beautiful if they are shown 
and displayed in the proper settings. 

The prime consideration after the selection of the site or storeroom 
is that of allocation of space for the various activities involved in the 
operation of a flower shop. How much space should be given to sales, 
office, wrapping, designing and storage? Tire florist who is planning 
his own building generally can arrive at a near ideal in this regard, 
because he is not bound by four walls and certain dimensions like 
the florist who is renting space. In spite of the limitations in rented 
space, however, a great number of florists after careful study and 
experience have worked out ingenious plans utilizing irregular quar- 
ters to better advantage than florists working from blueprints for new 
buildings. 

SALES AREA AND WORKROOM 

The area for salesroom and workroom will vary greatly, depending 
upon the type of shop and its contemplated policies. A number of 
flower shops find that the policy of having work tables at the rear 
of the sales area, in open view of the shopper, is desirable because of 
increased interest on the part of customers and greater convenience 
for tlie workers who do both sales work and designing. Other shop 
owners claim that efficiency is hampered because of interruptions in 
56 
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the designing of flowers and unnecessars- conversation of customers 

with designers. In this plan, they also prefer to have the clutter and 

rubbish which accumulates around work tables entirely separa e 

from the sales area. Both plans have then advantages, bnt obseiv^a- 

tion would indicate that most florists have found the policy of 

separate workroom is more favorable. 

The size of the workroom will depend also on the volume of 

business done. For instance, sonic established shops haic a compara- 
tively small sales area, but require a large working area to deliver a 
large volume of floral work. Generally speaking, a workroom should 
be at least as large as the sales and display area. If the has . 
basement or second floor, that additional space .nay be u ed for 
storage and an auxiliary workroom lor particularly busy dai . 

Many of the flower marts have very small spaces or stalls without 
storage facilities or separate workrooms, because then flowers ar 
sold hi bunches and wrapped lor the waiting customers. 

It should always be remembered that a florist can do g 
volume of business in a small shop because of the constant turnover 
of flowers and the daily or twice-daily replacement of stock from 
local wholesale houses in the large cities. The fact that a shop is 
small is no indication that it is not equipped to oiler a co.i.plc 
floral service. Visits to various floral shops will soon convince anyone 
that the large shop is not always the convenient, efficient and pros- 

perous one. 

CONTUOI- CENTER 

A small but vitally significant spot in any flower shop h the co.i- 
trol center, or office. That space is the nerve center of the floor ac 
tivity including the handling of orders, sorting them for makenp .it 
elm times, addressing of tags, etc. The telephones cashier s desk 
bookkeeper's desk and office equipment are often located tin 
area. In Lme stores the bookkeeping and order taking are segregated 
and not included in the control center. 'I'liere again, t e vo i.m 
business might be a detennining factor. It is obvious that the arc,. 
Imred for these activities may differ. In a small shop one person 
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might handle the control center single-handed and require space for 
only a desk and cash drawer. In larger shops that activity might 
require several desks, files and telephones. 

Some of the newer shops also have consultation rooms, where 
customers may be seated to plan flower decorations for weddings, 
funerals or other important occasions. These rooms enable the sales- 
person and customer to make plans without the interruption and the 
interference of other shop activity. 

An important factor in the appearance of a flower shop is the 
valuable space given to window display. The depth and height of the 
window display space depend largely upon the architectural plan of 
the building or room. If the entrance is recessed, the windows are 
shaped accordingly. Tlie open front windows of the newer type ex- 
tending to the floor make the display area tangible and the whole 
shop interior a part of the window display. Tlie enclosed display 
window is preferred by many decorators, in that it enables the de- 
signer to make a complete picture of the window with various 
backgrounds and lighting effect without the interference and dis- 
traction of the color, lights and objects of the sales area. 

THE OPEN FRONT 

Some shops with a long street front or comer locations have the 
opportunity to have some enclosed or picture windows and niches 
for display, plus other open windows to permit a view of the in- 
terior. TIic designers in favor of tlie enclosed window backgrounds 
ha\'c a good argument when they state that the passersby, upon 
seeing a lovely display, will be all the more desirous of entering a 
shop to see what is beliind the attractive windows. 

1 he trend in merchandising today, however, is away from the 
distinctly enclosed window display with a solid background, because 
experience has demonstrated that a less restricted view of the shop 
interior is more inviting and conducive to a second look and a stop. 
The only separation of the window display area and the salesroom 
is often just a difference of floor level or a separation made by the 
installation of a rail, screen or grilles. 
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The flower shop should have a pleasant atmosphere, and the floor 
pla^Ld the mole of decorat.on and color w.ll do much to acco. 
ohsh that end. The floor covering may be one of many matena 

1 ." ™; 

for the salesperson, who w.ll not become ^ 

Tire color and pattern of the floor covering hould be neutra. 

because of .ts permanency. The colors of the 

rations may then be changed be 

''r :£“t; - fE- 52 ”5“ '= 

though some beautiful effects ^ A dark color for 

or gcomctric pattcrncd paper on „,indow light is not so 

the shop will, a north e^osme d„ 

cheerful as a light color. A S ,, 

much to offset the dark - fl„,,ors of any 

neutral one, which pro\ic!cs g * . ^ green in 

hue. Several decorators have found that 

interior color ^ t„„es can be used more suitably 

many other colors and mu P 

to create smarter backgrounds. Black has nc 
tage on fl.tums and rhs^^ .ses . gne a^cd 

Color combinations ' 1 backgrounds arc- 

decoration to create un.i ual effects 8 tliartrense; 

dark brown with beige; deep f, '" or dark 

deep purple.r£ tones, Caution always should be 

grey with pale grey and white accents. 
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exercised in the use of extremely dark colors, because they may give 
the room a heaw, gloomy atmosphere and throw the interior com- 
pletely off balance. 

Porportions of a room can be changed by colors, and in every case 
tlie work should be done by a decorator and under the guidance of 
an artist who knows color value and balance. Most experienced 
florists have great ability in this regard, and many of their shops 
reflect this knowledge in their beautiful interiors. The atmosphere 
they create through the use of color and the settings for their 
floral displays arc often outstanding. 

DECORATION A CRITERION 

One serious criticism is that too few of the flower shops today are 
fair samples of the artistic ability florists have for sale. Where, if 
not in the flower shop, should the public 6nd real beauty, a pleasing 
atmosphere, good taste and correct color combinations? How can the 
florist honestly undertake to do floral decorations for others when he 
docs not have his own house in order? 

Making the excuse that we are too busy to plan and decorate our 
own shops is a flimsy alibi. We sliould all exemplify more pride, 
ambition and ingenuity in our own places of business, not just for 
our personal satisfaction, but because it will mean more business 
through an increased demand for flowers in our more perfect shops. 

It is advisable in planning a floor layout to make accurate scale 
drawings, placing each item of furniture and each fixture in place on 
that drawing before making any pennanent alteration of wall and 
area allotment. Color and style of the fixtures should fit the general 
theme of interior decoration. Every shop has a feature or tv .'0 in its 
decoration which gives the interior its character or feeling. That 
fcatjirc may be a console table and mirror of period design, or it 
might be a section of display shelves in a modem motif. It might be 
an antique love scat, with a table and lamp, or it could be a 
wrought-iron grille and stairway, or many other things. The other 
decorations could W’ell take thchr inspiration and color from these 
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special features, giving the shop a modern, colonial, Moorish or other 
period atmosphere. 

EFFICIENCY AND COMFORT 

The workroom should be planned with utmost care for utility and 
comfort of the employees. Acoustical ceilings are a great help m keep- 
ing the workroom quiet. The walls should be light and cheerful. 
The worktables should have ample space for the work to be do.. 
Adequate space should be provided for convenient use of all equip- 
ment and supplies, A floor opening with a chute, into wh.c t rubb 
and waste may be swept, is handy and saves many bends » ‘''e back 
in keeping the workroom floor clean. Hie sink and water si pp y 
should be centrally placed. More detailed consideration will be gnen 
to fixtures equipment and supplies in later chapters. 

Ift te space and circumstances warrant their use, it is adv.s- 
able to have a built-in storage refrigerator and garage where de . - 
ei ears may enter to load and unload. An elevator or dumbwaiter 

a footsaver and timesaver. flnor since 

Where there are several employees, basement or 
could be provided for their relaxation m rest period and li ne 
hours. Modern sanitary toilet facilities should be available and in 

m.^ «rwrappiug of packages 

cries and 

is St. .1 -i— 

TS« rrss :£■ "'if"-::' s' 

sloHgc slio.'. viSSS basM,, 

season supplies, surplus bulky ' Common sense 

“'pi— g''o. ..pl—S " " 
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recommended that other flower shops and stores be visited. If you are 
a florist, you will be glad to be helpful to others. If you are plan- 
ning to become a florist, you will find that good florists are indeed 
friendly and lielpful individuals, who will make suggestions and be 
glad to have you make a thorough study of their shops. A shop 
owner is always flattered by the interest of other florists in his op- 
eration. This method of taking a busman's holiday is always a fruit- 
ful one and certainly one of the best ways for securing new ideas for 
the improvement of our own business. 



XI ^ Fixtures and Equipment 


The prime considerations in outfitting any 

=---»rESSSBb:t 

in utility and wants to ha\c tl 
recent merchandising experiments pro 

"’•s::'L,„, -*-« » ...» i. 

will attach particular i.nportaucc to t K , 

color he chooses most gcncralK accessories. The wise 

proper background for all colors in of good cpialitv. 

kiycr also will insist on practical '"f ..Hires 
Various pieces of ec,u,p.nent. ‘^^al jense, bec^^ 

when they are attached to ic rr (,iecration, air<ouditioning, 

become part of the real estate. * ' installed or an 

heating, lighting and phnnbing removed by a 

nexed, become part of the ...^ny leases have 

a clause giving the tenant permission nn,ond,t,oning 

fixtures, such as refrigerators, )ui certain fixtures is granted 

eepupmeut. etc. Often this C:: s^luld always be 

to a tenant in writing by t making installation of 

sure to have this agreement in writing f ^^^,^^Hou to him. 

fixtures, unless his lease specifically provides this protect 

refrigeration 

The most important "“"“orf of’ the eo«ntry'’tor the 

frigerator, a necessity m almost c\ r> 
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preservation and proper storage of cut flowers. Mechanical refriger- 
ation is used almost exclusively today, although most florists in busi- 
ness still remember the regular daily chores of re-icing their display 
cases. A great many of those same sturdily built cases are in use 
today, equipped with electrical refrigeration. 

The size of the display refrigerator will depend upon the antici- 
pated requirements of the flower shop. Because of the considerable 
expense involved, most new shops open with a small compact unit 
which can be traded in on a new larger case when the business 
requires more cut flower storage and display. 

In enlarging and remodeling plans of established businesses the 
display refrigerator generally is custom-built to fit certain areas and 
to harmonize with the shop architecture — in many cases the front 
being flush with the wall. Compressors generally are located in the 
basement or at the back of the shop. 

Florists refrigerators are kept at temperatures ranging from 45 to 
50 degrees Fahrenheit, for conditioning and retarding the growth and 
development of most flow'ers. When florists have several refrigerators, 
they are kept at different temperatures and humidities for flowers 
and greens. 

Some installations have large walk-in refrigerated rooms for stor- 
age of flowers, foliages and made-up designs. In a few establishments 
floral arrangements of all kinds are kept in a large, refrigerated, 
glass enclosed room, into whieh the customer and salesperson may 
enter to make selections and purchases of specific designs ready for 
delivery'. Other shops have storage boxes or rooms for excess stock 
in the basement or workroom, in addition to display refrigerators in 
the salesroom. Some boxes are built so that the front half is used in 
the sales area and the back part of the case opens into the workroom 

for accessibility and convenience of the designers and for additional 
storage. 

Generally speaking, 300 to 400 cubic feet of refrigerated storage 
space should be adequate for a $10,000 to $20,000 annual business; 
400 to 600 cubic feet for $20,000 to $40,000 business; 600 to 900 
cubic feet for $40,000 to $75,000 business, and 900 to 1500 cubic 
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feet a $75 000 to $150,000 business. Note that as business volume 
increases the refrigeration needed does not increase proportionately 
because of a greater turnover and faster moving stock of flowers. 
Refrigeration required by larger businesses will var)’ depending on 
their methods of operation and distances from flower markets. 

Several reputable companies specialize in the manufacture of flo- 
rists' refrigerated display cases and fixtures. Tliey can 
to furnish quality material, expert workmanship, durable finish, 
best of mechanical installation and accurate technical advice^ 

Tlie florists’ refrigeration expert can be of grea assis 
recommending the type of installation best suited to any fl«^«'^op. 
He knows the value of high humidity and slow 
Sliding doors and triple thcrmopanc glass are "“'y J , 

cold and not distorting flower colors, is ‘ 

ished stainless steel is being used instead of mirror backing, because 

it is a permanent reflector and non-brcakable. , 

Because a regrigerator is a.i expensive fixture, the florist might be 

inclined to be too conservative when purchasing re 

0, . I... 1,... r;:. 

Crowding of flowers in a display case can 
SDOilaee and loss in broken and bruised flowers at the end ot 
year to pay the difference in cost between the small and next larger 
c e An overcrowded display refrigerator is neither appealing no 
LtLcLy as a sales potential in attracting the coiisuiner, nor is it 

practicable in the handling of flowers by the florist. 

LIGHTING 

Coninarcd to other merchants, florists generally arc oblivious to 

the real value and sales possibilities of modern and 

A casual survey prompts the observation that most ^ 

aware of recent developments and morleri, dcsigr m » ^ 

and appliances than they are of proper illuminat on 

25 watt incandescent bulb, suspended from the ceiling 

table, and the hanging globe^overed chandeliers in flower shops 
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should be relegated to the days of horse-drawn delivery wagons and 
oldfashioned ice boxes. 

In recent years, however, some new and modernized flower shops 
have installed the latest systems known to illumination engineers, 
whose technical knowledge and advice are available for the asking 
at power and electric company offices everywhere. If more florists 
realized it, they would transform their shops merely by lighting them 
properly. Not only would their merchandise take on new beauty, but 
colors would stand out in their natural brilliance. The general atmos- 
phere of the shop would be more inviting, and floral arrangements 
will take on added glamour and appeal in properly lighted settings. 
Those are things which make bigger totals on the cash register. 

Not many years ago there was a scramble for fluorescent lights as 
the solution for all lighting problems. They have proved to be un- 
satisfactory in many situations and have since been discarded or aug- 
mented with other equipment. No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down as to what is the best lighting for a florist’s shop, because so 
many factors such as area, color, shape of room and effect desired, 
have to be considered. Both direct and indirect lighting may be 
combined, and effectively so, with the use of both incandescent and 
fluorescent bulbs. Strategically placed spotlights set flush with the 
ceiling, with adjustable swivel sockets, arc effective in flower shops 
to highlight certain displays or arrangements. Neon cove lighting has 
been used along witli direct spotlights to good advantage. The light 
company engineers and architects can recommend solutions to every 
lighting problem in any shop. 

The value of well lighted display windows cannot be overempha- 
sized. Here, again, the florist has a special problem, because the heat 
radiation from strong spotlights in a small concentrated area will 
cause the rapid development and wilting of flowers. The same applies 
to refrigerator and display case illumination, where cold cathode 
lamps should be used. In windows and speeial displays the floral 
artist can create unusual and interesting effects by experimenting 
with colored slides over flood lamps to attract added attention and 
comment from passersby. 
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When the electrician is planning the lighting and wiring of a shop, 
he should always include a number of well placed electrical outlets, 
or wall plugs, which might be needed occasionally for movable 
auxiliary lamps, vacuum sweepers, floor polishers, electric turntables, 
electric fountains, radios, cash registers, desk lamps, clocks, lighted 
signs, etc. Recessed lighting for display shelves, niches and shadow 
boxes are used commonly in shops, because they are not only 
more decorative when well lighted, but they are also positive sales 

promoters. 

Far too little attention is paid to appropriate lighting for the 
workroom and office, where many employees of the flower shop 
spend most of their time. To me that installation in the workroom is 
more valuable than in the sales area, because it means better health, 
better vision, better dispositions, better workmanship and greater 
efficiency on the part of cvcr>' employee. That equipment need not be 
elaborate in appearance, but it should furnish no-shadow illumination 
of adequate intensity, without any color distortion of flowers or 
accessories. The lighting expert can save many dollars and headaches 
for the florist in the workroom, if he is consulted m the beginning 
not after months of trying and discarding various lighting equipment 
Although an effective lighting system is a substantial expense, and 
in spite of the fact that the system becomes part of the building 
when installed and is not practically removable, the florist could bank 
on it as a good investment if his lease permitted him to use it or 
only a period of five years. In that lime it would more than pay for 
itself in increased sales and efficiency. If the florist owns his building, 
sound business judgment would dictate the necessity of investing a 
good sum for tlie finest lighting equipment obtainable. 


AIR CONDITIONING AND HEATING 

Air conditioning has iii recent years become standard equipment in 
retail stores, except in the few cases where architecture makes the in- 
stallation practically impossible. Mass production of small room cool- 
ers has brought down the cost to such a point that most small shops 
during the summer months have air conditioning from compact units 
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which require little if any plumbing or sheet metal work. Larger 
flower shops, realizing the value of comfort to their customers and 
employees and protection to their flowers from extreme heat, have 
installed systems costing thousands of dollars. In many cases, the 
same air-circulating ducts and fans in the heating sj'stem are used for 
the cooling of air in the summer. That often is economical and prac- 
tical when a new shop is being equipped, although the ducts used are 
larger than those required for heat only. 

The compressor, coils, blower, etc., may remain the property of a 
tenant by written agreement with a landlord to allow their removal at 
the termination of a lease, although ducts and plumbing pipes and 
electrical wiring remain as part of the building, because removal 
would necessitate too much defacement of the propert)'. 

Special heating equipment and other fixtures used by conserv- 
atories and greenhouses, often operated in conjunction with flower 
shops, will not be discussed in detail. That technical information 
can be secured from any builder of greenhouses or from authorita- 
tive books on that subject. 

Heating equipment in rented shops generally is furnished by the 
landlord. In larger buildings, with several shops or offices, heat 
from a central system is furnished. In some cases air conditioning 
is furnished in the same manner. Of course, the rent charged is 
proportionately higher to compensate for these utilities. 

Hot and cold temperature engineers should be consulted by the 
florist, and he should emphasize to them the importance of main- 
taining a higher than usual humidity for the better preservation of 
plants and flowers in his shop. 

Florists who have air conditioned shops are enthusiastic in their 
praise and would not consider returning to the hot workrooms of 
years ago, where flowers wilted almost as rapidly as did the collars 
and dispositions of the designers. Tlicy have noticed, too, the ap- 
preciation on the part of their customers who come in to shop. 
Often the customer will linger longer than usual in the comfortable 
cool air and in doing so be attracted to additional purchases. 
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SALES AREA EQUIPMENT 

The tables, shelves and stands required in the sales area should be 
simple in design and color. Their design and style should har- 
monize with other hxtures and the architectural theme of the shop. 
The florist is more fortunate than other merchants in this regard, be- 
cause his requirements are few and simple. 

Wall shelves, plant stands, a small table or two and a desk or 
stand for writing cards are minimum requirements. As the business 
increases, other shelves and stands may be added. Often console 
tables and heavier shelves are built in and decorated to harmonize 


with the walls and refrigerator. 

The space allotted for writing cards has many variations. It may 
hold a small desk, with a card rack and chair, or a counter, at 
which a number of customers may stand to write their cards. Some- 
times the desk and card rack arc custom built and have spaces above 
and below for display of plants, vases and floral arrangements^ This 
type is preferable, because it serves a dual purpose. Most florists 
prefer the stand-up counter or desk, because it keeps a customer from 
sitting to visit or chat with friends or salespersons thus preventing 


the use of the desk by other customers. 

Comfortable chairs should be available for waiting customers. At 

least one siaablc mirror should be convenient for the ladies who 

wish to pin on their corsages or adjust their wraps. 

A variety of stands for foliage plants, wall brackets metal, g as - 
topped tables and shelves, sconces, etc., may be purchased at sup- 
ply houses specializing in equipment for florists. 

A simple electrical installation, which may save many steps and 
avoid confusion without distracting the attention of customers 
should be considered by every florist when the workroom is separate 
from the salesroom and display room. In t^c^ales area, a few wd 

placed push buttons operating a buzaer or bell m ‘''J; 

ideal for signaling another salesperson to assist waiting customers. 
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FOR THE WORKROOM 

Tlie workroom fixtures and equipment should be selected and placed 
for the greatest convenience of the workers. Hours of careful study 
on the floor plan and visits to other florists’ workrooms will prove 

profitable. 

A deep sink with running water should be centrally located. 
Where there are several worktables, an overhead water pipe with a 
separate hose outlet for each table, is a time-saver making water 
available for vases, baskets, etc. 

All work tables should have a waterproof top, with a non-reflecting 
finish, black linoleum or rubber being the most practical. Metal or 
tile are not recommended, because of the danger of chipping glass 
and china vases. The height of the designers’ table will vary accord- 
ing to the wishes of the worker, thirty-six inches being most desira- 
ablc for the average person. The width of the worktable should 
be at least three to four feet, giving the designer ample working 
space for larger designs. Many designers prefer working at a table 
behind which a mirror is placed to reflect their work from the op- 
posite direction. This is a good idea, because every design should 
look well from any angle. The mirror is also very convenient for the 
designer to use in working for conect lines and proportions in bridal 
work. It will also make designers and salespersons conscious of their 
own appearance, which is important when they meet the public. 

Where floor space permits, a 5 x 8 foot table will prove to be 
useful when placed in the center of the working area. A table of 
this size furnishes space for several workers during rush periods. It 
also is a boon when large pieces, such as casket blankets, are being 
made, because there is ample room for several designers to work on 
the one piece from all sides. 

Each designer’s table should be fitted with drawers for his tools 
and racks or holders for wires, picks and other materials. Shelves 
under the tables or wall shelves beside or above them are needed for 
containers, paper, boxes, wire, ribbons and other supplies. All corsage 
materials should be accessible to the counter, table or bar w'here 
corsages are made. Seldom-used ribbons, nets and other materials 
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belong in enclosed drawers or on shelves for convenient workroom 
storage. Racks for shipping, cut flower and design boxes and holders 
for foils, papers, rope and tape should be within reach of a wrapping 

table. 

If the workroom floor is cement or tile, rubber mats should be 
provided for each worker. Any worker who spends most of his time 
standing dcser^■es that small consideration for his comfort and in- 
creased efEciency. Stools also should be available for work that can 
be done as well in a sitting position, such as wiring and stemming 
flowers and making corsages. 

In larger shops, a certain section of the workroom is used exclu- 
sively for trimming and unpacking flowers. Under the tables used 
for that purpose, plan the space for refrigerator vases and have 
price tags and labels within easy reach. Refrigerator vases should be 
of one design and neutral color, so that the display will show off the 
flowers for sale without attracting attention to a conglomerate 

assortment of vases of all shapes and colors. 

In shops which base stockrooms for storage of extra accessories. 

vases and other materials, tables and racks are needed for nnpack.ng 
and prieing of shipments of pottery, gift items, and supplies of a 
kinds. Ample tiers of shelves or racks lor the stockroom should 
be built specially to suit the type of extra stock, such as hospi a 

vases, baskets, wire design frames, candles, etc. 

In a hack corner of the workroom or basement, provision slioilld 

be made for installation of a sink and counter, with bins or pulver- 
ized, fertilized soil to be used by the person whose task it is to 
plant dish gardens and design plant arrangements. Racks arc needed 
for holding extra foliage plants and receptacles to be planted. 

If the shop has a basement, an opening at least eighteen inches 
square should be provided in the work room floor nndcr one of the 
tables for rubbish disposal. Waste paper, stems and refuse can be 
swept into this chute, which may be made of canvas or metal. Ilris 
rubbish can be carried out daily in barrels, burned in an mccnerator 

or placed in a built-in waste disposal unit. 

Tlicre are otlier laborsaving devices, such as dumbwaiters or eleva- 
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tors connecting with the basement or second floor, which can be 
utilized in the flower shop workroom. Stemming and picking ma- 
chines, a soldering iron, a pressing iron, stem cleaners and trimmers, 
pot washing equipment, and a compressor with spray for painting 
or waxing flowers, foliages, etc., are other items which might be 
used in flower shops and added to the equipment as the need for them 
arises. 

A radio in the workroom is a good morale builder and often re- 
lieves tension on a rushing day, when employees are working early 
and late. 

Coat racks or lockers for employee’s wraps and personal pack- 
ages should be provided. Some shops which are not easily accessible 
to lunchrooms also furnish a gas or electric plate, and hot or cold 
drinks are served free of charge to workers who bring their lunches. 

MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 

When outfitting the modem flower shop, it is well to consider more 
than the mere broom and mop for the janitor work. Modem fixtures 
and floors will look better and last longer if cleaned and waxed in 
the proper manner with convenient equipment. Consider the purchase 
of an electric vacuum cleaner and waxing machine for tile, wood and 
rubber floors. The vacuum cleaner will save much dust settlement 
on flowers and accessories regardless of the shop in which it is used, 
—and the various attachments are convenient in cleaning ledges, 
moldings, shelves, etc. This equipment will save time and labor for 
the porter and give him time to assist in many other duties, such as 
packing and unpacking merchandise and acting as a helper for the 
designers. 

Near the back door or loading dock should be a sizable table for 
outgoing deliveries or wide shelves with considerable space. The de- 
signers can place completed arrangements on the shelves out of the 
way of other work until the finished pieces can be loaded into the 
delivery car. Small tnicks, station wagons or passenger cars may be 
used for flower deliveries. This subject will be covered more fully in 
the chapter entitled “Deliveries.” 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

The flower shop office might well begin with only a small desk, one 
telephone, a ledger and a cash box. As the business grows, a cash 
register will be needed, then a typewriter or two, with files, other 
desks and chairs and more telephones. Then with more business, a 
safe, bookkeeping machines, addressograph, adding machines and 
even an intercommunication system might be added. 

CONSULTATION ROOM 

If a consultation room is included in the floor plan, it should be out- 
fitted with furniture much like that used in a living room. It would 
include chairs, a tabic or two, lamps and draperies. I'iiese rooms 
generally are used for the planning of parties, weddings, receptions, 
family flowers for funerals, when the customers especially appreciate 
privacy and quiet. The table might be equipped with glass and light 
for the projection of color transparency photographs or might hold a 
projector, with a screen for enlarging color slides of flower arrange- 
ments to show interested groups. Scrap books and clippings with 
photographs of made-up pieces should be handy to give buyers a 
more definite idea of the work being planned for them. Florists who 
have worked in consultation rooms would not be without them. Such 
a room also is convenient when you are buying merchandise or look- 
ing at samples. 

PROPS FOR DIXORATIONS 

A list of the many props and decorative pieces a florist might use m 
his work would be almost limitless. Some of the most used pieces 
are articles used in wedding decorations, such as floor candelabra, 
aisle standards, fern stands, urns and a kneeling rail, or prie dicu. 
These items arc supplied by a number of firms and are available 
in a wide range of styles and colors. The beginner should be cau- 
tioned that it pays to look for sturdy construction and simple design 
when buying pieces of this kind. Buying quality equipment always 

will prove to be more economical in the long run. 

Pedestals, screens, stands and props of various kinds to be used 
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in window and shop displays can be purchased as the occasion arises. 
It is advisable to buy a few new items each year and rotate their 
use in many different ways by spraying them different colors. Some 
florists buy expensive articles of this kind, use them for a season and 
then sell them at a reduced price to florist friends at other cities, 
giving them the opportunity to buy different ones for later displays 
and decorations. Cooperation of this sort enables the florist to com- 
pete effectively with the large department stores, where thousands of 
dollars are spent annually for handsome display props. 

FITTING THE BUDGET 

The initial investment in fixtures and equipment is a substantial part 
of the planned budget for opening a flower shop. Keeping that in- 
vestment in line is difficult for the enthusiastic florist who is desir- 
ous of having a beautiful shop. Even the experienced businessman 
doing any building or decorating on today’s market is fully aware 
that final expenditures are generally much more than the contem- 
plated budget for that purpose. 

Before leaving this subject, it might be worth while to fit our ex- 
penditures for fixtures and equipment into the budget suggested in 
Chapter V, “Finances.” That suggested minimum appears in the ac- 
companying table. 

Fixed Capital: 

Refrigerator $3000.00 

Other Fixtures 500.00 

Equipment and tools 500.00 

Delivery car 2300.00 

^300.00 

Wording Capital: 

Merchandise, Pottery, Ribbons, Etc. 2000.00 

Liquid Capital: 

Cash in the Bank 6700.00 

$r5000.00 

Tiie minimum requirement of $6,300 for fixed capital, of course, did 
not contemplate investment in air conditioning and heating equip- 
ment and several items discussed in this chapter, but it did include 
other necessary items. Location of the shop, local conditions and size 
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of the shop certainly would affect the budget requirements, but for 
the purposes of our discussion here, let us assume that the flower shop 
was in rented space, with heating and general lighting equipment 
furnished. Assume, also, that the sales area was twenty by twenty-five 
feet in size, with a separate workroom of the same size with connect- 
ing doors on tlie same floor; that the floor was black and white asphalt 
tile, that there was a full basement and that the walls were painted 
by the landlord in colors selected by the florist. 

It is not unreasonable to expect the florist to buy a handsome 
refrigerator and compressor with fine mechanism for $3000. He 
might even prefer to have a custom-made case built for that amount 
and install it in the wall between the workroom and sales area, with 
the front glass and doors flush with the wall, thus not reducing the 
size of the sales area by the size of the refrigerator. The display 
case could well be five feet in depth, eight feet in length and seven 
to eight feet in height. It might have rcacii-in doors in the front 
with adjustable shelves and a walk-in door at the back or workroom 
side. The compressor operating the refrigerating mechanism should 

be in the basement. 

Other fixtures for a sales area within the budget might be as 
follows: 


Glass-topped desk for writing cards and display 
stand combined 

Two cliairs and metal glass topped coffee tabic 
Two wall cases of wood or metal, with glass 

shelves , , . , 

Pedestals or nests of tables and plant stands 


$100 

150 

200 

50 


$500 


Equipment and tools for workroom and office might be as follows: 


Two work tables 4x8 feet with drawers, shehes 

and liiiolenin tops 
Used desk, chair and cash register 
Other office supplies and stationery 
Wall shelves for boxes, ribbons and supplies 
Stools, soil bin and rubbish chute 
Knives, snips and refrigerator vases 
Janitor equipment and miscellaneous 


$110 

150 

40 

50 

50 

50 

50 


$500 
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It should be remembered that these are minimum requirements for 
the h)'pothetical shop described, which along with the refrigerator and 
delivery car would total a fixed capital investment of $6300. Some of 
the items could be changed, omitted or substituted for others. 

The landlord on a term lease of five or ten years generally will 
do necessary and desired lighting and plumbing installations. The 
florist might be asked to pay the additional cost for deep sinks or 
special plumbing connections, in which case they would have to be 
worked into the afore-mentioned budgets. 

The working capital of $2000 would be used for salable mer- 
chandise of all kinds. Included in that item would be wall brackets, 
some plant stands, vases and candleholders, which are decorative 
and do much to furnish the sales area of the flower shop, with the 
added color of foliage plants, blooming plants and cut flowers. In- 
cluded also would be ribbons, wrapping paper, wedding props, ac- 
cessories, boxes and all other supplies. 

ADAPTABILITY 

WHicn making fixed investments in equipment and fixtures, the florist 
should always bear in mind that his ideas might change within a few 
years with a growing business. He may wish to enlarge or redecorate. 
If so, would tlie purchases made now be lost, or could they be 
moved and adapted to other surroundings or fit into a larger shop? 
In an expanding business, the display case might become a storage 
box in the working area when a larger refrigerator is purchased 

for the salesroom. Could the wall cases be enlarged or new units be 
built to match them? 

I hese considerations cannot be stressed too much. Hasty decisions 
made in the selection of fixtures might prove to be unprofitable at the 
end of two years operation. Often the man most limited in capital 
makes the best and most practical selections, because he does not 
.spend precious savings without careful thought. 



XII ^ Retail Policies 


Definite business policies to be used as a clear cut guide in the op- 
eration of the flower shop are generally so muddled and vague in 
the mind of a florist in the beginning that with all of the concern 
about materials, location, buying and designing, an explicit program 
of correlated business policies is not formulated. Consequently, his 
business goes on in a hit-and-miss fashion, without the intelligent 

management it deserves, losing prestige and profit. 

The florist might well ask why definite retail policies are needed, 
what they are, and how they should be selected. The answers to those 
questions may vary considerably, depending upon the type of shop, 
location, personality of the proprietor or clientele. 

NEED FOR RETAIL POLICIES 

The need for explieit retail policies is not limited to large organiza- 
tions. where they most often arc noticed and appreciated by the 
public. Tlic florist, large or small, must adopt and outline the rules 
and guides for the operation of his business, whether he has one or 
many employees. These rules will give every customer the same fair 

treatment. 

Decisions should be made about the type of stock and accessories, 
opening and closing hours, prices, credit terms, will-call transactions, 
with or without deposits; deliveries, advertising, promotions, com- 
plaints, etc. The ability to select the policies best suited to his type 
of business may spell the success or failure of the florist’s operation. 
His clear-cut statement and well considered formulation of policies 
will benefit him, his personnel and his clientele. These policies should 
have some flexibility so that they may be adapted to changes of a 
growing business and economic and social conditions. 
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THE SCOPE OF RETAIL POLICIES 

The range of retail policies is so wide and varied that it would be 
difficult to mention all of them explicitly. Some are so general that 
they apply to all businesses. Some are so important that entire books 
have been written about them. Many of the retail policies of the 
florist can be formulated by answering the following questions: 

What type of flower shop is contemplated? Will it offer a com- 
plete or specialized floral service? Are plants, cut flowers, corsages 
and various decorations to be sold? 

What lines of accessories will be stocked? Will it include gift items 
associated and used only with flowers or will it include greeting 
cards, ceramics, figurines and other specialities, such as candy and 
perfume? 

Will the service given be one of personal attention, or is a large 
departmentalized system contemplated? Will the shop cater to an ex- 
clusive clientele or appeal to the working or middle class wage 
earner? 

Is the business to be built on a low-price policy or one which in- 
cludes the most in scivicc, packaging, deliver)- and shlc, with an ap- 
peal to fastidious tastes? 

Where will cut flowers and plants be purchased, and will the em- 
phasis be on price or quality? 

What will be the price structure and mark-up from cost? Will dis- 
counts be given? W'ill prices fluctuate because of competition of 
other florists, who are merchandising with a low-price appeal? 

Will the advertising program be restricted to certain media? Will 
it include direct mail, newspaper, radio, etc? Or will the adsertising 
he done principally through various other promotions and window 

display? What part will the florist play in civic and community 
affairs? 

What will be the practice on handling of finances and accounts 
payable? 

What hours will the shop be open? Will that include Sunday? 
Will special Sunday orders, such as weddings and funeral work, be 
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accepted, or will the policy be one of no Sunday work or deliveries? 

Will free delivery be made on orders amounting to less than $3? 
Will special deliveries be made and at what extra cost? How much 

notice will be required on timed deliveries? 

How will complaints be handled? Will all merchandise be un- 
conditionallv guaranteed, or with certain rescr\'ations, and if so 
what? What about C.O.D. purchases, returned merchandise and ad- 
justments? 

Is credit to be extended, and if so, what reference and require- 
ments must be met by the purchaser? When will an account be con- 


sidered past due and no further charges permitted? 

What practice is to be followed in the hiring of employees, and 
what training will be ghen? What about wage increases and yearly 
bonuses? W'ill paid \acations be given to all employees and for how 
long? Will they be paid on an hourly basis? Will pay envelopes be 
distributed wceklv, scmi-montlily or monthly? Will purchase dis- 
counts be granted employees? If so, how much? What provisions 
will be made to maintain a high degree of efficiency and morale? 
What remuneration will employees receive for long overtime work 


on holidays? 

Will merchandise be plainly priced on the sales floor? Will \olumc 
purchasers be given reduced prices? Will the customer who places 

standing orders receive special considerations? 

What will be the poliev in regard to handling telegraph orders? 
Will every cash customer receive a receipt? When will customers' 

statements be mailed? i a • • 

Will the attitude toward various trade associations and florists or- 
ganizations be one of cooperation or nonchalance? Will the shop 

maintain friendly relations with all competing florists? 

Will a cash rescrs’c be built up for future remodeling, rcdccora- 


tion and improvements? 


THE APPLICATION OF RETAIL POLICIES 

The man who can sit down and make prompt decisions and detailed 
replies to all of these questions would indeed be a genius, because, 
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two to one, in his experience he would probably change his mind 
on some of the policies. Because of their importance and flexibility, 
these policies have been, or will be, considered in detail in separate 
chapters, because they apply to every phase of our business. 

To assist the florist in answering some of these questions it would 
be helpful to study the following analysis made by the Florists Tele- 
graph Delivery Association, which gives the average percentage on 
expenditures made in the operations of a cross section of flower shops 
in the U.S.A. in 1948: 


Cost of Merchandise: 

Cut flowers and plants 41.3% 

Accessories and supplies 6.0 


Overhead: 

Wages and salaries 18.5% 

Delivery 3.4 

Advertising 3.2 

Insurance .7 

Interest .5 

Wrapping supplies 1.1 

Office supplies .8 

Postage .4 

Express and cartage out .4 

Light and refrigeration .8 

Taxes .9 

Telephone and telegraph 1.2 

Rent 3.8 

Depreciation .7 

Traveling and legal .7 

Commissions to agents .6 

Clearing House expense .3 

Commissions on F.T.D. incoming 2.2 

Donations .4 

Rcsers'c charge for bad debts .5 

Miscellaneous expense 2.4 


NET PROFIT 


47.3% 


43.5% 

9.2% 


100.0% 


In setting up his own policies and budgeting his own expenses, 
comparison with this chart should be helpful to any florist. 
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This discussion can be valuable only if the florist adopts deflnite 
retail policies of his own and then adheres to them without discrirni- 
nation or deviation. Consistency in the administration of retail poli- 
cies, combined with common sense, is the great asset of every success- 
ful florist today. 



XIII Personnel and Morale 


Every florist who has one or more employees also has the serious 
duties and opportunities of a personnel director. His management 
and handling of that one position as the boss will serv'e as a criterion 
upon which can be determined his ultimate success and happiness. 

Ten minutes spent in any flower shop, talking with the employees 
and observing their work, will give any careful obser\'er a fairly ac- 
curate picture of the directing head of the business. Without meet- 
ing the boss, that obser\-er will have an insight into his business 
ability, personality, and ethical standards. Vice versa, time spent 
with the boss soon will give the obser\'cr a knowledge of the person- 
nel of his shop and their morale. 

If he is the right kind of employer, he will have an efficient, happy 
staff of workers, interested in the business and its success. It be- 
hooves every florist to spend more time being a better boss, rather 
than scouting around much of the time looking for new employees or 
griping about the ones who are “sticking it out” on their jobs. 

BEING A BETTER BOSS 

There never was a perfect boss. The job of being a better boss is 
never completed. There are many fine men operating small and large 
floral shops who are putting tlicmselves into the shoes of their 
employees, tiy'ing every day to be better leaders, with more under- 
standing, more confidence and more appreciation. Tlicy arc the men 
who have found that application of the golden rule does not end in 

dealing with friends and customers, but goes right into the work- 
rooms. 

Conscientious effort in that regard can solve most problems, but 
often the florist has difficulty in transposing himself into the places 
of his employees. It is easy to overlook one's own faults, particularly 
'^•hen riding in the driver's seat. Soon forgotten are the days in the 
82 
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past when the man who is now boss was seated back in the can 
These words are not idle preaching and so much g.bbensh. They 
are the sound foundations of all business ethics. They work, and 
methods followed by successful business men prove th 

More employees before acceptmg a pos.tion should check the ref - 
ences of thL prospective florist employer. Sonre of ' 

acteristics they should look for are sound ,udgme.r . h.gh rd a Is 

pleasant personality, patience, sense of farr play, 

leadership an open m.nd to new suggest.ons -do . hurn.l 

sympathetic understanding of problems of others, «P 

sLbLy, tolerance and charity. The man or woman t 1 the 

qualifications will be a respected leader, w.th a keen mterest rn the 

welfare and advancement of his or her emplov ces. 

The prospective e-ployec should seek^out 

:irrr':^:: r a plcasaut P>ace ^1..^ - -- - 
the present employees happy and interested lu th ,r ^ 

they say about their boss? What arc his neighbors op.ni™ eoueem 
ing him and his home life? Is the shop one with y™ 

ployee would be proud to be associated? Wha are he " « 
advancement? Is the business progressive? W hat 

hours? Is the salary adccjuate? rlirector 

One of the reasons why a flor.sl might fad to be 

of his personnel lies in the fact that he began on ^ 

out any employees. Uis wife might deliveries. 

while he himself did tlic design wor i Iv words of com- 

Tlrere is no objection to that procedure, and only uords of eon 

mendation can be given the hard worker who makes sacrifice 

start the wheels of his business rolling. After a ’enera 

employ a deliveryman, who would also act as a Pn S™" 

helper in the shop. After more time and “'i in- ^ 

business he might employ a salesgirl, t len 

keener followed by more designers, etc. Until he has g 

employees he doesn’t realize that he is faced win p ' 

lem, because he has not given much consideration to the matter. 
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time to think about it, however, is when he hires the first employee. 
That is the time he should outline his program with respect to all 
personnel policies. 

FAMILY STAFFED SHOPS 

Many flower shops are entirely or largely family owned and staffed. 
Many of them are of the finest in the country, but some of them are 
shops where jealousies and rivalries develop to the detriment of the 
business and the wrecking of what might have been a happy, pros- 
perous anangement. In the latter minority group, the main difficul- 
ties have their beginnings in temperament and clash of personalities, 
because the individual members of the family do not curb their tern- 
pers and because they do not maintain the proper respect for each 
other in the pressure of a business rush. The big test comes often in 
times of business recession, when the profits are spread too thin to 
keep everyone happy and interested in the business. Then crack- 
ups and partitioning of the business might result. 

The prosperous family staffed shops are those in which the mem- 
bers of the family take their duties and responsibilities in a fair, 
businesslike manner. Each one agrees to certain positions and duties 
and works for the common good. That is not an easy thing to do, but 
florists have been successful in that regard to a large extent, because 
this business attracts the type of personality that is broadminded, 
fair, charitable and thoughtful, with just the right amount of tem- 
perament and artistic ability to add a sufficient amount of spice. Tliey 
are successful, too, because they do not expect more of each other 
than they would of an outside employee; they are not so greedy that 
they will not hire other employees when the business warrants it, 
rather than overworking each other, which causes frayed nerves and 
poor health. They are fair with each other as far as remuneration, 
distribution of the profits and working schedules are concerned. 

Some men and women make perfect executives and work quite 
harmoniously and efficiently with any group except their own family 
members. Personality clashes, it seems, are too strong for them to 
curb to make smooth going in family arrangements. 
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SELECTING THE EMPLOYEE 

The avenues from which employees may come to flower shops are 
many. Some applicants come on the invitation and solic'tatmn of the 
shop, and others come voluntarily. Every shop should extend the con- 
sideration of a short interview to the person who drops in and asks 
for work. A file of those names and addresses and some information 
as to their experience and personality will come in handy on the 

day when additional help is being sought. 

If the florist does not have in his file a prospect who might fit his 
requirements for an addition to his staff, he might place a want a 
in a trade journal or in the daily papers at his city, or he might con- 
tact various wholesale florists and suppliers, who often know of ex- 
perienced men and women who are desirous of making new connec- 

.0. —".I 

months in advance. In those cases, it is advisable to contact schools 
of floriculture and schools of design, asking that promising st 
dents with the necessary qualifications be referred to them for work 
after their graduation. Many of the fine designers today secured 
their first positions at the suggestion of the director o the school of 
design at which they took training. Secretaries of local trade associa- 
tions are most cooperative in assisting both florists and workers in 

filling their common need. . • 

When writing to the prospective employee, or m advertising n 

help wanted ads, the florist always should be as specific as possible 

in regard to the position available and the qualifications expecte 

In no cale is it ethical for a florist to solicit his new employees by 
contacting workers directly in other shops at his city securing their 
service by offering better positions. However, he may ^d;-e °th 
florists and wholesalers that he has a position open and ask that if 
they hear of anyone desirous of making a change to con act 1 m 
That action is entirely ethical. If there is an employee of another 
shop who is unhappy in his present work, he may want an interview 
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for a contemplated change. If the new employer insists that the pro- 
spective employee give his present employer at least two weeks 
notice, and explain the reasons for making a change, he is being per- 
fectly fair. He might even go one step farther and telephone or call 
on the present employer of that person and explain his action. 
That might also save hard feelings and misunderstanding and lead 
to continued friendly feelings on the part of other local florists. 

If it were unethical procedure to employ anyone who was work- 
ing in another shop, it would mean that ever}' employee who was not 
satisfied with his position would have to leave his city and go to an- 
other for a position, or quit his position and be without employment 
for a time before accepting a new position. Tliat would indeed be un- 
fair to the worker and detrimental to the improvement of his cir- 
eumstances. 

THE APPRENTICE 

Every flower shop can use an apprentice. The man or woman who is 
anxious to learn may be valuable as an employee while he is taking 
Iiis training on the job. Tliere seems to be an inclination to discourage 
this practice in many shops by their refusing to pay the apprentice a 
nominal wage, with regular increases as he becomes more efficient. 
There are many menial tasks which must be done in every shop, and 
the apprentice is only too glad to take on those duties while he is 
studying and practicing other jobs such as designing and selling. 

An experienced designer often can do twice as much work when he 
has a helper to bring him the desired flowers, to wire and tape 
stems, to fill the needed containers with water, to pack corsages, etc. 
The inexperienced worker in a short time will become proficient at 
those tasks thus enabling the expert designer to do even more. The 
apprentice’s salary may be only half that of the designer at that 
time, and tliis is a good investment for the florist, because his high 
salaried employee is not wasting his talent on work that less- 
cxpcrienccd hands could do well. 

The understudy in time will be able to fill a vacancy in the staff or 
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accept a position elsewhere as a designer, if the shop does not 
require his service. If the business volume of the shop is increasing, 
he would, of course, be kept on the payroll as a designer, and am 
other apprentice added to the force. Larger shops find d profitable 
have a fL apprentices in training at all times. The best ones gen- 
erally become permanent employees. It is not rare to see men and 
women who have taken their training in one shop remain there a 
valuable employees with increased responsibilities as the years go by. 

THE INTERVIEW 

Tire florist interviewing an applicant should put him at Ins ^sc first 
of all by general conversation. It often is a good idea to beg. y 

telling the prospective employee some of the histop' o ' > ’ , 

and Ltlmds of operation. He should be to d abou e P« 
tion and the type of work anticipated generally, but it is adsisable 
not to go into too much detail until near the end of the interv.esw 

Ask about the applicant’s '-^'^8™;’”‘V'“r‘rhin?fiU oi'.ra To ■ 
the tvpe of work he likes to do, rather than have bun fill out tm 

mal application blank for future reading. So j 

learned in the personal intersfiew, winch .nay be “ 

mal written application, or within a lew days, .1 a definite 

TT: mix Xnng the intersaew. Tl.rougl. comersatrim a gom 

insight may be gained into the personality education ^ ^ 

the applicant. Vocabulary and voice are ^ 

applicant is to have contact with the customer ... the office, on 

sales floor or on the telephone. tint the an- 

After discussing the position and having determined that the ap 
After d.seuss. g I .nforn.at.on 

plicant might quality, it is a go ; 

Lut his home life, family, church and club J 

seems to have a happy home life and attends e iiireh, fa M 

e-. c-.-. „ 

s.'rs.v.i.w.i Th. li. .. w 
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in a shop. The sincerity and straightforward look of an applicant are 
probably more important to me in coming to a decision about his 

employment than any other thing. 

Every florist has his own ideas about the type of person he would 
be proud to have in his employ, but his attitude in interviewing him 
and subsequent guiding of his work may soon deprive the employer 
of the services of a person who might have been ideal for the posi- 
tion. For that reason the employer should be definite at the time of 
interview about the wage scale, customary increases in salary and 
the hours of work. The employer should not fail to mention the 
number of occasions that overtime work is expected, particularly to 
the applicant who is not familiar with the florists business. He 
should also point out the opportunities for advancement and perma- 
nence of the position. 

When discussing salary, ask the employee if he thinks he can get 
along on the proposed wage without going into debt and let him 
know that his living within his income will be an asset to him and 
his future in the business. A person who can manage his own finances 
always makes a better employee than the one who is hounded by 
collectors. 71ie man who can and does save some of his salary each 
week or month is a man of good judgment. He will have more self- 
conficlencc and stability. A happy employee is generally an efficient 
one. 

Every’ florist has the need for extra or part-time employees who 
work on holidays and other particularly busy days. Many of them can 
be secured from the file of applicants. It is an advantage to have five 
or six extra helpers who arc familiar with the work to assist when- 
ever called. Part time workers are usually paid by the hour. 

The subject of hours and wages will be treated more fully in the 
next chapter. 

GIVING EMPLOYEES A CHANCE 

It is not easy to begin a new job in a new shop and among new faces. 
It takes time for even the most expert and experienced person to 
adapt himself. Every' shop has its own methods of handling orders 
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and styles to be followed in filling them. The new employee should 
be told to take it easy the first few days, observing but not trying 
to grasp all methods and details at once. Things might seem com- 
plicated to him at first, but let him know that the details will soon 
become second nature and habit. Encourage him to ask questions. If 
the proprietor himself cannot give the instruction and supervision at 
first, one of the other experienced employees can work with the new 
person. Give him confidence by letting him know that the impossible 
is not expected. Be specific in all instructions. 

In smaller shops the employee in time will know about every op- 
eration from cashier to porter, and will probably do a bit of every- 
thing. In larger shops, he might be assigned to a certain type of work 
in the designing, deliver)', office or sales department, but he should 
have a fairly complete picture of the all-over operation of the shop. 

After sufficient training, the employee should be left to do his 
work without too much supervision. Nothing can spoil the attitude 
and interest of an employee sooner than too much careful watching 
of every detail of his work. A look at the finished product and regu- 
lar inspections with corrections when nccessars', make for good re- 
sults and better workmanship. 

DELEGATING AUTHORITY 

As the staff of employees grows, authority should be given to key 
employees or department heads, making certain branches of the work 
their definite responsibility. One might have cliarge of buying and 
another, designing. Anotlier might have supervision of outgoing de- 
liveries and incoming stock, and in larger shops one person would 
have charge of all office activities. One of the designers particularly 
apt at party work could be given charge of all outside decorations. 
When an employee has definite duties and responsibilities, he will 
take more pride in his work. A porter, for instance, will do better 
work and take more interest in his job when given complete charge 
of keeping the shop in order than he will if he is told when to sweep 
the floor, when to dust, when to lower the awnings and when to 
clean the refrigerators, etc. 
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The good businessman or executive must delegate authority and 
have confidence in the men he selects to do certain work. It should 
always be remembered that responsibilities delegated to others and 
handled well should receive commensurate compensation. The de- 
mands made should be reasonable and in line with the ability of 
the worker. 

CONDUCT OF EMPLOYEES 

The florist who does his best to provide ideal working conditions to 
encourage better morale among his employees has a right to expect in 
return good conduct on their part. Some of the rules employees 
should obscr\e arc self-evident, but they are emphasized in the follow- 
ing list of do-nots: 

Do not be a clock watcher. 

Do not fudge on an order nor cut a customer short because it is 
time to go home. 

Do not make it a habit to be tardy in reporting for work. 

Do not handle carelessly an order which was planned by another 
designer. 

Do not resent taking orders from a department head. Instead, re- 
member that lie is !hc voice of the boss. 

Do not waste flowers nor be careless in handling them. 

Do not ever feel that vou arc abo\e doing anv kind of work that 
has to be done, regardless of whose regular duty it might be. 

Do not gripe and complain to your fellow workers. Instead go to 
your supcr\ isor for solution of the problem. If he cannot correct the 
situation, he will go to the boss with yon for counsel. 

Do not permit your work to be interrupted too often by personal 
telephone calls from familv and friends. 

Do not hang back in the harness because you may be caught up 
u ith your work. Instead, do it and go to work on other jobs with 
other employees. 

Do not be careless in your personal appearance or speech. 

Do not speak without thinking first unless you are going to say 
something good. 
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Do not lag just because the boss is out of his office. 

Do not ever forget that anything which will help the shop will 

help you in the end. 


MOR.U.E 

Key men or department heads in the flower shop staff should have 
an intimate knowledge of the aims of the employer m rekt.on to the 
business, including other employees and their work They shou d 
have a voice in the program and he consulted frequently m regard to 
changes in policy and the efficiency of work in their various depart- 
ments. At all times they, as well as all other employees, should 
feel free to discuss any problem with their employer. If the florist 
is human and understanding in helping employees solve their prob- 
lems about work or personal affairs, he will reap a reward in added 

diligence and lovalty of his staff. 

Real team work and a fine esprit dc corps do not |ust happen. 
Thev take guidance, consultation and good judgment in selecting t ic 
staff'. 1-ricndly, informal group meetings, in which an open forum 
discussion is held about all business problems and policies, arc help- 
ful Tlie suggestion box, with rewards offered for the best ideas in 
design or improving service, is advantageous and adds interest to the 
work. At group meetings the employer might go over all the sug- 
gestions and then determine the winners of awards, or he migli 

take a vote of the employees to decide. 

Employees working together form close friendships among cl ow 
employees, and this relationship is earned into their social life, 
whLe companionship and mutual understanding are streiig liened^ 
This personal feeling of friendship may prove to be a definite asset 
to their work in that a good spirit of cooperation and helpfulness 
exists, or it might prove to be detrimental if some of the group were 
not included in that association. Clicpics and group lealoiisics may 
develop unless the personalities and characters of the employees 

selected by the florist arc of tlic highest type. 

Tlie employer and his family should not be included in any of 

these social groups of his employees to the exclusion of other em- 
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ployees. As a general rule, personal and social relationships with any 
of the employees is not a good practice for an employer. Personal 
feelings, lack of respect and jealousy may creep into the feelings of 
the personnel, because the florist unthinkingly failed to consider it 
until it was too late. It would be even more embarrassing to break 
social relations with employees after they had begun. 

At the end of inters'iews with new employees, I explain our policy 
in regard to social contacts by telling them that it is not that I 
would not personally enjoy their company, but that I had found it to 
be a better business policy to deprive myself of those contacts. This 
policy does not preclude my attendance at affairs which include all 
employees, such as Christmas parties, picnics and the like, which are 
good for morale. 

Consistency on the part of the florist will go far in helping the 
morale of his staff. Making decisions about policy on various opera- 
tions and sticking to them are valuable. In other words, the boss 
should not nm hot one time and cold another on the same issue. 
That kind of attitude throws his entire staff off balance, and the em- 
ployees never know where they stand in making decisions. Give 
them added confidence by backing them in decisions and plans they 
make with customers and suppliers. 

Occasional words of commendation for outstandingly fine work 
will do more than harsh criticism of work not up to standard. Eveiy'- 
one makes mistakes and has accidents. WHicn one befalls the em- 
ployee, acknowledge the fact that you too make mistakes. A sincerely 
spoken complimentaiy' remark or a written note to that effect gen- 
erally will give the worker a lift and added inspiration for greater 
endeavor. I do not mean to sav that corrections and constructive 
criticism arc unneccssaiy. However, criticism of work and admoni- 
tions concerning behavior arc always most effective when done in 
a kindly way. 

W'hcn something goes wrong with a customer’s order, because of 
.-an error on the part of an employee, do not belittle your employee 
!to that customer, but be impersonal about it, or place the blame on 
yourself, where it ultimately belongs. Employees appreciate those 
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courtesies. When a customer phones you with praise for a certain 
fine piece of work, tell him that you will thank the designer, to^be- 
cause he did the actual work. Those things add zest to any ,ob. Tlrey 

make the boss feel better too. 

Work should be enjoyable to the entire group. Pleasant conversa- 
tion, smiles and laughter arc music to the ears of an emp oyer, be- 
cause they mean that employees are working with less strain and 

'^TTere are several other things which have proved to be good 
morale builders, such as regular time off staggered ^ 

tables and chairs for those who bring lunches, rest 
or refreshments furnished when working overtime, 
to all employees, hospitalization and workmen s compensation insu 
ance, a first aid kit for minor cuts and injuries and a radio in the 

"'“a floret 1 know well once told me of an incident which bears 

repeating He had been invited to speak at a florists meeting in a 

repealing. ^mnlnvces lie nicntionccl it 

distant city. At a group meeting of ins employees nc 

and asked his employees for suggestions of topics about which he 

might speak. One of them said. ■'Tell those other ^ 

the kind of a boss you are." Otl-r employees c^m dm magi 

mciit To this day, that florist says that was one of the greatest com 

;:;:::e„ts he ever^recdved and that it is still helping him to be a 

better executive. 
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STORE HOURS 

It took a war to wake up florists to the fact that their hours of opera- 
tion could be reduced to a standard comparable to that of other mer- 
chants. Previous to that it was thought by many that the florist would 
lose considerable business if his shop was not open twelve hours a 
day or more. However, customers found that they could conform 
their orders to the more restricted hours. Florists since then have 
found that the shorter hours are more desirable in every way. The 
business volume continues to increase, and labor and management 
both are pleased with the result. 

Opening and closing hours for the flower shop should be regular 
and definite. Practices vary in different localities. In some it might 
be from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., in others 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., more or less. 
Each shop should determine its own policy. The location of the shop 
and custom in the territory would influence those hours. If a florist 
thinks it would be to his advantage to be open twenty-four hours 
daily, that is his privilege, but his decision should not influence the 
actions of other florists in his community. If all of the florists would 
follow suit, the action would be costly and detrimental to all. 

The hours a shop is open for sales and telephone orders may not 
coincide with the hours of operation in the designing department, as 
often it is necessary to have some work completed for early de- 
livery. Also those workers who begin work early should quit earlier 
in the afternoon than do the members of the delivery, office and 
sales departments. 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER FLORISTS 

Tliere are a few indications in some sections of the country that 
flower sales may drop somewhat below the hi^h level of the past few 
94 
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years. This condition could be caused by a number of factors, some 
within the control of the florists and others of a general economic 
nature. Tlie worst possible action of retaliation to that trend on the 
part of the florist would be his resorting to the old prewar practices 
of extremely long hours. Most of the arguments against that prac- 
tice, such as longer working hours for employees, higher utility bills, 
lowered morale, etc., arc obvious. In spite of cverv'thing against the 
practice of long hours, tlicrc arc some shop owners who, in the hope 
of picking up additional sales, will resort to them as soon as there is 

a drop in sales volume. 

The ideal situation exists at cities where florists in their own or- 
ganizations agree on the hour policy and all act accordingly. In 
most cases, however, there arc a few rugged indivirluahsts who insist 
on playing the lone wolf, without cooperating in any trade organiza- 
tion or heeding its recommendations. They refuse to recognize the 
fact that other florists arc not their real competitors. They should be 
cooperating with their fellow florists through organization to pub- 
licize flowers in cvcr\' way. as opposed to their real competitors of- 
fering other merchandise in their bid for the gift dollars. 

employees' working hours 

Explicit working scl.cdnlcs should be set up for the employees of 
every shop. They should be able to plan dehnitely on tbeir time off 
At some cities this is governed by labor union regulations. Federal 
and state minimum wage and liour laws also should be obscrs'cd In 
no case should the working schedule exceed five and one half days 

per week. 

Saturday in the flower shop generally is a busy day, and the full 
staff is needed, in which ease half days of free time for each em- 
ployce could be spaced on various week days to suit the p casure o 

the employee and the working schedule of the shop. 

Every shop experiences volume peaks at holidays, such as Easter, 
Christmas. Mothers’ Day, m addition to the days on winch large 
decorations, formal store openings or large funeral orders are 
booked. On those days many extra hours of work are required on the 
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part of the entire staff. That time should be offset with additional 
time off whenever possible or with greater pay. When extra work is 
required on exceptionally busy days, part-time help may be called in. 
In those cases it is also good psychology to let capable employees 
and department heads make the decision about the working time re- 
quired and whether or not extra part-time help should be called. 
Passing on the responsibility for making those decisions leads to bet- 
ter planning of the work on their part. The result is much better 
than that following a dictum from the manager that everj'one report 
for work at a certain early hour. 

Every worker should have a full hour for lunch and rest. Each 
employee with a year's serv'iee should be given an adequate vacation 
each year with pay. If the employee has been working for six 
months, it is only fair to give him a proportionate paid vacation. 
Many shops find it a good policy to give each employee a few days 
additional vacation in January', following the busy December nish. 
Whenever possible, employees according to seniority should have 
their choice of dates for vacations. 

SUNDAY CLOSING 

Tlie question of Sunday closing of flower shops has been argued for 
years at various meetings and conventions. The shops that close on 
Sundays arc as much in favor of the practice as those that open on 
Sundays are opposed to it. The problem is not so simple as it appears 
on the surface. 

Sunday closings are more common in larger cities where there are 
no Sunday funerals because of nilings on the part of cemetery' and 
church organizations. There is also the obstacle of orders requesting 
flower deliveries on Sunday for funerals to be held early Mon- 
day morning. The florist who closes on Sunday and has orders for 
such ser\'iccs sends them on Saturday, with preserN-atives, water picks 
or Sno-pak to keep the flowers from wilting before the service. 

Sunday weddings are another problem. The shop which is closed 
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on Sunday generally does not book any wedding orders for Sunday 
delivery. Other shops are closed on Sunday, but they will deliver 
wedding and funeral orders which are placed in advance. 

The florist at the smaller city has a more difficult problem because 
of his more intimate association with the entire population, w'ho ex- 
pect service at any time. Sunday weddings and funerals are com- 
mon at the small towns, and those occasions really tax the facilities 

of the florists. , , , . 

The shop which adheres to a Sunday closing policy should not 

make exceptions for certain customers. That procedure leads to severe 
repercussions. An order that is delivered for one customer on Sunday 
is no more important in the eyes of another customer than is his 
order. If a shop owner starts making exceptions, it would be a bet- 
ter policy for him to remain open on all Sundays. 

If a shop is open on Sunday, anangements should be made for 
employees to have another day off during the week. Going o church 
on Sunday means mucli to many persons, and it is a good practice 
which should not be denied to anyone. To other people the rest ai 
relaxation on that day means just as much to their happiness and 

well-being. ,, .n ^ 

Tlie general public and all flower shop customers usually wi 1 re- 
spect the shop that adheres to the Sunday closing policy^ People do 
not expect the gift merchant or department store to deliver mer- 
chandise on Sunday just because it is someone s birthday, anniver- 

I favor closing on Sunday without exception. I am t° 
customers who are insistent on having Sunday deliveries to those 
shops which are open on Sunday. I have had the experience of work- 
ing seven days a week, including evenings, in my own shop, but 
would not return to that practice or recommend it to anyone else. 
Tlie few orders lost by Sunday closing could never persuade me to 
ask my employees to work on that day. The only exceptions we make 
are Easter and Mothers’ Day, in addition to Christmas and St. 
Valentine’s day when they fall on Sunday, 'nicn we close at noon. 
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HOLIDAY CLOSING 

Realizing the value of good morale, some florists have gone to the 
extent of closing on every holiday and sometimes at noon on the day 
before. On the other hand, other employers are so grossly interested 
in their businesses that they overlook the importance of holidays in 
the lives of their employees and families. 

Shops which close Sundays should experience no difficulty at all in 
closing on Labor Day and the Fourth of July. On Easter and 
Mothers’ Day they may adhere to the rule and make all deliveries on 
the days previous, or they make an exception to their regular policy 
and remain open at least part of the day to facilitate handling the 
great number of orders booked, in addition to late orders which 
might be received on those mornings. 

On other holidays, such as Christmas, St. Valentine’s day. Thanks- 
giving and New Year’s day, Naricd policies might be adopted. Any 
policy should be definite, so that employees and customers would 
know of the plan in advance. The shop might be closed all day, just 
in the afternoon, or not at all. 

Our own policy in regard to holidays, except for Labor Day and 
I’onrth of July, when wc close all day, is a compromise. Wc close at 
noon on all other holidays. On those half holidays onlv half of the 
regular staff reports for work, giving the other cmplojecs a full 
holiday. I he cmplojces decide among themselves in advance which 
ones in each department will be off all day on those holidays, alter- 
nating the work and suiting their convenience as to which days 
they would prefer entirely free of work. 

SS'ACES AND SALARIES 

I he biggest item of expense in the flower shop is the amount spent 
for wages and salaries. In the average shop this amounts to twenty 
per cent of the gross sales and includes all wages paid, including 
tlie owners salary. In shops operating on a low' price policy, the 
percentage might be lower. In shops operating on a serv'ice policy, 
where most flowers arc delivered already arranged and beautifully 
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packaged, the percentage might mn much higher because of the 

added work on each order. n • i 

The old saw, “You get what you pay for”, applies well in the 

case of wages and salaries. Many things make a position desirable, 
and the same things make the employee a desirable one. A fair 
employer will pay well the employee who serves him efficiently. Al- 
though business relations have their important human side, it is a 
cold-blooded affair in which the employee must make money for the 
aorist to remain on the payroll. The florist who tries to take advan- 
tage of a condition, or underpay an employee, is cheating himself, 

as well as the employee. 

Paying higher wages than the average florist may prove to be g 
business, because the recipients of that money will work dili- 
gently than would a staff twice as large receiving half the individual 

'^^Most shops pay on a weekly or semi-monthly basis. Some pay key- 
men or department heads monthly or weekly salaries and « 

the employees on an hourly basis. In meetings of 

has been discussed, and by unanimous vote, all employees pre e red 

the weekly wage over the hourly, regardless of the extra ho rs o 

work. Some florists pay, in addition to regular wages, a 

centage on sales by the individual. This practice is not good, became 

it IcaL to rivalry among salespeople, soliciting of orders high 

pressure sales tactics. . 

When the flower shop is inconmrated, the management can . s le 

shares of stock to key employees as part salary^ or bonus 1 his 

gives them a real interest in the business, and they share m t e 

profits in proportion to the amount of stock they osvu Ye 

Lnuses paid at the close of each business year, usually after or ust 

before arristmas, are connnou. Most businesses find ‘ ; 

while incentives to employees. Sometimes the amount of the bo. m 
is based upon the profits of the business and ,s paid proportionately, 

depending on regular wages and seniority. It - ?*• 

ever, to pay key employees annual bonuses based on ^ 

than profits. The amount of profit a business shows might be the 
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subject of argument and cause friction between employer and em- 
ployee. Employees then might question the florist concerning his ex- 
penditures, which would reduce the amount of their share in the 
profits at the end of the year. Farsighted florists for that reason pay 
key employees a small percentage of the gross sales or a larger 
percentage on the increase in sales as compared to the previous 
year. Tlic amount of the annual bonuses would, of course, be in- 
cluded witliin the twenty per cent wage for the average shop. 

Our own policy is that of paying employees twenty per cent of the 
gross sales, exclusive of the owners’ income from the business. At the 
end of the year, the amount remaining in that hventy per cent of 
gross sales fund, not already paid to employees as wages and sala- 
ries, is divided and paid in bonuses, based on seniority and wage 
scale. We have found that the entire staff is interested not only in 
total sales, but also in making money for the shop. That is basic. If 
Ihe shop is not making a proflt it cannot continue to operate. 




XV ^ Deliveries 


Delivery oi flowers is one of the essential services required of pract 
cally afl florists, and they have developed it to a high degree of 
fieiency It is also one service that often is abused by the unusual de- 
mands made upon It by florists themselves. Many florists have go 
ro Ltmes in’^eatering to the whims of customers who expect de- 

livery of flowers to be made on extremely short 

cLnared to the deliveries of merchandise by other stores, those 

by the florist in his every day routine would be 

T^at is necessarily true because of the time f ^ f 

nature of practically all flower orders. Although mo t ^ 

t'f- lit w..^ 

aspects connect constant 

signer’s art may be lost. 

the delivery man 

Tl.e man wbo delivers dTdy 

tomers and leaves more ii P ^ constantly, in public 

than any other employee. „„,,„,ers. The kind 

buildings and in ® bearing on the business. 

°'ThrvIhrorhiTpersonality, appearance and “J’"' 

ous. His services, if flower 'Zp. Yet he 

h geneLZthc’loZt'’ paid employee, and is hired on the basis of 
low pay rather than on other valuable <,uahfications. 
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Apprentices often begin their work in flower shops by delivering 
part of the time. As they progress in their knowledge of the work, 
or as the business increases, a man may be selected to do delivering 
exclusively, or with some janitor duties in addition. When that man 
is selected, the florist should be on the lookout for the following 
qualifications: Pleasant personality, good speaking voice and vocab- 
ulary', neat appearance, a solicitous manner, knowledge of streets and 
locations, driving experience, sober habits, etc. 

When employed, he should be told of his duties and the impor- 
tance of his position in meeting people when he is delivering flowers. 
He also should be taught the names of various flowers and their 
care, so that he will be able to answer customers’ questions. He 
should be able to recognize misplaced flowers in arrangements he 
handles so that he can correct the flower which has slipped out of 
place before delivery is completed. He should know how to handle 
flowers, presenting them with a flourish, never in a eareless manner, 
regardless of whether he is delivering to a home, hospital or funeral 
chapel. Ili.s good manners and his courtesies never will be wasted ef- 
fort. He will offer to handle and unwrap large packages upon de- 
li\cry, fill containers with water and make suggestions as to the 
flowers’ care. 

The dclis'crs' man should be furnished a well fitting uniform, simi- 
lar to the custonum- chauffeurs’ garb, or a tailored uniform in good 
taste. The jacket and cap should be inscribed with the shop name to 
make liim imincdiatch- recognizable b)' the persons receiving flowers. 
Cleaning and pressing scr\'ice on all uniforms should be paid by the 
sliop. unless other special arrangements are made. It should be 
stressed that a spotless, pressed uniform on the driscr is as impor- 
tant as tlie appearance of the package he delivers. 

His ability as a good driver should be rewarded with cash prizes 
(tr increases in salaiy. Keeping him interested in his work and proud 
of his position is of far less expense and trouble to the florist than 
the periodic turnover in deli\-cnmcn. Many fine deliverymen leave 
their jobs because their work is not appreciated and because they 
arc treated as mere flunkies by other emplojees. The hard work in all 
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kinds of weather, the caution required on busy streets and the im- 
portance of his work should be respected by all other employees, re- 
gardless of the age or race of the delivery man. 

THE DELIVERY CAR 

The styles and makes of florists’ delivery cars are numerous, but 
most popular with all shops is the half-ton panel truck. The 
reasons for and against different types of delivery ears are about as 

varied as arc the makes of automobiles. 

Tire small shop in its beginning nright be sen-ed qurte adequately 

with a passenger car for delivery purposes. Other shops nnght find 
the panel truck, with the auxiliary use of a passenger ear, adequate. 
Large shops n.rght require a fleet of dehvery trucks. Some flor.sts are 
well pleased with leased trucks, which arc ava.iabic in most larger 
cities Tire rental companies take care of all repairs, insurance, gas 
and oil and replacement of the truck with a new one when nccessa^. 

Some city shops use station wagons and passenger cars exclusive y, 
because they can be driven on the boulevards, which makes for 
faster delivery and smoother rides for the flowers and arrangements. 
When thos^ shops do need a large truck for heavy and bulky 
decorations, they augment their facilities lor those days by renting a 

‘™The choice of delivery equipment is one of 
depending on the needs of the particular shop. lU-gardlcss of t 
tZ the car should be mechanically elhcient and a credit to the shop 
it represents as far as appearance is concerned. Modem, well kept 
ears bearing the name of the shop or trade-mark lettered m ap- 
propriate colors in good taste, arc constantly moving signboards on 

the streets in the city. 

EXTRA DELIVERY EQUIPMENT 

The florists’ delivery truck should have some extra equipn-t to 
facilitate its specialized service. Racks to hold vases, plants nd 1 as^ 
kets to prevent their tipping are a necessity. These can be built by the 
florist in sections from lightweight lumber, so that they can be re- 
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moved from the car easily when the space is needed for other pack- 
ages. Shelf-like racks or hooks, on which to hang or place funeral 
pieces, are a great space saver in the truck. Often these shelves are 
built on hinges attached to the walls of the truck body. \Vhen in use, 
these shelves almost meet in the center of the truck, giving the car 
a triple floor area for hauling many funeral pieces at one time. 
Florists have devised several ingenious gadgets to fit their own de- 
liver)’ cars for utilizing their entire capacity in the deliv er)' of flowers. 

TTie bodies of some trucks are insulated against extreme heat and 
cold, a precaution to insure the perfect condition of flowers at the 
time of delivery. The heated and insulated truck will save considera- 
ble time and additional wrapping materials in extremely cold 
weather. 

A spotlight or a good flashlight is a great convenience and time- 
saver for the deliver)’ man on late trips, when it is too dark to see 
house numbers from the street. A clock in the instrument panel or a 
watch for the driver on timed deliveries is essential. 

In the near future, the two-way radio in all kinds of delivery cars 
may be considered standard equipment. It will enable the florist to 
contact the driver at any time to give him changes of addresses and 
instructions for other stops to be made on the .same route. The de- 
livery department supervisor will know at all times the whereabouts 
of the driver and will be able to tell almost to the minute when he 
will return for other deliveries or whether he has had trouble of any 
kind. 

A street guide and director)’ in the car will help the driver locate 
correct addresses when an incorrect number has been furnished by 
the customer or an error has been made in the office or salesroom. 
He always should have available an assortment of wire, modeling clay 
and tape, so that he can do minor repairing and straightening with- 
out returning an entire arrangement to the shop. If the damage is 
serious or the flowers broken beyond repair, the driver should know 
in all cases that the piece should be returned to the shop, so that the 
damaged flowers may be replaced. He should not be criticized too 
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severely when he has an accident of this kind. Often it is not his fault 
He 2ht have had a car that was too heavily loaded or crossed or 
he might have had to stop suddenly to avoid a trafEc accident. A 
ride by the florist in his own delivery car with a load of flowers 
wfll soon convince him that breakage and disananged bouquets 
not always the fault of his deliveryman. 

DELIVERY RECEIPTS . , Ti. 

knowlcdgment by the rccipicn furnish the name 

wi,. ,1.. »• .««. 

of the person who signed for H ^ 

The delivery reeeipt ^ and address of 

with a space for signature. Special cards may he 

the consignee and tlie rec p 

printed for this purpose, or the flo ist may use 

rubber-stamping upon it the miprm ° ^ „it,i lines 

"rz— til".™; „iij i».ii". i- 

arc arguments in favor of both because it is more flexi- 

Our prelereiice is P i,„„ t,ie tag envelope is 

ble. A card can be filled out at 

addressed and is ready on this card. 'Fhe cards 

time promised for delivery s i rmitine the deliveries, so the 

should be placed in order by the „der of 

driver can go to the addresses m ^ 

SrcS^-o^I^ll^-hlnamesofth^ 
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and each day’s delivery cards should be kept in a file. After three 
months, they may be destroyed. Some florists mail the receipts to 
their customers. 

A count of delivery' receipts gives the florist an accurate way 
to compute the cost per delivery. Delivery expense, not counting 
wages, in the average shop amounts to three per cent of gross sales. 
In figuring the deliver)’ cost of each package, all car expenses includ- 
ing depreciation and the salary of the driver, divided by the num- 
ber of deliveries would furnish the cost of delivery per package. City 
florists have reported their delivery cost per package to be betyveen 
55 and 75 cents. 

If the consignee is not at home when the delivery is made, the 
driver always should know what to do. Usually he should leave a 
note on the door of the recipient’s home advising him that deliver)' 
of flowers had been attempted and that they were either left at a 
neighbor’s home or returned to the shop. Notices to hook on door 
handles imprinted with the florist’s name with spaces to give the 
necessary' information may be purchased at stationers catering to 
florists’ needs. 

SPECIAL DELIVERIES 

Although a great many florists’ orders are timed deliveries, they 
\isuall\’ arc not considered special deliveries unless the delivery must 
be made yvithin a short time after the order has been placed or un- 
less a customer requests deliver)' at a certain time. Every shop de- 
cides its own policy in regard to this. 

A great number of city florists set up regular schedules for de- 
liveries to various sections of the city or suburbs and certain hospi- 
tals. They acquaint their customers yvith the hours of those deliveries 
on regular routes. Any delivery outside of that area or at a different 
time would be considered special, and generally an extra charge is 
made if the order is accepted. A deliver)- to be made yvithin an hour 
or two after receipt of the order in the average shop yvould be con- 
sidered a special delivery’, and a reasonable fee should be charged, 
depending on the distance. 
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When an order is placed in advance for a luncheon, delive^ 

should be made sometime in the morning with the other orders. If 

for a dinner, or an evening affair, the order should be delivered on 

regular routes with other afternoon orders. Neither of these shou 

be classed as special deliveries by the florist. , 1 1 

A dosing hour for order taking for deUvery the same day should 

be established. It usually is early or mid-afternoon. Any detary of 
an order placed after that time would be classed as special. Oire ex- 
ception made by most shops is that of the late funeral order. Eve^ 
effort is made to rush delivery of these last minute orders, usually 

It is a common practice for shops to have a deBmte policy n re- 
gard to the minimum purchase, usually $2 to $4, upon which de- 
livery will be furnished without extra charge. 

SPECIAL HANDLING 

Hospitals and funeral homes in different sections 

set up rules regarding the delivery of flowers. 1 her preferences 

whether indicated by set regulation or ‘^Id'h ^tl e 

time manner place or kind of delivery, sl.ould be respected by the 

florEt and his’ddiveryinan. Some funeral homes their receiving 

room to flowers at certain hours, because t icy canii ’ I 

logue and place the flowers for a funeral service on 1 n d 

lilies, some hospitals have a reg.ilar . whjU. tl. fl^ 

rist delivers, wliilc others retiuirc the packages 

floor or room occupied by the patient. morcdurcs 

Some churches and other institutions also have 
which should be followed by the florist in delivering A"-- 

Weddines in their decoration and service, require considerable 

time on tl part of deliverymen — 

^ms‘Tli:rLr s3d he accounted - and inHu« in 
the price of every decoration or order rccimrmg special handling. 

tL florist has his 

ber of extra delivery cars and men are iiccaeo 
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He might have taxicabs deliver corsages and boxes of cut flowers, but 
more often he has his own group of men with cars, often college 
students at home for the Easter or Christmas vacation, who help on 
every holiday. Having the same men work on various holidays ob- 
viously is advantageous. They may be paid on an hourly basis, by the 
mile or a certain amount for each package delivered. 

C.O.D. orders are handled by the florist in the regular manner 
without extra charge, and collection is made by the driver, who leaves 
a receipt with the customer. The order may have been one on which 
a down payment was required before it was made up or delivered. 

Ever)' florist has his own policy in regard to picking up cus- 
tomers’ containers to be planted or arranged or his own containers 
after they have been used by his customer. In handling an expen- 
sive or breakable container belonging to a customer, the florist al- 
ways should warn him that he cannot be responsible for breakage. In 
most of those cases, the customer will assume the risk gladly, or else 
may bring in and pick up the container after it has been arranged. 
There is no insurance policy a florist can buy to protect himself 
against the breakage of liis customers’ vases and bowls in his cus- 
tody, unless those specific items are listed in his policy. 

Many shops make regular scheduled deliveries to nearby cities 
where there may be no other floral service. Others offer to ship 
flowers by air express to any part of the country and by rail express 
w'ithin a radius of several hundred miles. Although this is not gen- 
eral, it is a policy which is not recommended in view of efficient 
florists’ telegraphic services available to all good florists. 

It should go without saying that anyone interested in building a 
business or staying in business should not be careless in making 
promises about deliveries or any other matter pertaining to his serv- 
ice or merchandise. If an order is promised for delivery at a certain 
time, it should be delivered at that time. Every florist knows that 
failure to fill orders as promised causes the cancellation of orders 
and the loss of customers. Success in any business is in direct ratio 
to its integrit)'. The integrity of a florist’s shop is only as good as 
that of its management and personnel in living up to their promises. 


XVI ^ Supplies and Inventory 


The working capital of the florist is not large compared to that of 
^her businessmen. His stock of cut flowers and p ants, winch ac 
counts for most of the sales, is turned over pract.ca ly every day and 

replenished with new merchandise, Tliis is neccssar, ^ 

the perishable nature of most flowers and plants, A large part 

tcrials and accessories, which he uses every aay i p k 

„ ... ... ; — r..:i t 

florist starting a new business. Le would be 

used on plants and cut flowers, and the hala.rcc of ^ 
invested in co.rtaine.s, supplies and accessonc . Tins chapter rs 
limited to a description of these to the exclnsion of cut A^ers pla , 
and office and stationery supplies, which w.ll be d.scusscd later. 

INVENTORY 

be able to buy an ample opening stock for $1,800 or less. 

The kind and quantity of supplies and accessories purchased will 
dejllid on the type of shop the florist operates. If he has a low^ 
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price policy, he generally would not carry high grades of satin and 
taffeta ribbons, ceramics or fine glassware. 

Tlie wholesale supply firm will recommend the quantities of vari- 
ous supplies for the new shop. Any experienced florist would also be 
glad to recheck that list and make recommendations as to the 
quantities of various supplies contemplated. Caution should be ex- 
ercised to avoid overstocking of seldom-used materials to prevent 
tying up valuable ^\' 0 ^ki^g capital. Money invested in little-used or 
slow-moving merchandise may prove disastrous. 

The florist who operates efficiently and follows good business pro- 
cedure takes an accurate inventory of all of his salable merchandise 
and supplies at least semi-annually. This enables him to figure his 
profit accurately for a gi\cn period and is ncccssar>' in the proper 
preparation of income tax returns. It also sen'es as a guide in deter- 
mining slow-moving items. W'el! arranged and labeled merchandise 
and materials in the stockroom.s make the task a simple one and 
saves time in selecting materials for every day work. The inventory 
should be made on a co.st or current price basis whichever is lower. 

Too few florists really know how much money they have invested 

in iincntory. If they did know how much really idle working capital 

tlicy had, it would tend to make them more careful biu’crs and bet- 

# 

ter money-makers. Dead inventor)’ and slow-moving merchandise 
should be disposed of as rapidly as possible in any business. In other 
businesses this generally is done through special sales. The florist 
need not do that because so many of his orders are combination sales 
of bo\\’is, vases, plants and flowers. Many of his orders arc open, and 
his slow-moving stock often can be utilized to his advantage, as well 
as to that of his customers, by using containers at a price discount 
on hospital and gift orders. Tlie moving out of these items gives the 
florist a chance to use that working capital on new merchandise and 
accessories. A fast turno\'cr of this stock and its replacement with 
new and different merchandise will always interest a customer and 
lead to increased sales, instead of giving the store a dead atmosphere, 
with the same slock on the shelves from month to month. 
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Florists’ supplies might be classified as follows: Working mate- 
rials, trimming supplies, packing supplies, floral containers, decora- 
tion accessories and supplcnicntar>' and holiday supplies. 

WORKING MATERIALS 

Wire is one of the most used supplies in the workroom of the flower 
shop The designer uses it to reinforce stems and fasten together tl 
stms in designs of every kind. Florists’ wire, either fl-n-enan.de 
or natural finish, annealed for pliability conies in 2 or IB-in h 
lengths in weiglit graduations from No. ?2, the finest, to No. 18 the 
l2t;. The fighter weight wire is also available on spools or sticks 

to use for binding. , . ,..,,fprrcd 

Florists’ thread, iii various weights and 8'™’ ^ 

bv some designers to use in the tying and binding of floweis 

^’’"LTlT'afed elastic paper), slemivmp (adhesive ribbon) and 

p " 

..a i.i.h ,i™. ...a »>.. ™ «; ‘“.iS 

available in various colors and are from onedialf ° ^ ; 

Wire designs, such as wreaths, hearts and casket plaques, arc 

as foundations for 

sphagrrurn mo.ss m bales gcncially 

and molding or rereatk .rap. Some designs at- 

IS wrapped with green wax 

ready packed with moss may '’Y’;'*’;" used as standards 

Picks of wood, wired or unw.red, in '-rioiis si.es,^ are 

flowers and also are useful in reinforcing long, pliable stems 
flowers or plants. 
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Chicken wire netting, in 1 or 2-inch mesh, when crushed and 
used in bowls or vases, is a popular holder for flower stems. 

Frogs of metal, in the dome or pin type, are also used as flower 
holders, particularly in low, flat bowls. 

Modeling clay and plumber’s lead are needed to fasten holders to 
the bottom of bowls and trays. 

TRIMMING SUPPLIES 

Philly fern pins, shaped somewhat like hair pins, are convenient for 
fastening ferns and flowers to mossed designs. 

Flower dye, sold under a number of trade names, is available for 
tinting flowers to achieve certain color effects and may be purchased 
in tablet, powder or liquid form. 

Flower ri'dx is applied by submersion or the spraying of the flow- 
ers to seal in the moisture of the petals and retard wilting. 

Floralife and Bloomlife are trade names for cut flower foods, 
which dissolved in the water according to directions, will prolong the 
life and beauty of the flowers. 

Sno-Pak and Styrofoam as foundations for floral arrangements 
have versatile uses in the hands of the designer. 

Floral cement is a handy rapid-dry-ing glue made specifically for 
the gluing of flowers to materials obviating the use of wire or thread 
and giving a neater finish to that type of work. 

Crepe paper, foil. Pliofilm and cellophane, h\'enty to twenty-four 
inches wide, in various colors, designs and combinations, may be 
purchased on 50-foot rolls and are used primarily in decorating 
plants and gifts. 

Ribbon is one of the most important items on the florists’ supply 
list in that it is used generously and accounts for a large percentage 
of their investment in supplies. Good ribbon of chiffon, satin and 
taffeta in a range of colors and widths from one-fourth to five or 
more inches might account for an investment of more than $500 for 
an opening stock. Metalines and sleazy ribbons of inferior grade are 
used commonly in shops operating on a low-price policy. 
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Metallic ribbons, net, French maline, cords, braids, feathers, se- 
quins, Fringette, Curly-que 6nd many uses in flower shops espcciallv 

for corsage and bridal work. 

Bouquet holders, handles, corsage pins, bands for wristlets and 
necklaces are other items stocked by all florists. 


PACKING SUPPLIES 

Boxes account for a sizable investment of the florists’ working capi- 
tal. Flower boxes range in size from the smallest tor boutonnieres 
to the large ones for funeral designs. The quality and colors obtain- 
able are numerous. Shipping cartons of all sizes for flowers taken on 
long trips or shipped by rail, plane or motor also are stocked by 
most shops. These materials will be considered more fully later. 

Other items generally used for wrapping and packing flowers arc 
various weights of tissue and wrapping paper, waxed tissue, cello- 
phane, cellophane corsage bags, tags, shredded paper, Scotch tape, 

gummed tape, twine, 'I’y-ad tape, etc. 

Baskets of wicker or metal m many sizes and shapes are staple 

merchandise in most flower shops and are used most often for f.i- 

ncrals, store openings and decorations. i i „ in 

Bowls and vases of every kind are accepted merchandi e today 

flower shops. Florists are selling more arrangements of flouers 

plants in containers than ever before. Arrangements 

Lies are selected often by customers to send as gifts for various 

"TrTcopper and pester conhiiners arc popular wha, an 

ranged with flowers or plants. Many of these items made o o her 
materials are also decorative accessories for any home 
considerably increased the business of many florists. 

Hospital vases arc used by the hundreds in flower shops. Although 
thev are made of inexpensive glass, earthenware or papier-mach in 
different shapes and sizes they can be extremely J " 

ananged. The quantity used is great because all * 

send arrangements instead of loose flowers, to hospitals. Generally 
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speaking, the cost of a hospital container to the florist is no more 
than a good cut flower box would be. 

Novelties, such as small containers for the new baby and figurine 
containers for flowers and plants, are merchandised by most florists. 

Cemetery vases, designed specifically for memorial flowers on the 
grave, are used extensively, particularly on religious holidays and 
Memorial Day. 

% 

DECORATING ACCESSORIES 

Candles are sold by florists with table, party and wedding decora- 
tions. 

Bowls, candelabra and figurines are often rented or loaned by the 
florist with various floral decorations. 

Some shops also stock a great variety of props for special decora- 
tions of all kinds for both indoor and outdoor parties and celebra- 
tions. Pedestals, lamps, urns, screens, hurricane lamps, aisle stand- 
ards. draperies, carts, tables, umbrellas, etc., are used in this way. 
Many of these materials can be utilized in window and shop dis- 
plays. 

Other supplies and materials which might be found in the flower 
shop would include fertilizers, seeds and bulbs, peat moss, pebbles, 
sand, sheet moss, water picks, lapel vases, various prepared foliages, 
branches, wired chenille, gold letters, chenille stems, cattails, pampas 
grass and numerous seed pods and berries. 

Many of the supplies and materials in the flower shop are sold and 
used only on certain holidays. Some of these are cones, berries, bells, 
Santas, ornaments, special candles, etc., for Christmas; hearts in vari- 
ous kinds and shapes and special containers for floral valentines; 
Madonna figurines and vases, bunnies, chicks, ducks, etc., for Easter, 
and wreaths or the prepared materials for making them for Memo- 
rial Day. 

The items mentioned in this chapter are by no means all-inclusive, 
but are described principally for those not too familiar with the 
business. It is not meant to infer that ever>' shop needs all of these 
items or even half of them to operate. A great number of the sug- 
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gested materials and supplies are not used by many good florists. 
Items considered indispensable by some are not even deemed practi- 
cal by others. So much depends on the personal taste of the florist 
and his style of work. No bvo flower shops sell the identical kind of 
workmanship or use the same materials in their floral arrangements. 



XVII ^ Buyingy Pricing and Discounts 


WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS 

Tlie principal sources of supply for cut flowers and plants for the 
retail florists are the wholesale flower markets or the commission 
houses located in concentrated areas in most of the larger cities. 
These markets are supplied by many growers, who either sell or 
make consignments of their flowers. Wholesale florists often carry a 
line of staple supplies in addition to flowers. Many of these markets 
open early in the morning and are often crowded with buyers from 
flower shops long before the retail stores arc open. At other cities 
they do not open until 8 a.m., and the retailers conform to that 
policy. 

Florists who operate at the smaller cities and towns which have no 
wholesale florists may make weekly trips to the nearest market to 
make purchases and lease orders for shipment on future dates. Much 
of this business, however, is done by telegraph and telephone. It is 
not unusual for retailers to place standing orders with wholesalers 
for a certain number of various kinds of flowers to be delivered 
daily, semi-weekly or weekly. It is not uncommon for the midwestem 
florist to have standing orders with California, Florida and Hawaiian 
wholesalers for certain flowers not available on his local market at 
all times, which arc shipped to him by rail or air. 

Many florists own greenhouses in which they grow much of their 
own stock. They dispose of their excess supply at wholesale. It is 
general in smaller cities to find the retail florist operating a retail 
business from his greenhouse, where he grows a good proportion of 
the flowers he sells. 

116 
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THE BUYER 

If there are several persons from one shop doing the buying, it 
should soon become obvious that better results could be obta.ned 
with one buyer. Duplication or omission of some items of needed 
merchandise would be avoided, and fewer errors would be made. 

The buyer should he one wlio has a knowledge of the regular 
anticipated needs of the shop in addition to the require, nents for the 
special orders which arc booked in advance. He should know tljc 
policy of the shop, whether to buy high-quality, first-grade stock, 
average good flowers or low priced seconds. W'hen rare unusual or 
new varieties of flowers appear on the market, his knowledge of tlie 
business should aid him in making a decision about buying theiii. I e 
should have imagination and a knowledge of designing in order to 

buy advantageously. lie should know whether the P^ 

fers doing business with one or two wholesalers or whether it p efers 

doing some business with several or all of them. [ 

his buying at a tew places, those wholesalers undoubtedly would 
give him preference on scarce and hard-to-get merchandise whieli is 

often a definite advantage in rush holiday seasons. " 

would he so conversant with the needs and wishes of that buyer 

that the latter could do his buying by phone. 


OVERSTOCKING 

On smaller wholesale markets it is a good practice ‘" <>o business 
with all commission houses, distributing the ^ J;™''’' ; 

possible without sacrificing quality, price or seuaee. P“; 

L in buying, as well as in selling, it is better not to p ay favorites, 

: ^ huver nrcfcrcncc over another. In the long run, 

other plan. Naturally, the wholesaler who gives the best stock ^ ti e 
best price will have a preference, and Ins continued d al Id w 1 
merit more future business without a feeling of obligation for 

Special favors granted. 
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The quickest way to lose money and go into the red is through 
buying too heavily and overstocking the refrigerators with flowers. 
True, the shop may want a large display of flowers of every kind and 
color to stimulate sales interest, but if there are not sufficient cus- 
tomers to buy up that merchandise within a couple of days it is a 
complete loss. The loss of one flower in each dozen purchases 
amounts to the loss of the net profit on the entire business. How 
much better for the florist to have a modest assortment of flowers, 
every one of which will be sold before it deteriorates in any way. 

Tliere is no excuse for the shop near a market to be overstocked 
at any time, because that florist can replenish his stock two or three 
times a day. At holiday time, it is easy for the buyer to become 
panicky and feel that the market will be sold out before he has all 
of his orders filled. He might overbuy and carry over a number of 
plants or flowers for which there will be no market on the succeed- 
ing days. To overcome that loss the profits for several days to come 
would have to be sacrificed. It would have been better to underbuy, 
sell out completely, make a fair profit and, at the same time, fur- 
nish good merchandise on every order. Even if a few last minute 
sales are lost, the profit on those few sales would mean nothing 
compared to the possible loss by the other method at holiday sea- 
sons. 

Certainly, every good florist is expected to have a varied stock and 
an ample supply to make good sales growth, but the buyer should 
always proceed with caution. If he does not, that shop soon will have 
the reputation for selling inferior flowers. It is too often the practice 
to hold fresh cut flowers back and sell first the ones purchased a 
few days before. Tlie next day the same procedure is followed, and 
so on and on. Coneqiicntly, stale flowers are always sold. Would not 
it be a better policy to throw out the preceding day’s purchase and 
begin over again, selling fresh flowers every day? 

It is true that in some tjpes of work a more developed flower is 
desired, such as a partly open rose in decorations or funeral work. 
In those few cases flowers a day or two old ser\-e the purpose to 
good advantage. Those flowers, however, would be more beautiful 
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if they were left in the warm air to open to the perfect stage for use 
in that work and then put back into the refrigerator to harden a bit 

before using. . 

A shop selling old flowers for just a few months might soon rum 

its good reputation for fine flowers of lasting quality. It is the re- 

sponsibilitv of the buyer and the manager, or owner, to see that 

that mistake is not made for their own protection, as well as that o 

the public. The buying public often judges an entire industry by the 

unethical practices of the few. 


PRICING 

Price is of great importance in any retail business. It is a subiect 
often discussed by florists, and the arguments about what constitutes 
a fair markup on flowers are many. The answer always simmers 
down to a question of policy, which may mean different things 
different shops. The florists whose appeal to their customers is on 

of low price argue that double the purchase price is “ 

fair. The other florists who operate on a serrace and quality policy 

rightly hold that a fair markup is three times or more. 

Surveys made show that the florists' costs on plants and cut floss ers 
vary from thirty-six to forty-six per cent of gross sales ^ h ac e o^ 
ries and supplies taking up an additional six per cent. Those s op 

whose markup is three times or more the cost of ‘'“= ' 

business offset that large margin by adding rnore in ^"PPl>e ■ jc- 
cessorics and service. The florist who uses bcaiitifu boxes "•'P^ 
pings, who spends much time on arrangement and 
Lest of artiLy and accessories, often is giving more to the appre- 

ciativc customer than llic one who cuts corners . , , , .. 

Tlie markup on vases and gift items generally is double the 

or a fraction less. . . . 

A reasonable price to one customer might mean the contrary to 

another. One customer might appreciate many added services g.v 

with the order, whereas another customer just 

ers. An arrangement of beauty to one might be worth $10, wherea 

the same arrangement to another is just so many flowers. Much of 
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is a matter of education, and the rest is a case of economics. A 
dollar to some people means much more than it does to others. The 
florist must decide to which class he will appeal. The great middle 
class would be the best choice in most locations. 

Along the same line, a good flower to one person might be con- 
sidered insignificant to another. Some persons do not consider a 
rose good unless it has a stem of more than eighteen inches. For 
that reason a florist should be explicit in pricing and describing his 
flowers to his customers. 

Common sense would tell the florist, and the customer also, that 
roses in a corsage, spray or design would necessarily sell for more 
than they do by the dozen. The work and materials used on those 
designs might be more than four times the cost of the flowers 
themselves. 

Our own experience has sho\^•n us that customers making a per- 
sonal selection of flowers often choose completed arrangements from 
the refrigerator. Each one of them is priced complete with the con- 
tainer. 'Fhe same flowers not arranged and not in a container might 
sell for $5, in contrast to a complete arrangement for $10 in a vase 
or bowl that had cost but $1. Customers of the florist most often 
buy effect and sentiment expressed in flower arrangement. Work on 
an arrangement is itself often worth more than the flowers. Another 
experiment wc hn\c tried with plants further substantiates this pol- 
icy. A plant with added touches and elegant decoration will sell first 
at twice the price of a similar plant with an ordinan,' decoration. 

Every florist should know what his costs are and must then deter- 
mine for himself at what price he should sell his merchandise. Labor, 
rent, packaging, accessories, delivery, utilities, advertising, insurance, 
etc., all have a direct effect on the amount which would be a fair 
selling price for his merchandise. Periodical analysis of business 
costs and profit enables the florist to judge accurately whether his 
selling price is too high or too low. Some operators prefer having a 
small exclusive business with a higher than average profit, whereas 
others prefer having a smaller percentage of profit and a larger ^’ol- 
ume of business. 
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Regardless of the method of operation every florist must set his 
own price policy. That is his privilege, and the way he wishes to 
operate his business should not be the concern of other competing 
florists Too much time is spent worrying about the pnees other 
florists place on their flowers. That time should be spend in the 
stndv of ways and means of improving scrsucc and merchandising. 
After some experience the florist may wish to change his policy, 
resorting to increased or decreased prices. That, too, is his privilege, 
but if he is smart, he will adhere to a definite policy. 


. PRICE LABELS 

W’lien cut flowers are brought in from tlic market or other mer- 
chandise is being unpacked, the employee handling that woik shou d 
be charged with the responsibility of pricing tl.at stock. All plants 
all cut flowers and vases or accessories should be plainly marked 

with their selling prices. Althongh this is not the "’-V 

flower shops, particularly the smaller ones, it cannot be stated too 
strongly that every article should be plainly labeled with the selling 

"'Larger businesses of every kind know the value of pricing ^e^ 
article and good salesmen agree that the price-labclcd article gives 
the customer added confidence when making purchases. It also gives 
tile salesperson confidence and prevents errors. Anyone can pic ure 
the reaction of a customer who might drop in and price certain 
flowers or articles which are not marked as to price and 
later to another salesperson and have different prices A™ 
same articles, 'fliat customer would be inslified m changi g • 

Tlic florist has one problem peculiar to Ins business as far as price 
is roncerned. lliat is the problem of greatly fluctuating prices on 
flowers with the extreme peak prices prevailing at holiday times. 
Explaining that factor to customers reciuires time and patience on 
!lie" ITof the florist, who often is held responsible lor the price 
variation bv his customers. They cannot realize why roses which 
sold at $5 early in December should be $10 at Christmas One way to 
explain the matter is by drawing a comparison to vegetables, such as 
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tomatoes, which sell in the summer at 50 cents per basket and in the 
winter at greatly increased prices. The fluctuating cost of flowers is 
another good argument in favor of pricing all the blooms as they 
come into the shop. 

Steps are being taken by some progressive wholesale flower dis- 
tributors to stabilize the prices on their flowers at a certain year- 
round amount. Tlieir efforts are influencing others in the same direc- 
tion. This matter will be covered more fully in the chapter, “Grower 
and Wholesaler." 

There are several different kinds of price labels on the market 
which are particularly suited to the florists’ needs. They adapt theiYi- 
selves for use on plants, arrangements or vases of cut flowers. 
Gummed labels are satisfactoiy' on pottery and glassware. 

Some of the progressive florists have inaugurated the practice of 
offering some of their flowers at a lower mark-up for cash-and-carry 
sales to offset competition from grocer)' markets. Tlie prepackaging 
of flowers probably will encourage this trend. (See chapter, “Pack- 
aging and Prepackaging.”) The housewife who wants a few flowers 
for her home should not have to pay a premium for them, having 
her purchase placed on a par with those requiring added service, 
such as delivery, charging, gift packing or arranging. The florist is 
anxious to increase flower use in cver)’clay home life and should 
exert every effort to have attractive, convenient and economical flow- 
ers for that purpose for the shopping housewife. 

DISCOUNTS 

Tlic granting of discounts on some orders is the subject of much 
discussion among florists. Some consider it an unethical practice to 
give discounts to companies and organizations, while others make it 
a general policy. That practice is not unethical and should not be 
referred to as such, because ever)’ merchant has the right to price 
his merchandise in any manner he likes. If he wishes to grant dis- 
counts to half of his customers or to give away flowers with every 
purchase, that is his business, and he has a right to follow that 
polic)'. The practice, however, is pointless if done on a considerable 
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scale. It would be much simpler and better business practice if he 
reduced the price on all of his stock to offset the discounts and cost 

of giveaway flowers. 

The florist who begins offering discounts to business firms and 
other organizations soon is caught in a vicious circle, and more and 
more customers begin asking for discounts. Even employees of those 
favored companies might ask for reduced prices or place then orders 
through the company offices to take advantage of them If a discount 
policy is followed by a florist, the groups to whom the privilege is 
given should be defined definitely and limited, for example, to 

churches and charitable organizations only. 

Every customer should receive the same treatment and pay the 
same prices in a flower shop. Tire personal friend becomes a cus- 
tomer when he is selecting flowers and will appreciate being treated 
such. When buying his flowers, he should expect and receive pen 
sonal attention and the customary courteous handling of his ordcr^ A 
friend does not look for special favors and reduced prices |ust be- 
cause of that friendship. If he docs expect that m business transac- 
tions he cannot be considered a real friend „ . 

Morticians generally arc placed on the discount is Y ■ 

They often are paid as much as twenty per cent - 

lowc^ a discount on all orders they place for families -k d • 
It is my opinion that most funeral directors of good repii at o 
would rather not accept flower orders from their customers, but 
would much prefer referring them to a florist. If they c.m accomo- 
date a bereaved person by placing an order for ‘ “ 

florist they are glad to do it without anticipa mg a disc nt^ y 

are more nterested in having fine flowers and 

funeral than they are in receiving any discoim or con n i om J^lic 

florist offering the commission is in a way bcht mg ii | 

and losing the respect of morticians with whom he deals t. 

"■Discounts to other florists are another matter, ami ‘"c twcity per 
cent commission should be paid in every case. This '™ “PP J 
whether the order is handled through a florists telegraph 
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tion or not. Many florists have agents in neighboring towns which 
do not have flower shops. These agents accept orders for the florist, 
make collections and are paid commissions based on the amount of 
the orders. Wholesale florists and others connected with the industry 
are generally given discounts as a matter of professional courtesy. 

It is good practice to allow a substantial discount on all personal 
orders of employees of the flower shop. The amount of the discount, 
whether it be twenty per cent or fifty per cent, should apply to every 
employee. 

Tlie florist should make his own decision on reducing the price of 
flow’ers purchased in large quantities. These are not commonly 
classed as discounts. I’he customer who buys 100 corsages or 500 
roses, all to be delivered to one address, should have some reduc- 
tion in price because of the saving the florist can make on delivery 
and labor. 

Our own policy on discounts is definite in that we offer no com- 
missions whatever and give discounts only to employees, other florists 
and persons closely connected with the florists’ industry. This policy 
was developed as a result of our own experience and is based on our 
own idea of business ethics. In spite of the general practice of other 
florists in offering discounts, we daily receive orders from hospitals, 
funeral homes, churches, and other organizations. Several larger in- 
dustrial firms, which have in years past received discounts and com- 
missions now place regular orders with us for their employees who 
are ill or bereaved. These facts lead us to the conclusion that com- 
panies, organizations and individuals are more interested in receiving 
good flowers and scrs'ice than in discounts and commissions. 
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LIFE BLOOD OF BUSINESS 

The life blood of tlie retail florist is the customer. lie is an invited 
guest when he comes into the flower shop. The reception, treatment 
and satisfaction of that customer determine a florists business 
success. Tlie handling of that customer m filling his needs and 
wishes is salesmanship. The degree of satisfaction or disappomtmcn 
of the customer also indicates to a great extent the cpialifications of 

the salesperson and business ability of the florist. 

Most of the expense and effort of advertising, mereliandismg or 
promotion can be lost by poor salesmanship-m other words, ac- 
ceptance of the invitation to buy may he regretted by a customer. 
It takes coordination of all business policies, advertising, pricing, 
selling, designing, delivery, etc., to complete an efficient and profit- 
able transaction. An extremely important phase m tha 
selling, and the successful salesman understands the relation 
ing to all of the other phases in the path of a flower or cr. 

The weakest link in completing a flower order is ^ 

manship. The person with the least knowledge of the busmess t o 
often is delegated the important duty of selling or wai iiig on cus- 
tomers. Except for recording the details of the orckr, the eustou e 
in the hands of a poor salesman might just as wel have bee m a 
self-scrs'ice store buying staple grocery items instead of flowe s. 

THE SALESPERSON 

Advertising, merchandising and promotion are related to » 

closely that the dividing line is difficult to discern. For he pnn>ose 
of this discussion, salesmanship will be limited to the technique of 

''Goocl"saksrnship is a benefit and compliment to the eustomen 
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as well as a gain to the florist. Customers expect and look for good 
salesmanship. 

In the flower shop, the personality of the salesperson is exceeded 
in importance only by the beauty and quality of floral arrangements 
themselves. There is strong appeal in a pleasant personality. When 
the salesperson has that qualifleation, more than half of his battle is 
won. He should always be natural and friendly. The qualities of 
poise, enthusiasm, tact, keen observation, self control, good judg- 
ment, adaptability, optimism, helpfulness, kindness, etc., are personal- 
ity traits of undenied value. A superficial, insincere attitude is easily 
recognized and felt by a customer, and should not be tolerated in a 
flower shop. 

A neat personal appearance and conservative-type clothes are de- 
sirable— and required by all large merchandising firms. However, 
they often are overlooked by many florists who feel that varied 
duties and workroom activities give an excuse to appear on the sales 
floor in slovenly dress, with a grimy face and soiled hands. The 
florist, although he may realize the importance of a neat personal 
appearance in large stores, often feels that it is not expected of him. 
Its importance and value are just as great to the florist. Tlie same 
reasoning used by other merchants applies to him as well, even 
though it is more difficult for him to keep up a good personal ap- 
pearance, as he has workroom duties in' addition to selling. Some 
designers and workmen, in spite of their work with wet stems and 
soil, are able to maintain an immaculate appearance, while others 
cannot keep their clothes presentable more than a short time. That is 
largely a matter of self-discipline, habit and concentration. 

Tlic first impression a customer might receive in the shop is the 
personal appearance of the florist or salesman. Making every impres- 
sion a good one helps any sale. Because the sense of sight is one of 
man’s strongest senses, the appearance of the flower shop, its mer- 
chandise and personnel arc of utmost importance. Some larger shops 
believe it to be a good business practice to furnish uniforms, smocks 
or jackets with name plates for all personnel. 

A general knowledge of the business and complete information 
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about flowers and their use are vital to the salesperson. In addition to 
a good fundamental education, the technical and special lore of 
flowers should be entirely familiar. Being conversant with all hinds 
of flowers, accessories and their varied uses, makes their sa e an easy 
task because the confidence, evident on the part of the seller, is con 
veyed to the buyer. Knowing the correct answers to questions abou 
flowers immediately gives the customer assurance he is in good 

hands. 


TRAINING AND KNOWLEDGE 

Training for salesmanship takes real time and effort for 
In the rush of other duties he may over ook that rain^ ™ V 
and place his most incspcricnced personnel on the sales floor. T at 
not a good business policy, even though these persons do ca 1 or 
help from more expcrieiiced members of the firm on orders re ,u. - 
hag certain design or technical information. The person who waits on 
customers should know thoroughly the technique of flower design and 

shoo policies in regard to credit, delivery, quality, etc. 

T^^^r^e spent hy the florist and his staff studying tested sales methods 
win pro ^to he time exceedingly well spent. This need is reeog^ 
r cd rieaders of the floral industry, and lor that reason more 

Td mom convention programs and clinics are P'-''® 

phasis on the subject of selling. The design schools tod y ‘A. V 

demonstrate how to arrange flowers, but 

their employees how to present and sell them to ^ 

ag^ t^wner to help in making a pumhase, that pe^n ^ouh K 

available at once. The attitude should be S™--; " ' » 
without causing any embarrassment or chagrin “ ^ 

making him feel in the least apologetic for disturbing the 

work of that person. 


THE GREETING 

The approaching customer in a 
recognition from the florist or 


flower sliop should receive immediate 
his salesperson. There is nothing so 
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painful as inattention while waiting to make a purchase. If the florist 
and his staff are busy with other customers, a nod or word will help 

until someone is free to serve him. 

WHien meeting the customer, if it is someone you have helped 
before, greet him by calling his name if possible. The ability to re- 
member names and use them in greetings and conversation is a great 
asset to any salesman. It is not wise to face a customer with a mean- 
ingless question, such as, “Do you want something?” or “Is there 
something I can show you?” “May I help you?’ is trite and not 
direct. Instead say “What may I show you?” or words to that effect 
in a sensible direct query, indicating a willingness to be of se^^’ice. 
Or if the customer is recognized, begin by saying, “Good morning, 
Mrs. Jones. What may we do for you today?” 

Tlic attitude of the salesperson can make a customer feel at home 
imniediatelv, removing any feeling of timidih' or strangeness. Engag 
ing in a bit of general conversation is often in order, but some brief 
comment should be sufficient without detracting from a businesslike 
approach to the sales transaction. 

OPTIMISM AN ASSET 

llie customer in conversation will often ask, “How’s business?" The 
reply of the florist may do much to make a good or bad impression, 
which will be taken on by the customer and repeated to friends and 
acquaintances. For that reason, the answer to that question should 
alwavs be favorable. If the florist cannot lioncstlv sav that business is 
fine or rushing, he can always say tmthfully that he is busy. There 
should never be a day in the flower shop when that is not true, be- 
cause tlicrc is always plenty to be done in the way of cleaning and 
preparation and rearranging of stock when all orders arc filled. 

People like to feel that they arc patronizing a busy and pro- 
grcssi\c shop. They shun the discouraged grump, the griper and the 
crepe-hanger who is alwavs complaining about bad business, his com- 
petitor, hard work or slow days. 

Optimism goes a long way in making the association of buyer and 
seller a pleasant experience. A smile without mention of one’s own 
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troubles at the same time being a sympathetic listener to the cus- 
tomers’ ’troubles, is smart behavior in salesmanslnp. The customer 
whose main interest .s his order and not the flonst s - 

remember the store as a pleasant place to shop, relax and forget 

°TlorTs^ Knerally agree that their customers are the finest ckKS of 

the florist is always delighted to meet. 

tlif niinoritv group wlio arc difficult at 
Some of the persons m the mno P 

first might be classified ^nd boring; the 

bashful type, t.mid because he is ^tra g ^ ego- 

not bought flowers before the -"f "l.^onablc de- 

tistieal; the demanding buyer, one " ‘o 

mauds tor service and flowers; the w im.^^, a nm c ^P^ 

who ,s never pleased; the of price; 

questions; the reckless type, w i 
the cautious type, who goes g 

knows what he wants and ^ierest is price; 

care what is sent; the P"’””' _ another; the slow 

the nervous type, jumping everything; and the doubt, 

buyer, who can't decide and wants to sec c^cr>^ g. 

ing type, suspicious of everything. 
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The salesperson after a few words can pigeonhole the customer as 
to type. By using his head, remaining calm and avoiding all argu- 
ment, the good salesman after a few encounters will no longer con- 
sider any customer undesirable. By word and action, he will refrain 
from assuming a superior attitude, thus keeping his customer from 
feeling ignorant whether it be about pronunciation or knowledge of 
dower varieties and qualities. His customer will leave thinking that 
the selection was his own and not that of the salesperson. In no 
case, should a customer be shunned, because there is no problem or 
trait in his behavior or personality which cannot be surmounted by 
good salesmanship to make his patronage in every way pleasant and 
profitable. 

Many flower buyers do not know what they really want in the way 
of flowers or an arrangement when they come in. They have in mind 
some occasion, but generally begin by looking at different flowers. 
The tactful salesperson will show interest and secure from the cus- 
tomer the motive for the purchase to enable him to suggest ap- 
propriate flowers and a design to suit the occasion. In most cases 
tliat customer is interested primarily in expressing some human 
emotion or sentiment. He is buying an effect or benefit rather than 
the flowers themselves. 

THE OCCASION 

Gi\ing uncli\ idcd attention to the wishes and trend of thought of 
the customer and guiding him to make a proper selection takes con- 
centration and genuine human interest on the part of the salesman. 
The customer’s ego will be flattered, without his realizing at all that 
he was guided in expressing his wishes or motives. 

Every florist has had the experience of talking to a customer who 
asked about a spray of flowers, when in reality he had in mind a 
bouquet for a sickroom rather than a funeral piece. A casual remark 
about the motive from the salesman will bring forth a response 
which definitely will indicate the occasion for which the flowers 
were intended. 

Tlie ability to remain calm and poised, without any indication of 
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rushing a customer to get to other work or to get the order com- 
pleted, will hasten rather than retard the satisfactory completion of 
an order. To maintain this composure is not easy for the florist who 
is working on rush orders, who has persons calling him on the 
phone, who is planning his purchases of stock and is involved m 
many other things. Even though he has several employees who as- 
sume some of those responsibilities, his mind is still occupied with 
them. To keep his anxiety concealed from the customer is a talent 
which must be developed by every one who sells flowers. 


THE PRESENTATION 

Having determined tlie occasion for which the flowers arc being pur- 
chased, the salesman moves into that phase of the transaction winch 
may be referred to as the presentation. I he manner m which i 
presents his suggestions may or may not create a desire m the mind 
of the customer. To lead a customer by creating in 
definite desire lor certain flowers or arrangements wliicl. the flo ist 
wishes to sell, is the mark of real salesmanship. Many factors m the 
display and ciiiality of flowers arc of great assistance in this regard 
Neatly arranged flowers in the refrigerator and a ^ 

planned shop arc definite incentives in creating a desire. Not lug 
should be permitted to detract from that appeal. A few wil ed flower 
in a vase of perfect blooms or a soiled, 

depreciate the value of the entire display. A few bad petals on one 
rose 111 a vase of fifty may prevent the sale of any o them 

The greatest aid in selling arrangements of cut flowers s the 
display of a few well designed bouquets in the shop or displ y 
refrigerator. The average flower buyer does not have "'‘• ‘'■’“ela- 
tion to visuahae different anangements from a few J-riptive worr^s 
on the part of tlie salesperson. With a few samples to - 

tration, liis task is simplified, and the customer can pieture va nation 
in color and flowers in his own arrangenient. Most often he will 
make his selection from one on display. An arrangement which h 
saw in the display window may have been the indiieement which 

caused him to enter the shop. 
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Flowers which are not easily available should not be used in the 
sample arrangements nor placed conspicuously in the display. It is 
folly to emphasize and create a desire for flowers which are scarce 
and difficult to obtain. The enthusiastic designer may use some of 
them in an arrangement to have something different to show, but 
his action only places a hurdle in the path of the salesperson. If, 
howc\er, a customer does request sweet peas or violets, which at 
that time are scarce on the market, the clever salesperson will sug- 
gest instead heather, narcissi or anemones, which might be plentiful. 
Although the flowers requested may not be available, a little show- 
manship with flowers on hand will quickly overcome that small 
obstacle. 


SELLING ATTRACTIVE FLO^VERS 

The good salesman in any event should be sincere and perfectly 
honest with his customer. If roses are of poor quality, he should not 
for any reason assure a customer that they will be satisfactory and 
long-lasting. Instead he should call attention to other flowers, such 
as carnations for fragrance and keeping qualities or gladioli for their 
unusual color and showy florets. If the flowers requested are not in 
his stock, but available on the market, the poorest alibi is a false 
reply that the flowers arc not in season. His customer would admire 
him much more if he expressed his regret about having none of them 
in stock and called attention to other flowers which would fit the 
occasion and might scive the purpose even better. If that does not 
work, he should offer to order the other flowers for a later delivery. 

CONTROLLED ENTHUSIASM 

The tendency to exaggerate the beauty of a flower design in describ- 
ing it to a customer is a fault easily acquired by the enthusiastic 
salesperson. 0\'crcnthusiasm of that kind leads only to disappoint- 
ments and the loss of future orders from those customers. It is al- 
ways poor policy to mislead a customer on the lasting quality of a 
flower or plant. If a florist makes a guarantee in that regard he 
should be sure that his promise will be kept. 
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Enthusiasm for his flowers and interest in the customer's problem 
are valuable traits, but the florist may easily develop them too much. 
His head may be so filled with ideas for his customer's order that 
he offers too many choices. Instead of helping and creating a 
desire he only baffles the customer by making a decision more dif- 
ficult. It is smarter procedure to offer a few well considered sug- 
gestions at a time. 

Some customers like to browse before talking to a salesman. They 
should always be welcomed and assisted later when they are ready. 
The florist who has many regular customers recognizes them knows 
how to handle them, and even knows their likes and dislikes on 

sarieties and colors of flowers. 


POSITIVE ArPKO.\CH 

In presenting flowers, tlie conversation should always be poMtue. In 
other words, the sales, nan should not say, "Those are not ehcnce nor 
in good taste." Instead he should say, "These flowers would b 
nrore beautiful in your ho.ne," or "Would,, t the color of the e 
eymlndiums be n.ore l>ea„t,f„l with your gown?” If the eustotner ol^ 
ieets to some feature of a flower or design, the salesman rep y 
Should agree, but at the same time should pourt out ^ 

features, in no case causirrg an argument. In those cases won d 
replv beginning w,th the words, "Yes, but-." 'I he cus outer nnght 
have obfeeted I the lack of fragrance in gladtoh, and the sa Ic^u.a, 
w,th hundreds of then, to sell, should counter w^r )«, , 

the size and color of those blossoms, and the buds st,ll 
use of pos,t,ve statements soon gets the cu^r-T ■" 
agreeing and nodding bis head affirmatively. 

The salesperson who knows lus flowers wall always have ,r teres • 
,„g tlnngs I say about flowers „r addit.orr to the.r beauty ar^d 
orfalitv. He w.ll alwavs n.entron how to take care of then, and d,f- 

ferent w'ays in wlncli they can i>e ustci. nc p 

front of the display and look at the flowers w,th Ins c nst, ,ncr. 

.1 1 - • be will rcacli into the case and select one 

tliev are discussing roses, lie um rcavn 

for his customer's close inspection and handhng. The customer 
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may smell it, look at it and conclude with “ril take two dozen of 
those.” If a woman is looking at gardenias, and the shop is over- 
stocked with camellias, the salesperson should reach into the case 
and let the customer handle one and admire its delicate texture. That 
action generally breaks down sales resistance and leads to a purchase 
twice as valuable to the store as the one originally contemplated. 

'File handling of an arrangement, plant or flower by the sales- 
person in presenting it for selection shows interest and permits better 
inspection. If the plant happens to be on the floor, it should be 
picked up, placed on a table and turned around for the admiration 
of the customer. Flowers always should be handled carefully and 
presented in a manner indicating esteem and appreciation. 

Tlicre are several good sales aids for the flower shop. A scrapbook 
containing newspaper clippings and photographs of decorations and 
flower designs by the florist is convenient. Some florists have color 
slides and projectors to visualize their work effectively. They also 
ha\e consultation rooms which are used in planning parties and 
decorations. 

AGREEING ON THE PRICE 

A common criticism of tlic florists’ selling technique is that they be- 
gin their sales from the wrong end, putting the subject of price 
early in the conversation, before making a presentation of flowers 
and ideas. Tlie subject of price should not be discussed until after 
the presentation, unless it is brought up by the customer before then. 
E\'cn then it should not predominate in the transaction. Never 
should a florist open with the quciy', “How much do you wish to 
spend?” 

W'hilc talking about appropriate flowers and their arrangement for 
the occasion, the flowers in the display case bearing their price labels 
may be making an impression in the mind of the customer, assist- 
ing him in making a selection without necessitating his natural in- 
ciuin,’, “How inucli?” 

High pressure salesmanship should never be tolerated in the flower 
shop. Most florists arc more likely to undersell their customers. 
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Either extreme is poor salesmanship. Striking the happy medium is 
one of the psychological problems of the salesman who must judge 
every customer. When the penny pincher comes in, more effort 
should be used to make a sale that will be adequate for the occasion. 
When the reckless spender is a customer, the salesperson uses more 

caution. 


STARTING PRICES 

The safe procedure generally is to quote average prices. Tlie high 
extreme might frighten the customer and lose a sale. The other ex- 
treme might lead to underselling. For instance, if a customer asks 
the price of hospital arrangements, the reply should not be, From 
$3.50 up.” That reply puts too much emphasis on the minimum and 
generally ends in a small sale. Instead the salesperson should say, 
“The most popular arrangements for that purpose vary from $5 
to $10 each. I suppose you would like an average one.” Most often 
the customer will reply. “Fix something nice for $6 or $7.50." Every 
buyer likes to be considered at least average and will save face by 
making an average purchase for fear he might be considered cheap. 

Florists should have definite policies specifying minimum prices 
on such items as centerpieces, hospital arrangements, churc i c ccora 
tions, etc. It is good business to set tliosc prices at a level at \s uc \ a 
presentable arrangement can be made. If that minimiiin is too ovv, 
that result cannot be satisfactory- to the customer or the florist _Inadc- 
quate prices lead to poor workmanship and the use o in crior owerSp 
and they back-fire by giving the florist a poor reputation. 

In speaking of flowers the salesman sliould never use the word, 
cheap, because it carries with it a connotation of inferior quality. 
The word, inexpensive, should always be used instead. 

SETTING PRECEDENTS 

Some florists have stated repeatedly that they cannot get their cus- 
tomers to pay more than $2.50 for centerpieces or $3 for funeral 
sprays. Tl.ose florists, through underselling, have permitted a prece- 
dent to develop in their shops which could have been prevented by 
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good salesmanship. To undo this damage requires education and tact- 
ful salesmanship. If those florists cannot make presentable and profit- 
able designs at those prices, they should raise their minimum prices 
gradually and start doing work of which they can be justly proud 
and at the same time make a fair profit. They should have better de- 
signs and arrangements made as samples to assist the salesperson in 
educating the customers and instilling a desire for better arrange- 
ments at higher prices. This cannot be done in a few days, but will 
take months of careful promotion by the florist. All time and effort 
expended to accomplish that end will be extremely worth while. 

After the customer has made a selection and decided on the price, 
the salesperson proceeds to close the transaction. He should begin im- 
mediately by wTiting the order and asking the customer if lie would 
like to wTitc a card to accompany the flowers. 

CLOSING TIIE S/U.E 

While writing the order, unless the customer is known to be one who 
makes charge purchases regularly, the question should then be, “Is 
this a cash purchase?” That query is preferred to one suggesting a 
charge purchase, because it assumes an affirmative reply. Tliis proce- 
dure will result in more cash sales, thus reducing the overhead in- 
volved in bookkeeping, mailing statements and making collections. 

Blank order forms, sometimes in duplicate or triplicate, supplied 
by stationery houses, are made especially for florists. It is essential 
that the salesperson fill out these order blanks completely and ac- 
curately, leaving no part of the order to memor)'. If the purchase is 
for a specific variety, color or t>pe of flower for a certain occasion 
to be used in a certain place, all of that information should be writ- 
ten on the order. Orders should be marked charge, paid or C.O.D. 
and should indicate the price, time of delh er}’, message for the card, 
name and address of purchaser, date of purchase and the correct 
name and address of the person to whom the flowers are being sent. 

The spelling of proper names and addresses should always be re- 
peated by the salesperson to avoid costly and embarrassing errors. 
Ever^'one resents seeing his name misspelled, and errors of that kind 
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lead to the feeling that the florist is careless. The enclosure card and 
addressed envelope should be written neatly and legibly for the same 
reasons. 

If the order is a cash sale, the salesperson should be careful in ac- 
cepting payments. The recommended procedure is to repeat the 
amount tendered and, after securing the change, to count it back 
when giving it to the customer. 

When someone has made a purchase and is waiting for his pack- 
age, he should be asked to sit down if chairs are available. An 
adjacent table might have current magazines, scrap books, stereo- 
scopic viewer, or small projector, with colored slides of flower ar- 
rangements to interest him while waiting. A convenient ash tray with 
matches is another appreciated consideration. Any action or facility 
to help make a customer feel at home and comfortable while waiting 
is valuable. If the salesperson is not otherwise occupied he might 
converse with the w'aiting customer in a natural and friendly spirit, 

discussing general topics or flowers. 

THE SMALL ORDER 

When the package is ready it should be handled with care and given 
to the waiting customer with a word of caution as to handling it or 
exposing it to extreme heat or cold. Ilic added courtesy of opening 
and holding the door for the leaving customer is a gracious gesture, 

even though that assistance might not be ncccssar>'. 

A sincerely spoken word of thanks can be as effective as a direc ly 

worded invitation to come in again. Hie final good impression 
customer leaves the flower shop may lead to repeated visits ic 
small courtesies, the natural words and sincere acts o t loug i u 
ness arc things that count in effective selling. A friendly, gracious 
manner is a valuable asset to the sales personnel of every flower 

should be unnecessary to say that the sn.all order deserves the 
same careful service and attention as the large one. icre arc some 
salesmen who belittle the small order and consider it a trifling waste 
of time and talent. Tlic good salesman knows tiic reaction of t le 
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customer who comes in for one rose. Sometimes that customer even 
apologizes for the insignificance of his request. The smile of grati- 
tude and appreciation from the buyer for the courtesies shown him 
more than compensate for the effort of handling the sale. That fine 
attitude reflects directly on the business also. The next time that same 
person may wish to order a $50 design and will remember the kind- 
ness with which his last small order was handled by the florist. 

The customer who makes frequent small purchases is more valu- 
able than the one who places a few large orders occasionally. The cus- 
tomer who likes to have just a few flowers in the home or office all 
of the time is a greater flower lover than the one who buys them 
infrequently for parties or special occasions. The former customer is 
satisfying a desire which is contagious and will eventually be imi- 
tated by friends and acquaintances, making more flower sales for 
every florist. 

Some persons actually prefer small arrangements and dainty 
things regardless of the cost. These are customers who believe it is 
better taste to send a bud vase with a few roses rather than a large 
arrangement for the sickroom or as a remembrance to a friend. The 
proper handling of those orders and the courteous treatment of those 
customers will lead to more and more purchases. 

One rose can have as much meaning as a hundred, and the florist 
or salesperson should never belittle the orders of those discriminating 
customers. Tlie low income wage earner and the occupants of small 
apartments and hotel rooms should be encouraged and thanked for 
their small purchases. In a few years they may be living in the 
palatial homes of the city and holding the influential positions in 
industry, with hundreds of flower orders to place. They will not for- 
get the kindness of the florist who ser\'ed them years before. Regard- 
less of that prospect for larger future orders, their present small 
orders are in themselves of tremendous value to the florist. 

The small child with a quarter to spend for flowers for mother 
should be given every possible consideration. He is the flower buyer 
of tomorrow, and the florist by obtaining his friendship early will 
sec much of him in years to come. School children of every age 
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should be welcome customers in the flower shop, and their orders 
handled creditably and understandingly. Their parents will appreci- 
ate the sensible suggestions made to them and will resent any action 
fringing on high-pressure salesmanship. 


SOME COMMON ERRORS 

The tendency of a salesperson to concentrate his attention on the im- 
mediate benefit or profit of the order should be checked, because the 
intelligent florist views every order as a steppingstone to other or 
ders. The long, broad view, looking to the future, is necessary to good 
salesmanship and business management. It should always be lemem 
bered by every florist and every employee that the order on an is 
important, because its proper handling will inspire more orders rom 

the buyer, the recipient and their friends. 

To emphasize some of the previous discussion on sa esmanship. 
it might be helpful to list some of the common errors made in selling 
flowers. These are things which every florist should try to prevent. 


1. Rushing. Sometimes florists have more work than f 

fortably. Their nervousness leads to irritability an sprea strain 

ployces, reflecting in sales because it hampers the wor am . ^ 

or rcsis anee on The part of customers. Kind words " 

ployces from the florist on a rushing day will do much to reheve the strain. 

2. Lack of knowledge or be discussed 

3. “How much do you wisli to spend. P orrmf'cmcnt 

before prescntalion of the flowers will, suggestions for ^ 

4 . explaining nbont the hnrd work nml ong bonrs. - 

the customer is not interested in the flonsfs troubles, ll.s .nttrest 

his order. 

1. L"dXXe?s, indifference or discourtesy to f “Xp" 

7 . Tire negative attitude. The best way to sell .s to be pos.t.ve and op 

timistic in all conversation and action. 


THE TELEPHONE 

The telephone has been referred to as 
shop. That is certainly true, because a 


the widest door of the flower 
large proportion might be as 
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much as ninety-five per cent and in others less, depending on the 
type of business and location of the shop. 

After years of usage, the telephone has become one of the great 
factors in cutting down the sales cost of many businesses. Since it 
has been perfected to such a high degree of efficiency, it is a time- 
saver for both the seller and buver. It is not unusual for the busi- 
ncssman and the housewife alike to transact much of their everyday 
buying via the telephone. Because it is so valuable in business as a 
selling medium, some definite practices and rules of etiquette have 
become established. Telephone companies have prepard booklets on 
the subject and furnish valuable hints on telephone salesmanship, 
which are available to subscribers upon request. 

Every' ring of the telephone is a compliment and an opportunity. 
A cardinal rule of telephone etiquette requires a prompt reply. The 
florist should have his telephone so located in his shop that it can 
be answered promptly at all times. When installation is made this 
should be considered carefully. Tlic telephone company’s representa- 
tives may suggest \’arious extension instruments to make this an easv 
matter for the florist and his personnel. They also can offer valuable 
suggestions on the type of installation and the number of lines 
required to handle the load of calls on any number or series of num- 
bers. By running a check or surv'cy, the telephone company can ad- 
vise a florist how many times in a given period he was called when 
the line was busy. If the busy signal occurs many times a day the 
installation of other phonos might be recommended. 

TELEPHONE S.VLESPERSONS 

In some flower shops, the business volume requires the employment 
of full-time telephone salespersons. They are highly specialized ex- 
perts who do most of the selling. Tlicir training and experience 
makes them a well paid, efficient group of salesmen. In addition to 
the qualifications of floor sales personnel, they have developed the 
art of describing flowers and making the presentation without the 
ad\’antage of meeting face to face. They are able to type their cus- 
tomers by the tone of their voices and proceed to do by telephone 
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what the floor salesman does when he meets his customer. Practice 
enables them to give the caller the feeling that lie is receiving special 
attention and that his wishes are understood. Speaking slowly and 
sympathetically, and keeping one’s own feelings under control when 
there might be an inclination to argue can help put the customer 
in a receptive frame of mind. 

The good telephone salesman must have a telephone voice which 
sounds friendly and is easy to understand. To speak accurately and 
distinctly on the telephone requires practice and experience. To trans- 
mit friendliness and enthusiasm in speaking is a natural trait which 
can be developed. On a busy day it is important to maintain a 
calm voice. Since impatience can be detected readily from one’s 
voice, it is a good idea to pause just a moment and dispose of any 
feeling of annoyance before speaking on tlic telephone. 


ANSWr.R PROMPTI.Y 

It always should be remembered that the customer appreciates 
prompt recognition when the phone rings, as nincli as or more so 
than the customer who enters the shop. At the first ring the phone 
should be answered, and sliop identification and the name of the 
salesperson should be given, such as "Smith Mowers. Mr. Jones 
speaking.’’ That immediately answers two questions m the mind of 
the customer. If the buyer asks for another salesman or member of 
the personnel, he should be summoned promptly. If he is busy with 
another call or customer the caller should be asked for the number, 
unless he prefers to hold the wire. If the person asked for seems to 
be occupied too long a time, go hack to the phone and explain to 
the waiting caller, "Mr. James is still busy. Would you like to leave 

j message, or may someone else help yon? 

Good maimers’alone would keep anyone from calling or speaking 
in a loud voice while someone is waiting on the line. If the te e- 
phone salesman must leave the phone to secure any mformation, le 
should excuse himself and hold the wire by pushing a hold button, 
thus cutting any noise or audible conversation from the cars of the 
customer. Confusion and other conversation m the shop should 
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not take place near the telephone as they distract both the order taker 
and the caller. 

It often is difficult to get the conect spelling of proper names on 
the telephone, because many letters, such as F and S, B and V, D 
and B, etc., sound alike. In repeating words to the customer, the 
telephone salesperson should be definite and exact on letters easily 
misunderstood by saying, “D as in dog,” or “B as in boy,” etc. 

Tlie importance of the greeting, the occasion, the presentation, 
pricing and closing of the sale are all as valuable and applicable in 
selling by telephone as they are when dealing with a customer face 
to face. All requirements of good salesmanship apply to selling on 
the telephone. Tlic customer’s phone order deserves the utmost in 
serx'ice and consideration. 

TONE OF VOICE 

The tone of \oice of the salesman should be as friendly, confident 
and distinct as possible. There should be no misunderstanding on the 
part of the customer about any part of the order, in spite of the 
fact that hurried telephone conversations take tact on the part of 
the seller. It is good business to repeat the entire order to the cus- 
tonicr before thanking him and ending the conversation. At the 
same time, the conversation should be brief and limited to essentials, 
with irrelevant explanations omitted. A businesslike manner gives 
the impression of good organization. 

The florist should realize that telephone salesmanship is not to be 
treated in a haphazard way. If anything, it requires more finesse and 
keenly sensitive technique than does selling in person. 

Morists have various policies concerning the direct solicitation of 
orders from customers and prospective buyers. It is a subject that 
falls midway between that of salesmanship and promotion. For that 
reason it deserves some discussion here. Some of the best salesmen 
in the world are firm advocates of selling by direct solicitation. Many 
flower shops follow that practice in various ways. For instance, when 
an engagement is announced, a salesman is dispatched to the home 
of the prospective bride to solicit an order for the wedding flowers. 
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Sometimes this is done in a subtle way by giving a floral gift or 
bridal book at the same time. In other cases, the solicitation is not 
so direct in that a letter is mailed asking for an appointment to dis- 
cuss wedding flowers, or a phone call is made for the same purpose^ 
The results in a large part hinge on the subtlety and approach 

made by the salesman. , 

In some shops it is customary to solicit orders from suppl^er^ 

other merchants and builders when there is an opening 

store, office, restaurant or building. This often is done by the florist 

at the request of the owner of the new establishment. The motwe 

might be selfish on the part of that owner in that he 

favorite florist to have charge of most of the flower Ho'W 

ever, the florist might not receive the welcome reception he expects 

at the hands of the firms to whom he is trying to sell flowers. 

Tlicy, too, have their favorite florists. 

Flower orders from schools for graduation ccrcuioii.es 
clubs for Christmas festivities, and from businessmen C hr stmas 

gifts to customers are often solicited by florists in person, by mail 

or telephone. 

TELEPHONE SOLICITATION 

Many florists do a substantial business tliro.igli ‘clcp'roc s<>''cd.“'"^ 
of orders for wedding anniversaries, birtbc ay annivcrsa a.uniol. 
days by tOcphmi.ng the l.usba.ids ^cw^days prior 

:;t”e:’:i;: r Aons., ask...g that l.c be a^ r. 

minded of the dates upon wbieli he should ° 

wife Coniplving with his wishes is doing a definite business ikc serv 

Tee of a cmtonicr. Without that request, the action should be class.- 

fled as direct solicitation. is 

Tlie direct solicitation of funeral orders from dc6n.tdy 

frowned upon by good florists everywhere and is referred to 

tlpeiasffig ■■ In fhe same manner, the unethical lawyer is refened 

to aran "amLlance chaser." Many of the florists who consider ns 

action unethical in the case of death adhere to the policy of 
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solicitation of orders for other occasions. Except for the fact that one 
occasion is sad and the others are festive, I can see no point in mak- 
ing a distinction. If a florist believes in direct solicitation, there is 
no reason for his choosing a particular occasion. However, the flo- 
rist who refuses to impose on the privacy and sentiment of a bereaved 
family deserves commendation for his thoughtfulness. 

It is not the prerogative of any florist to tell another how to op- 
erate his business or to prescribe the methods to be used in secur- 
ing that business. Ever)' florist is privileged to formulate his own 
policies. However, I believe that the florist who can build his busi- 
ness without direct solicitation will be respected and esteemed for 
his attitude. 

I realize that my stand on this subject is extreme. Customers have 
asked us to contact their friends and relatives in regard to forthcom- 
ing weddings and parties. This we refuse to do by explaining that 
it is not our policy to solicit business in any direct manner. We ask 
them to ha\e their friends or relatives telephone us to make an ap- 
pointment, if they would like to have us discuss flowers and decora- 
tions with tliem. Our policy of no direct solicitation has been adhered 
to strictly since the day we opened a flower shop. I believe that peo- 
ple generally resent solicitation. They do not want to be sold; in- 
stead, they like to feel that they are buying and prefer selecting 
their own florist. 

If every florist would take the same money, time and effort spent 
in direct solicitation and spend it in improving his shop, making 
flowers more attractive, promoting the sale of flowers by cffccti\’e 
display and improving design and scr\'ice, his own business would 
sliow much more rapid growth, and the industry as a whole would 
increase in professional stature and respect in the eyes of the public. 



XIX * Expediting the Order 


BY CAREFUL ORGANIZATION 

The routine tl.rough wl.ich a flower order passes, after it has been 
taken by the salesperson, ind.eates the efficieney o a flor.st s oper^ 
tion The path of that piece of paper througl. the flower sl.op 
from the sales floor, through the office, workroom, r^ehven', pos mg, 
billing and payment-is a process which should be planned ... dcta. 

H takes trained personnel at ever,, step of this operation to ...sure 
successful completion. Tl.e path of that order on a credit sale 1 as 

not made a complete circuit until the statement has 

payment received. The coordination of those activities, with harm ny 

and understanding of the work of each department concern^ is ut . 

A flow chart could well be prepared by every flor.st who . in- 
terested in seeing that there is no wasted motion nor loose handling 

of that important slip of paper, the order, through 
Every florist has his own system and can map h.s d.ar^ to suit h s 
¥ 1 r noocU Tint svstcni sliould be definite and thoroughly 

undeLood by all employees. Whether the business is large or small, 

the same basic steps must be taken. thirteen 

After tlic sale, an order may pass through as many as th.rtccn 

phases of liandling before its completion, namely: 1. Isntcnng on the 

Les record. 2. Addressing tags, delivery receipts and writing cards. 

? Sending the order to workroom or filing it for future handling on 

,Le 4 Sorting the orders for handling by the designers, 

r Selecting the flowers and designing them. 6. Detaching order 

from delivery tags and routing delivery. 7. Delivering the flowers. 

8 Returning the delivery receipt and filing it. 9. Sending order 

back to office. 10. Posting charge to accounts receivable ledger 
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11. Filing the original order. 12. Mailing the statement. 13. Pay- 
ment. 


FLOW CHART 

Upon its face this list might seem too elementary- for mention. How- 
ever, each one of those steps is sufficiently important to receive 
thoughtful consideration. Perfect salesmanship, followed by the cor- 
rect handling of each one of these phases of the order, would give 
any flower shop an ideal business procedure. If there are any that 
near perfection the human element must be missing, because the pro- 
duction line in a flower shop is by no means mechanical. The work is 
done largely by human hands, and the results can only be as per- 
fect as the hands and minds back of them. Every florist can find ways 
to improve the handling of orders in his flower shop. 

The sample flow chart on facing page illustrates the handling of 
a flower order in the retail shop. Any step in that procedure involv- 
ing unnecessary- motion or effort means lost efficiency. Not every 
order goes tlirough cveiy- phase. For instance, the paid order or 
cash sale skips steps Nos. 10, 12 and 15, in which case the pay- 
ment is handled in step No. 1. If the order is both cash and carry, 
steps 6, 7 and 8 would not be involved either. 

The source of the order does not affect the flow chart. In other 
words, the order placed in person, by telephone, by telegraph or by 
mail follows tlic same path. 

After receiving an order the first step is entering it on a sales 
record as a charge or cash purchase. Tliis may be handled in a num- 
ber of ways. If duplicate orders are made, the carbon may be filed 
for totaling at the end of the day. Where duplicate copies are not 
used, the original order may be passed to the office for the proper 
recording, which may be on a cash register record system or day 
book, depending on the bookkeeping system. The bookkeeper who 
makes these entries checks the order for accuracy of figures and 
completeness of information. If the salesperson has failed to com- 
plete any part of the order the bookkeeper passes it back for cor- 
rection. 
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THE ENCLOSURE CARD 

The second handling is that of addressing tag envelopes and delivery 
receipts and writing cards. Tliis may be handled in the ofiBce or it 
might be a duty of the salesperson, in which case this activity be- 
comes part of the writing of the order. In most cases, more efficiency 
is gained if these cards and tags are written by specified office per- 
sonnel rather than busy salespersons. 

This clerical work can be done well by less expensive employees, 
who are selected for their ability at copy work and penmanship. It is 
valuable to have neat, attractive, legible handwriting on all enclosure 
cards accompanying flower gifts. That part of the gift is one of the 
first things sought by the recipient, and often it is kept for the 
sentiment it conveys. Its attractiveness adds to the beauty of the gift. 
Every card deserves accuracy in spelling, as well as beauty in 
penmanship and balance, when it is written by the florist. 

When the customer writes his own card, the florist is responsible 
only for the addressing of tags, envelopes and delivery receipts. 
That detail demands absolute accuracy to prevent costly trips to in- 
correct addresses or deliver)’ at the wrong time. 

SORTING ORDERS 

The order is then sent to the workroom for execution, or it is filed 
for delivery on a siibsecjuent date. A file of seven compartments, 
maikcd with the days of the week, is convenient for the latter 
purpose. Each da\' those orders are removed for handling on that 
date. 'Fhosc files are referred to regularly by the florist and buyer, 
enabling them to anticipate the need for flowers and supplies on 
future dates. 

Each morning, or late the evening before, the orders should be 
placed in a wall pocket conveniently located in the workroom. The 
manager then sorts the orders for time deliveries and distributes or- 
ders to various designers. These orders ma\’ be placed on their re- 
spective tables, or initialed for the attention of certain workers. 

The designers then proceed to select the flowers and arrange 
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them in accordance with the instructions on the orders. That part of 
the work is of major importance. How an order is filled may read.ly 
spell satisfaction of a customer and profit for the shop, or thc.r op- 
posites. The ability of the designer in both artistry and speed m a - 
dition to his consciousness of the customer’s wishes and the cost 
of the flowers, is demonstrated in this phase of the order. 

The designer will be guided in his work by the po hey of the shop 
in regard to filling orders. If that policy is highly ethical, it guaran- 
tees the same attention to ever,- order, regardless of the recipient 
the buyer or the amount of the order. The designer, however should 
notice the names of both the customer and the recipient. » 
familiar names in the shop, he will have a knowledge of their likes 

and dislikes for certain flowers, colors and designs. 

Tit shop policy also will dictate that only fresh flowers be used 
to fill orders Any flowers not suitable for that purpose should be 

''"•nttpen order, the one which leaves the entire selection of 
flowers and design in the hands of the florist, is a |oy to every de- 
signer. Rather than grasping it as a chance to make an excess pro 
or as an outlet for old flowers, he should view it as an opportunity 
to show the customer his ingenuity at design and his anxiety to please 
That will permit him to use flowers which are plentiful iii an in 

esting manner, suitable to the occasion. The open order, 
being slighted, descrs-cs conscientious attention, comnicnsiirat 

the customer’s confidence when he placed the order. 

Because they are fair and have handled their orders so well, some 
shops report receiving more open than specific orders. I hat is a com- 

stanZg'orl^r should be handled in the same manner. It is 

easy to neglect and take for granted those orders wliicli appear with 

certain regularity. After a few costly experiences, the loss of those 

orders brines the florist to attention too late. 

Many oftl.c large business Arms and organizations at large cities 

place open orders for flowers at a fixed price for employees who 

arc ill It bereaved. Tl.at practice has developed and is spreading. 
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because florists are proving that the best way to say it is to “Say It 
with Flowers.” 

THE FILLED ORDER 

After the flowers have been selected and arranged, they are ready 
for wrapping and delivery. The enclosure card is attached to the 
package, and the package then is routed for delivery. When delivery 
of the load is completed, the deliveryman returns the signed de- 
livery receipts to the office for filing. 

Tlie order blank has then served its usefulness in the workroom 
and should be placed in a wall pocket or receptacle for return to 
the office, where the charge, if any, is posted to the accounts re- 
ceivable ledger. Tlie original order after posting, is then filed away 
with other filled orders, including paid or C.O.D. orders. 

Tlie final steps in completing the circuit of the order are the 
mailing of the statements and crediting accounts with the resulting 
payments. 

After tracing the route of an order through a flower shop, it is 
obvious that each phase requires the constant vigilance of the florist. 
Mishandling or loss of orders at any point in their progress results 
in dissatisfied customers, loss of integrity and less business for the 
florist. 
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BASIC NEED FOR RECORDS 

Years ago it was common practice for most florists to keep sketchy 
records on scraps of paper. Rarely did they bother to make entries 
in the pocket notebooks they carried. They generally made change 
from their pockets and paid invoices on delivery from the sai^ie 
pocket cash fund. The difference between their purchases and sales 
instituted the profit and surplus capital As long as they had ca h 
they were happy and solvent. Doing business today is not 

'"Driving a ear at night without lights is no more dangerous than 
operating a flower shop today without adequate records 

A complete and accurate system of records forms the foundation of 
every successful retail operation. Tliose records in the flower shop 
spotUght and show the effectiveness of the firm s policies and man- 
agement, outlining distinctly every phase of the business. 

A direct result of groping blindly in the dark without sufficien 
records is usually the gradual dissipation of the profits wine 
precedes business failure. Bankruptcy courts report that “"'l 
Le fourth of the bankrupt businesses they examine keep adequate 

records. 

PURPOSE OF ACCOUNTING 

The florist who keeps records and uses them efficiently often can 
];ert b'less failiir" because his records will forewarn him Hi 

action through the proper use of records and ™ ™ ^ 

him not only to conserve, but also to capitahae on, the talents of 

good salesmanship, the artistry of designing, the investment in equip 

ment and expenditures for advertising and promotion, 
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Prior to the widespread application of income tax laws, the small 
businessman kept inadequate records, and in many cases, none at all. 
Many florists today keep records primarily to meet the minimum re- 
quirements of laws pertaining to taxes on income, sales and payroll. 
Instead, they should be keeping those records to make their flower 
shops operate more efficiently and profitably. 

The objective of all business endeavor is to make a profit. Just 
because an item is purchased for $I and sold for $2 does not 
necessarily mean that the florist is making a profit. On the contrary, 
an analysis of his business might show that he is losing money on 
transactions of that kind. Operation and overhead expenses might be 
consuming more than the difference between the purchase and sell- 
ing price of his merchandise. 

The florist’s accounting system enables him to determine whether 
or not he is operating at a profit. Tlie value of that system is 
demonstrated by its primary function of assisting him to secure not 
merely a profit but the maximum profit possible. Tliosc detailed 
records reflect a true picture of the various operations in a flower 
shop and the source or cause of profit or loss. 

There are three ways in which profit may be increased or loss re- 
duced, on a given volume of business: Namely, increase the selling 
price, to buy at a decreased price or to reduce the overhead and op- 
erating costs. The increased selling price to make more profit should 
be a last resort. However, the florist who does not keep sufficient 
records generally jumps to the conclusion that increasing selling 
prices is his only altemativ’c. That is obviously fallacious reasoning. 
Adhering to that practice generally results in a greatly decreased 
volume of business. 

Regular study and analysis of the accounting picture of his busi- 
ness gives tlie florist an opportunity to keep his costs in correct 
proportion to his sales. Some of the costs are flexible and others are 
fixed. Tlie drive to keep costs at a minimum should first be aimed 
at the flexible operating costs, such as delivery or advertising. 

Instead of making snap decisions and acting on hunches in deter- 
mining retail policies, the florist can use his accounting records to 
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plan an intelligent program based on fact, thereby projecting his 
thinking into the future. Long-range planning and expansion come 
about through the mapping of a program of action based on the facts 

furnished by accounting records. 

ESSENTIAL BOOKKEEPING RECORDS 

The bookkeeping system of a flower shop need not be complicated, 
but it should be sufficiently complete to furnish accurate information 
about any phase of the business. A thorough knowledge of arithmetic 
and simple bookkeeping is all that is required. Keeping those records 
in proper form to be of practical use and easily available for analy- 
sis takes time and painstaking effort. Yet. that latter activity is too 
important to a florist to be considered merely as spare-time work to 

be done when and if he finds the time. 

Tlic florist who is opening a new shop and feels uncertain about 
a system of records should have an accountant explain a practical 
layout to suit his needs. He could well seek out for himself suggested 
systems of accounting for the small business in books on that sub- 
ject available at any public library. Tlie United States government 
printing office has printed a manual, “Record Keeping for Small 
Stores,” which is complete and may be purchased for 50 cents. Any 
stationery supply house which handles systems will make helpful 
suggestions on forms and books for the beginning florist. 

WHO KEEPS THE BOOKS? 

Tlie business volume of most flower shops docs not warrant the full- 
time employment of a bookkeeper or accountant. The owner or one 
of the employees may take this responsibility with other duties m ad- 
dition. In many instances, bookkeeping service firms arc engaged to 
Irandle this work-posting, mailing statements and preparing analyses 
for the florist. When the business warrants, the employment of a 
bookkeeper is recommended, unless the owner himself wishes to as- 
sume tliis work. It would seem, however, that his ser^■.ces would be 

more valuable in other phases of the business. 

TIic single-entry system is recommended for the great ma)ority o 
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florists. In one book in chronological order every transaction is 
recorded as it occurs. For example, a day might begin with the fol- 
lowing book entries in their respective columns: Charge sale, cash 
sale, credit of an account receivable, cash paid out for supplies, 
check written in payment of month’s invoices for flowers purchased, 
etc. At the end of the day the various columns should be added to 
give the florist the following totals: Credit sales, cash sales, pay- 
ments received on account and amounts paid out for various ex- 
penses and purchases. Tliese totals are checked and balanced with 
the cash drawer or register by the bookkeeper. That record would 
also give the total amount of sales tax collected that day in states 
where sales tax laws are in force. 

Instead of the book, cash registers which record this same infor- 
mation may be used with various key codes instead of columns. The 
name of the person or company involved in the transaction may be 
written in the space provided on the cash register tape. 

The receipts on charge accounts are transferred from this daily 
record to the accounts receivable ledger by the bookkeeper. 

Each day the sales totals and other transactions should be entered 
in a suinmar)' ledger with sections to cover the various branches of 
the business such as sales, collections, merchandise bought, expenses, 
etc. At the end of each month the sections should be totaled and en- 
tered on the summary' page for computing annual totals. That one 
summar)- book contains all of the information necessary for the 
preparation of all tax returns and also furnishes the florist the com- 
plete data he should have to manage his business properly. 

Witli the complete and practical systems available today, a florist 
on a minute’s notice can refer to the record and tell how much mer- 
chandise of various kinds he has purchased in a given period, how 
much he paid out for labor and wages, rent, interest, taxes, 
utilities, automobile expense, advertising, telephone, telegrams, ex- 
press, charity, etc. Such records also have a summary' of sales, charge 
and cash, along with the amounts received on account. With all this 
information at hand, the alert florist will not neglect his duty to put 
them to work for his business. 
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The folly of keeping records primarily for tax purposes is ap- 
parent in too many flower shops. Haphazard management exists in the 
same shops in which the florists pay scant attention to then records. 
The greatest waste in those shops lies in the failnre to use the records. 

Records are tools in efficient flower shop management Tlie sales 
records, for instance, indicate the trend of business volume. The 
comparative daily, weekly and monthly sales showing an ‘"crea e or 
decline may be nsed as a guide for action after the ^ 

trend is determined. The sales records also arc of great help 

buvinfi merch3ndisc. . 

Lcry florist should have a sales record showing the comparatue 

sales per month lor the past five years. The trend of his sales volume 

will assist him in placing abvai.ee orders for flowers and 

If the business volume is increasing steadily, for example, he nor Id 

he justified in placing comparatively larger orders lor stock for ap- 

’’™oriTt! find''ir advisable to keep a detailed record of business 
sales and purchases for Easter. Christmas and other flower holidays. 
As those seasons approach the manager can refer to them and sec 
what was purchased the previous years, what price paid lor it, how 
well items sold, what was not sold, what kind of weather prevailed 
and how it affected consumer buying, etc. Then he can proceed wit i 
more assurance in his buying and planning for extra help deliveries 
and advertising. Tl.cse special holiday summaries should indicate 
every fact in h.s experience which might help in planning Ins work m 

"'ThcTa'lcs records also may he used to gauge the effectiveness of 
his advertising program. Whether the resulting increases ... volu.ne 
are worth his expenditures for advertising and promotion can he 
determined after a reasonable period of time, bor instance, if h.s ad. 
vcrtising stressed his services for party and wedding decorations he 
can tell by checking his records whether or not this depar n.c.t of 
his business has increased in proportion. Many shops have heir sales 
records so complete that they know how much business they have 
done in cut flowers, plants, funeral flowers, corsages, weddings, etc. 
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They keep this detailed record because it is a practical help to them 
in the operation of their shops. This information may be secured 
from cash register tape or recorded by the bookkeeper from the 
sales slips or order blanks. 

PROFIT'AND-LOSS STATEMENTS 

Complete bookkeeping records enable a florist to prepare a profit- 
and-loss statement easily and quickly at any time, covering any pe- 
riod of his operation. TTiese statements should be prepared every 
month as a business summar\’ to show exactlv what the business is 
doing. With that compact statement of sales, costs and percentages, 
the florist can map intelligently his program for the following month. 

There is no reason for any florist to be selfish with his business 
records and percentages. The sharing of that infonnation ultimately 
will benefit him. It was through cooperation of this kind that the 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association secured information on a 
cross section of the retail shops, as shown in the accompanying 
table. These average percentage figures based on 1948 business in 
the profit-and-loss statement, are valuable to every florist as a guide 
to the effectiveness of his own management in comparison with that 
of other shops. 

It is a sheer waste of time and money to keep accurate records if 
that activity is not followed regularly by a careful analysis. The 
florist who keeps the closest possible check on his business activities 
through frequent analyses and comparisons of his accounting records 
will be able to administer his operation most profitably. He will 
keep his selling prices and costs in a fair ratio maintaining always 
only a fair profit, because he knows that this policy will mean a 
continued steady business. 

Because of different serv’ices and methods of operation, there are 
variations in the percentages of various shops. Being able to dis- 
cover and understand the reasons for those differences is helpful as 
a guide in decreasing operating expenses and increasing profit. 

The owner’s salary^ or Ins withdrawals from the business always 
should be entered on the profit-and-loss statement. If this is not 
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1 rnfit nercentage will be out of line and will not present a 


Cost of Merchandise: 

Cut flowers and plants 
Accessories and supplies 

Overhead and Operating Costs: 
Wages and salaries 
Delivery 
Advertising 
Insurance 
Interest 

Wrapping supplies 
Office supplies 
Postage 

Express and cartage out 
Light and refrigeration 
Tflxcs 

Telephone and telegraph 
Rent 

Depreciation 
Traveling and legal 
Commissions to agents 
Clearing house expense 
Commissions on r.T.D. incoming 

Donations , , . ui. 

Reserve charge for bad debts 

Miscellaneous expense 
het profit 


41.?% 

6.0 


18 . 5 % 

3.4 

3.2 
.7 
.5 

1.1 

.8 

.4 

.4 

.8 

.9 

1.2 
3.8 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.3 

2.2 

.4 

.5 

2.4 


47 . 3 % 


43 . 5 % 

9 . 2 % 

I00.07o 


his own y pu.ggi„g leaks of profit 

hiring fufvle on all expenditures, inelud.ng buying, labor, 
advertising and collections. 
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Some florists, to keep designers and other employees profit- 
conscious, have the employees list the cost of merchandise used on 
the back of each order. If the firm is operating on a gross margin of 
forty-five per cent, those items should not exceed 45 cents for each 
dollar value of the order. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

With an accurate accounting system, the florist can prepare his own 
financial statement or balance sheet fairly easily. This is simply a 
systematic list of assets and liabilities to show the net worth of the 
business. This statement requires an inventory of merchandise and 
listing of fixed assets, such as furniture, fixtures and delivery cars at 
present values. 

Comparison of current financial statements with those of previous 
years shows the florist tlie growth or decline of his financial condi- 
tion. Banks, credit associations and business organizations require 
this statement in connection with loans or membership of the florist. 
The florist’s net worth is generally much less than the real value of 
his business, because it does not include good will and other factors 
of value to a prospering business. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION POLICIES 

A florist’s records tell to what degree his policy of extending credit 
to customers is profitable. His handling of credit and collections is 
a large part of his system of accounting and deserves careful study. 
The mere recording of those accounts requires much of the time 
used in bookkeeping. Because of the large volume of telephone busi- 
ness in most flower shops, the credit purchases arc far in excess of 
the cash purchases. 

This portion of record keeping and the way in which the florist 
applies good business judgment in common-sense administration of 
his credit policy may well determine his ability to make his business 
a financial success. 

When general business conditions are such that there are no real 
credit problems, florists can do a successful credit business in spite of 
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incompetence and inexperience. In more normal times and in periods 
when credit is a difficult problem that is impossible. 

One reason more why florists do not have sound, C' ^ 

policies today is that they were artists first and later found that they 
had to be business men, too, in order to operate a profitable 

''Tre'florist should first of all establish definitely and follow com 
scicntioiislv, his credit policy, including the following points Credit 
apphcation- neccssar,. information, whether written or verbal, to 
rlif for a charge account; investigation of references and opening 
a charge account, or refusing credit; the credit tenns, deciding defi- 
nitely on the due date and time of mailing statements; a systcinatic 
follol-up lor the collection of delinquent accounts; he point at 
which further credit prirflcgcs will be refused to the customer 
whose account is deliiK|ucnt; the engagement of outside collector , 
the closing of accounts which show an unsatisfactory record of pay- 

incnt. 

OPENING A CHARGE ACCOUNT 

Ike nisc the average credit purchase of flowers is not large coiiiparcd 
with purchases of furniture, hardware, etc., the florist is not |us u 
fied in making a detailed credit investigation. However that does 
not mean that he docs not need a credit manager, even though tl c 
person who has that responsibility may also be bookkeeper and cash- 
L. In many shops the owner assumes the responsibility lor aiitliori/,- 

Where the credit manager’s duties are delegated to an employee, 
the responsibility of collections is usually included. Having that com- 
b Jd S wil make that employee more cautious m cx ending 
emdit H he has the proper perspective, he will cooperate fully n 
all shop policies, making liis work a stimulus to more sales and gooc 
will rather than having lost orders because of his poor pidgment and 

“Ti: “iig a charge a^init wdiich 

would be applicable and effective for every flower shop. I he location. 
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size of city, the clientele, advertising policy and local custom all 
affect credit methods. A formal written application is not necessary, 
but in every case, the full name, address, telephone number and 
employment of the debtor should be secured, in addition to a few 
references. Whether or not the references are checked, the psychology 
of making their notation is good. Another bit of information on the 
credit card might well be the answer to the question, “Why did you 
select our shop? Were we recommended by a friend who is a cus- 
tomer? His name?” That gives the florist a good idea as to the 
source of his new accounts. This is valuable in testing the results of 
advertising, display and promotion. 

When there is any question about the advisability of opening a 
charge account, further investigation should be made. Address, char- 
acter, employment, and nature of references given have meaning to 
any credit man. Common sense will lead to a fair decision. 

Tire applicant for credit who volunteers the most information is 
often the best risk. Tlie persons whose names are prominent in in- 
dustry or society, whose credit would be unquestioned, arc generally 
the ones who proffer the most information when asking for the ac- 
commodation of a monthl\' cliargc account. The newcomer at a city 
or the customer who has ne\er had a charge account, often can be 
judged fairly by character and position. In a few months, he may 
have a good record of paying performance. 

Buyers of flowers, appreciating their beauty and message of senti- 
ment, are frequently as considerate of their obligations to pay as 
they are of the friends they remember. They are not inclined to 
skip the debt or delay payment too long for fear that the florist 
might call their friends for more information, inferring that he had 
not paid for the gifts of flowers. 

Because of the personal nature of his business and the expressions 
of emotion connected with it, as contrasted with many other trades, 
the florist s credit problems arc looked upon in a different light. The 
florist or his credit manager is seldom forced to refuse flatly a re- 
quest for credit. In any case, he could show diplomacy and suggest 
sending the order C.O.D., pending approval of the application. 
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It is a good policy to have a credit application card printed, with 
spaces for name, employment, etc., and the signature of the cus- 
tomer. The cards, when approved, can be filed. They are “ 

follow-up on collection of slow-paying accounts-or for information 
enabling the florist to contact his customer on any question pertain- 

'"1n m"o"st°fllwer shops the credit terms are monthly. Tlic 
maL during a month are due and payable by the tenth of the oh 
lowing month. On large purchases, where there has htt 

previous credit experience with, or knowledge of, the customer, 

florist tactfully can request an advance part payment. 

Tfter an application for credit is accepted and investigated, he 
prospective credit customer should be advised of approval or cal Cd 
upoP for more information. Tire request for more iidormation often 
constitutes a polite refusal, because the applicant takes the hint an 
buys for cash. A well written note to the new customer advising him 
that an account has been opened in his name, inviting him to use i 
at his convenience, explaining other floral services and assuring sat, - 
faction, is effective and business-like. The florist’s thoiightfiilness will 

give a new customer added confldence. 

New accounts mav be opened by telephone at the time an order is 

placed Most often 'the credit information taken is not verified, al- 
though it is recorded and filed by the florist. 1 he florist s credit 
manager must combine cold-blooded credit principles with confidence 
and faith in human nature and a keen insight into character. An 
overly lenient credit technique may end in being no policy at all. A 
fcw ermrs in judgment, demonstrated by slow-paying accoiin s and 
Ld debts, are generally sufficient warning to cause the credit man- 
ager to change his free and easy policy. 

THE ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE LEDGER 

The recording of the sales slips or orders covering charge sales con- 
I!;:ites the amounts receivable ledger, 'nils ledger n- com 

sists of loose-leaf sheets, alphabetically arranged m a binder. When a 
brte credit business volume exists, the sheets or cards are kept in a 
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file instead of a binder for added efficiency and convenience. This 
enables the bookkeeper to maintain the accounts in accurate alphabet- 
ical order at all times, without removing sheets from posts in a 
binder. Accounts with a balance owing should be kept in a file sepa- 
rate from the paid and closed accounts. 

Each ledger sheet is headed with the name and address of the 
debtor. When a separate file is not kept on credit information, the 
telephone number, place of employment and references may also be 
noted in the heading of the ledger sheet. From the charge slips the 
bookkeeper records the sale, entering the date, description or order 
number and amount of the purchase on the debit side of the sheet. 
As payments are received on the account or allowances and adjust- 
ments made for returned merchandise, etc., they are entered in the 
same way on the credit side of the sheet, balancing the debits 
covered by the payment or credit. Tliese credits may be posted from 
the day book, the duplicate money receipts or the cash register tape, 
depending on the bookkeeping plan. 

Other ledger systems may be used where duplicate or triplicate 
sales slips are made. The copies of the charge slips may be filed 
alphabetically instead of posting them in a ledger. Each one of these 
slips bears a cumulative total of previous charges, with the final 
amount owed totaled on the bottom of the last charge slip in a space 
provided for that purpose. In this system the sales slips instead of a 
more formal statement are mailed. 

Many florists use order blank machines for writing up all orders, 
each order having imprinted upon it a serial number, and the copies 
are utilized as afore-mentioned. Any missing number in the series 
will scr\'c as a check against loss of orders, because one set of the 
copies is kept in numerical order. 

Some florists do not use this system because too much time is con- 
sumed in keeping it in order. In many cases the missing numbers 
are found in the file containing orders not filled, because in a flower 
shop orders are often placed weeks ahead of time, which prevents the 
scries of copies from being completed until all are filled. It is also 
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argued that the possible loss of an order or two a year is not worth 

the time consumed in keeping this record. 

Flower shops which do a very large business use bookkeeping 
machines for posting of debits and credits. The statement for the 
customer is made in the same operation and is always ready for re- 
lease in the mail. At the end of the month the statements are pulled 
and stuffed for mailing. Ever,' florist should consider the purchase of 
timesaving business machines, but only when business volume war- 
rants the sizable investment in cash registers, adding machines, 

typewriters, bookkeeping macliines, etc. 

Keeping tlie accounts receivable ledger accurately posted and 
current is an important task. The ledger file should be so arranged 
that in a few seconds anv current account can be located to advise 
a waiting customer of the balance owed. A bookkeeper who docs not 
keep this part of a florist’s records currently posted, who cannot 
locate charges or credits promptly and who makes errors m posting 
soon can cause considerable ill will. Customers who receive incor- 
rect statements repeatedly will soon begin to buy their flowers at 
shops which arc more systematic and accurate. 

Smart florists watch these ledgers carefully, and many of them 
personally keep the accounts receivable records because they are so 
important. Kvery charge purchase means less capital immediately 
available for buying of merchandise to replace that sold on credit. 
Collections and charge sales must be kept in fairly even balance for 
smooth business operation. A good surplus in operating capital is the 
saving alternative when the charge sale balance becomes much larger 

than the collections. 


COLLECTIONS 

The florist frcciuently is remiss in his record keeping, simply because 
he permits tlie pressure of other work to prevent him and his em- 
ployees from preparing and mailing monthly statements on time. 
Every flower shop should have a definite monthly date for closing of 
the accounts receivable ledger. Many florists select the twenty-fifth 
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as a practical date, after which purchases made will appear on the 
succeeding month’s statement. The statement blanks should have im- 
printed upon them this information for the customer. That date will 
give the bookkeeper several days in which to prepare the statements 
for mailing on or before the first. 

Statements rcccis ed regularly on or before the first of each month 
are more likely to receive the debtor’s preferred attention, and re- 
mittances will be made before their funds are depleted by payments 
on bills from other merchants. 

The statement, if not typewritten, should be written neatly in a 
legible hand and should furnish sufficient information for the cus- 
tomer— the date of purchase, the article purchased, the consignee or 
recipient and the amount, including sales tax, if any. Many florists 
attach duplicate copies of charge slips to their monthly statements, 
which, in that case, consist of the briefest tabulations without ex- 
planation. Tliis saves considerable time in preparing statements. 

When duplicate order forms are used, a carbon copy may be 
mailed to the customer immediately as an invoice, as soon as the 
order covered by it is filled. Florists who follow the practice of 
sending invoices report good to excellent results. Other florists argue 
that it is duplicated effort and not worth the extra postage and 
stationery, because they have to send a statement the first of the 
month anyhow, whether or not there is more than one purchase dur- 
ing the month. Experiences of florists in different communities ac- 
count for varied customer response to the mailing of invoices. The 
new customer and the one who buys flowers rarely are the ones most 
likely to pay their accounts on receipt of the invoice. There are, 
however, some large business firms which request invoices and pay 
their bills from them instead of from statements. The customers 
who open charge accounts generally plan and seem to prefer to pay 
all of their bills early each month. 

Return self-addressed envelopes enclosed with statements are a 
convenience to the customer and today are accepted by merchants as 
good collection psychology and courtesy. The fact that almost every 
mail remittance is returned in that envelope is evidence of customer 
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appreciation. Some merchants go a step farther, using return enve- 
lopes with a postage pennit requiring no stamp. 'I hey feel that the 
debtor will pay more promptly if he docs not liavc to stamp the 
envelope himself. It is doubtful if the results are worth tlie > cent 
additional cost to the florist on each payment he receives by mail. 

Advertising matter, in the fonn of blotters or stuflers offering 
suggestions to customers, should be included with statements when- 
ever possible. Inserts promoting civic and charitable causes, such as 
the Red Cross. Communitv Clicst. etc., enclosed with the florist s 
statements, create goodwill and label him as a businessman who is 

progressive and civic-minded. 

Window envelopes should be used for mailing of statements, be- 
cause they obviate the necessity of spending hours of tune m address- 
ing envelopes. , , , % 

As the statements arc mailed each month, the florist should record 

and date the total amount due him on accounts receivable. This 
amount he will compare with other months and years. He will also 
want to check this with tlic amounts received on account occasionally 
during the month. These amounts will tell him whether his collec- 
tions are good or slow. He will watch the ratio between his charge 
purchases and payments on account. W'hcn tlic charge purchases ex- 
ceed the payments by a large margin, he takes it as a danger signal 
and tightens the loopholes in his credit and collection policies, be- 
cause this condition deprives him of too much working capital. 

PAST DUE ACCOUNTS 

Credit experts admonish businessmen to watch the great amounts 
of idle capital tied up in charge accounts, which prevent many of 
them from paying their bills on time. They emphasize that malnhty 
to take advantage of cash discounts on purchases may, m fact, be a 
greater loss than the potential profit gained from md.scrunmate 

credit extension. , , i . 

The customary monthly charge account .s considered dehnqnent 

if it is not paid by the tenth of the month following rcce.pt of state- 
ment Many florists’ statements have imprinted alo.ig the perforated 
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address stub “All accounts due and payable on or before the tenth 
of month following purchase.” An effective line to follow is a factual 
statement indicating the firm is a member of a good local mer- 
chants’ credit agency, naming, of course, that agency. 

The florists’ statements may be put at the bottom of a customer’s 
stack of bills if the florist is considered a poor businessman or a good 
fellow who will not push the payment of the account. Membership 
in a credit agency helps to repress that feeling. 

If a collection policy in the flower shop is to function well, it 
must be specific and apply to all alike. The same follow-up on slow 
accounts should be given to all accounts, including friends and so- 
callcd influential persons. 

Friends generally are referred to as poor customers by florists. 
Tliat should not be the case, and this condition exists only when the 
florist himself is at fault. If he treated his business transactions with 
friends as such, and not as favors and special concessions, he would 
be more respected and not slighted on collections by them. 

Each day, week and month an account is delinquent, it decreases 
in value proportionately and becomes increasingly difficult to col- 
lect. Unless the florist or his credit manager stimulates activity for 
their payment, it will die of old age. The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce states that an account deteriorates with age from 51 current 
value in two months to 90 cents, in six months to 67 cents, in one 
year to 45 cents, in two years to 23 cents, in three years to 15 cents 
and in five years to one cent. 

The cost of mailing additional statements, the loss of interest and 
use of the money as capital and other costs of collection soon can 
devour the net profit on the sale. Tliat can happen in less than 
three months, when an account would have depreciated fifteen per 
cent in value. The reasons why a florist’s credit and collection policy 
must function well are too obvious for argument. 

Ever)' florist or his credit manager should have a systematic 
follow-up on delinquent accounts. If an account is not paid by the 
time a second statement is mailed, that statement will list the unpaid 
balance as the first item on the new statement. If not paid when the 
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third statement is mailed, it should be noted as past-due on that 
statement and a “please” or personally written note requesting pay- 
ment initialed by the florist added at the bottom. The use of rubber 
stamps or stickers is not nearly so effective as is a note from the 
florist himself. At this time additional charges should not be per- 
mitted on the account unless payment is made. 

'rhe ledger sheets or cards of these accounts should then be placed 
in a slow accounts file or earmarked in the ledger file so that they 
can be spotted easily by the credit manager. Then if the account is 
not paid by the 10th of that month, the credit manager should con- 
tact the debtor. He should state who he is and that he is verifying 
a balance listed as past-due to be sure that he has not made an error. 
This is flattering to the debtor and not too embarrassing, because it 
amounts to telling him tliat his paying ability was unquestioned 
in the mind of the florist. At all tunes tlic credit manager will be 
polite and avoid antagonizing a customer. Most often a customer will 
say that lie was careless and had overlooked tlie account and will 
mail a check. Telephone follow-up is favored over collection letters, 
because it takes less time and gets better results. Lvcr>' customer 
has a different temperament and reacts differently when called. The 
credit manager can sense these differences in a telephone conversa- 
tion and secure action on the account, at tlie same time keeping the 
debtor as a customer for the shop with the likelihood of prompt 
future payments. 

If the account then is not paid, a credit association notice should 
be sent, advising the customer of impending referral of the account 
for collection, unless the florist or credit manager believes from 
previous performance and conversation that the account will be paid 
without such assistance. Personalities and misfortunes of debtors 
may alter the decision. Suggested payments on an account may be a 
solution and save for the florist the regular collector’s fee. 

A florist should be strict in insisting that his customers keep their 
accounts paid up to date. If he permits tlicir accounts to lag in the 
past-due file, they will go elsewhere for their flowers to avoid the 
embarrassment of meeting him. It should not be regretted ,f slow 
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paying customers do quit charging Bowers at his shop. If accounts 
are not paid promptly, the florist cannot realize any profit on their 
accounts. If customers are advised that the florist expects their ac- 
counts to be paid promptly, he should follow through to see that 
they are paid. 

Percentages of bad account losses vary in different flower shops be- 
cause of many factors— location, prevailing economic conditions, 
transient clientele, inferior shop management and poor performance 
by the florist in administering his credit and collection policies. In 
1945 the loss of florists on bad debts was estimated to be one-half 
of one per cent or $5 per $1000 sales— as compared with more than 
twice that amount in 1940 because of general business conditions’ re- 
flecting directly on collections. Shops which have a larger loss than 
that should improve their handling of credits and collections. 

In the past fifteen years our own records show a bad debt loss of 
onc-tenth of one per cent, or a $1 loss per $1,000 sales, which is 
considered good by credit men, particularly in view of the fact that 
we cannot recall any case in which we ha\c been obliged to reject 
an apjjlication for credit. There are undoubtedly shops which show 
a smaller loss than that because of better local economic conditions 
and more efficient management. 

A good credit manager is not the one who has no losses, but rather 
one who keeps them to a minimum commensurate with economic 
trends and type of clientele. A credit policy too stringent might 
eliminate borderline charge accounts, resulting in an actual loss of 
normally profitable business with a comparati\ely small margin of 
risk. 


OTHER RECORDS 

Tlie payroll record in ever}’ flower shop should be accurate and 
detailed, .showing social security numbers, names and addresses of 
employees, lujurs of work, wages and social security and income tax 
deductions. 1 liesc arc vitally necessary for reporting and paying 
\arious taxes, workmens compensation and insurance. 

Other records, listing all taxes, the dates they are due and the 
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amounts paid, should be kept by every florist. 

vided for keeping receipts, copies of assessment blanks, work sheets 
used for their computation, etc. 

The florist will also find it convenient to keep a file for bills co 
ing his purchases each month. Tlris record of his accounts payable 
is valuable for comparison with other years in ratio to the accounts 
receivable for tbe same months. Alphabetical files for paid insoices 
are neccssar,- for checking on costs, sources and other infomration 

fife^mcorTof advertising programs and expenditures, togethj 
with ideas for future use. is advisable. Customer mailing lists 
may be checked against new accounts opened and sales records 

test tlic worth of various promotions. 

Florists who are members of telegraphic flower sers'ice organiza- 

tions keep special records of that activity. 

Separate Lokkeeping records should be made when a greenhouse 

is opTated ,n coniKction with a retail store. The grmving opera- 
tion is a separate function, and the flowers grown should be recorded 
as a wholLlc purchase by the retail branch. When labor and 
other expenses incurred overlap in the shop and attached green- 
house those costs should be apportioned to each activity. 

Most florists keep separate records on special gift lines of mer- 
chandise they sell in addition to flowers. Greeting cards perfun , 
lamps china and other gifts arc some items upon which detailed in- 
formation should be kept to prove their adaptibility and worth as a 

r'ics for cash register tapes, canceled checks, bank statements and 

"^AnyTo'okkreper can work more efficiently if there are a planned 
system and a convenient place for all of '"S records. The florist with 
that kind of office management supporting him can be a better U ' 
nessman, but only if he uses the information those records 
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IMPRESSION VALUE 

Correspondence of any kind, whether it be a card, statement or letter, 
leaves with each person through whose hands it passes a lasting 
visual impression of the flower shop from which it originated. The 
value of that impression may be measured by the character of the 
message and the quality or suitability of the stationery itself in re- 
flecting the discrimination of the florist. 

The comment from a friend or customer that a letter sounds just 
like its writer or that the stationery suits the personality of the 
sender or the sliop he represents is a real compliment. No ethical 
person wishes to leave a false impression with a friend or business 
acquaintance. Me is desirous that his written words typify his inten- 
tions and character as truly as if they were spoken in person to the 
recipient of the correspondence. Tlie stationery by its style of print- 
ing and other embellishment mirrors the person or shop in the 
same way in which clothes become the wearer or decorations 
symbolize the flower shop. 

A personal greeting or an introduction may leave but a fleeting im- 
pression on the mind of a customer, his visit to the flower shop to 
place an order may be longer remembered, but the letter he re- 
ceived from tliat florist is most likely to make a lasting impression. 
If that letter is a good representative of the florist in its message 
and appearance, the florist has accomplished a result which advertis- 
ing or personal calls might have failed to do. 

STATIONERY 

One of the first things eveiy florist should do when beginning his 
business is to select the style of lettering for his shop signs and win- 
dows. This, along with the theme of his interior decoration or motif, 
170 
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generally sets the pace and style for all printing he may use. The 
shop name on his delivery trucks, boxes, advertising and stationery 
should be identical. Whenever the name is seen it is immediately 
recognizable and identifies the shop by its individual style of letter- 
ing or color. Sometimes letters in regular type are used in such a 
clever formation, or plain block letters are silhouetted against a crest, 
design or cluster of flowers, that the effect is distinctive for its 
simplicity. A sketch or photo of the shop or greenhouse may be used 
on stationery to good advantage. 

A glance at magazine or newspaper ads makes one aware of the 
innumerable possibilities for variation in the selection of lettering 
for the name of a flower shop. Familiarity with the type used on 
many nationally advertised products is of inestimable value in the 
sale of these products. The companies which distribute those articles 
would spend thousands of dollars rather than change the color or 

style of their lettering. 

The florist who attaches importance to the symbols and printing 
to be used in his business will spend considerable time in making a 
selection. Tlie artist can design lettering which will have appeal with- 
out being too bold, beauty without being too feminine, color with- 
out being too flamboyant and style without being too extreme. If the 
name is not a common name and has more than five letters, legible 

type should be chosen. 

Tlie color and texture of the paper along with the type selected 
should 1)C representative of tlic flower shop for which tliey are de- 
signed. There are sonic exceptionally fine stationery firms winch cater 
exclusivelv to florists. Tlicir scn'ices should be engaged by florists 
who have anv ciucstion pertaining to stationery supplies. A good 
printer, artist, engraver or stationer also can furnish helpful siiggcs- 
tions along this line and create for the florist an appropriate and 
typical name plate. Their advice should be sought and carefully con- 
sidcred. The stationery used by other florists and stores of all kinds 
might lurnisli other ideas and variations which would be adaptable. 

Tlie florist who has a casual friendly atmosphere in his shop, with 
knotty pine walls in a rustic style, might select a coarse, rough- 
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textured paper, with informal lettering. The shop which is formal 
and elegantly decorated would prefer fine parchment paper, with 
formal engraved lettering. The lady florist might well choose a pastel 
paper with graceful lettering and feminine decoration. The modern- 
istic flower shop certainly would not use Old English script for its 
name plates. It is equally incongruous for a florist to have stationery 
decorated with tropical flowers and orchids unless he specializes in 
them and carries an ample stock of those flowers at all times. 

When the florist has made his selection of paper, lettering and 
decoration, if any, for his stationery he must determine whether or 
not he wishes to add more than the name, address and the telephone 
number of his shop. Most florists use the emblem of the telegraphic 
sen'ice to which they belong. Others have slogans, such as “Say It 
With Flowers,” “Quality is our Keynote,” “The Extra touch that 
means so much,” “Where your floral needs become creations,” “Al- 
ways a distinctive ser\'ice in flowers,” “When it’s flowers — Say it with 
ours,” or “We grow our own.” 

The flower shop has use for many different kinds of stationery 
items. The following list includes those most commonly used: Letter- 
heads with matching envelopes, statement blanks with window en- 
velopes, return envelopes, business cards, tag envelopes, labels and 
stickers, enclosure cards and folders, deliver)' receipts, door notices, 
order forms, blank checks and money receipts, acknowledgement 
blanks or cards for telegraph orders. All of these should be har- 
monious and bear the florist’s distinctive name plate. 

The florist, investing hundreds of dollars in supplies of this kind, 
should not be haphazard in placing his order for stationer)'. In the 
beginning he might consider this matter insignificant compared to 
other problems he faces, but as his business grows ever)' detail down 
to tlic spacing of letters and words on the return envelope will take 
on added importance and value. If he uses good judgment at the 
start, lie will not later be obliged to make costly changes in his 
name plates and signs. 

The florist who has worked with his own stationery for years be- 
comes so accustomed to it that he is oblivious to its defects. When- 
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ever a reorder is placed for stationery of any kind, he should give 
attention to possible improvements in design, wording and quality 
and seek the assistance of his printer in this regard. Suggestions 
from customers and employees of the shop often lead to definite 

improvements. 


GREETING CARDS 

In a number of flower shops racks of greeting cards occupy a corr- 
spicuous spot. Tliose shops report a brrsk sale of fancy cards whrch 
create added sales. Some of them do a substantral busrness on 
greeting cards alone. It would seem to be a good srdehne for the 

florist who is interested in that business. 

Practically all florists furnish without charge to therr customers 

small enclosure cards with printed messages citable 
occasions for svhich flowers would be sent. Thae beautrfully de- 
signed enclosure cards are supplied by florists ; 

Tliese are used by buyers who do rrot have a spccia person 
sage they wish to write on a plain card or their own engraved cards 
Because the tag envelope generally is thrown away, these cards 
may be printed with the florist's name on the reverse side, or may 
be marked with a small rubber stamp, or whh a sea cut imprinb 
ing his name by indentation on the card Because 
saved at least until a thank you note is svritten, the sending flo 
has this added opportunity of making his name familiar to the 

On telephone and telegraph orders, the florist has the duty of writ- 
ing the card for his customer and should use every P-an tmu o 

spell the name correctly and write it neatly and J' e - 

spelling of words or proper names is a reflection on the florist s 
intelligence and care and may be an affront to the customer who did 

not write bis own card. 


HANDLING THE MAIL 

Dilatoiy handling of mail and tardy attendance at meetings are two 
criticisms made most often of florists by representatives of the mdus- 
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try. The necessary self-discipline seems to be lacking, but a logical 
reason for its absence is not perceptible. A florist who is lax in open- 
ing and answering his mail is probably careless about other busi- 
ness matters also. 

Opening the mail, sorting it and giving immediate attention to that 
which is urgent takes only a few minutes. If return envelopes with 
statements are used, it is easy to spot the mail holding payments on 
account. Regardless of the size of his business, the florist has no ex- 
cuse for not giving mail the same prompt attention he would a cus- 
tomer or salesman calling at his shop. 

Eveiy piece of mail descrs’cs a hearing, whether it be first-class or 
second-class matter. Tlie supply house’s circular or catalog, the 
wholesalers weekly price list, the florist's acknowledgment of a 
telegrapli order, the customer’s payment, the mail order for flowers, 
the letter of appreciation for a handsome floral arrangement, the tax 
return, the statement covering a purchase, the request for a gift to 
charity, etc., should be opened, read and considered. TTiose requiring 
a reply should be answered within a day or two at least. 

Keeping the desk cleared every day without accumulating unan- 
swered or unopened mail is good business. Aside from giving punc- 
tual ser\'ice, tlic work is easier if it is done in an efficient manner. 

Tliere are many ways to make new friends and customers without 
meeting them personally. One of the wavs is bv good letter writing. 
Ever)' letter from the flower sliop is a sales letter regardless of its 
eontent, and the effectiveness of the message will determine its results. 

The thoughtful well written letter is a powerful instrument in cre- 
ating good will. The letters of welcome to a newcomer, of apprecia- 
tion for a new account, of thanks for orders and prompt payments, 
of sympathy in case of death, of best wishes in case of illness and 
congratulations on other occasions are builders of good customer re- 
lations. Any letter which makes a customer feel friendly toward the 
florist is worth the effort. A good collection letter can accomplish 
that purpose also. 

Letters which cause ill-will should never be written. Unless they 
create goodwill, they are insipid and not worth their postage. Good 
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letter writing, like public speaking, requires practice and study. The 
ability to express ideas concisely, accurately and naturally on paper 
or verbally is an art and a real business asset. 

Custom and business etiquette require certain formalities in letter 
writing which may be learned by obser\’ation or study of any text 
on the subject. Correct form, good choice of words, correct spelling, 
brevity, neatness and legibility are all desirable qualities in a busi- 
ness letter, but of far greater importance are those attributes which 
make the florist’s letter express his thoughts as intended with natural 
sincerity. Stilted phrases and trite sayings are as ineffectual as coarse 
slang is offensive. 

For his own records and future reference, the florist should retain 
in his files carbon copies of all outgoing correspondence, with the 
exception of routine acknowledgments. A separate follow-up file 
should be kept for all letters on which a reply is expected. Tlic cor- 
respondence file on a particular subject would not be placed in the 
permanent file until the matter had been finally closed. 

Florists arc becoming more and more aware of tlic importance of 
every detail pertaining to their business. Certainly tliey cannot afford 
to miss the great opportunity which is theirs in making eveiy bit of 
correspondence from their shops more influential in creating good- 
will, securing new business, collecting accounts, encouraging others 
and expressing appreciation. 

The mere writing of a good letter, the expression of thought on 
paper to a friend, acquaintance, business associate or stranger, is in 
itself a healthful outlet of feeling and a mental exercise which is of 
great benefit to the writer as well as a joyful morale builder and in- 
spiration to the recipient. One of the indictments that can be made 
fairly against our hurried lives today is our failure to take tlie time 
to write the letters that we should. The old alibi about not having 
tlic time is pure farce. Where there is the will, there arc the way and 
the time to do it. 



XXII ^ Advertisings Merchandising 

and Promotion 


THE FUNCTION OF ADVERTISING 

Advertising is nothing more than bringing one’s wants or one’s busi- 
ness into public notice. The diversihcd means in which this may be 
done makes the subject a broad one. The aim and function of the 
advertising effort are all to the same end— namely, by publicity, 
promotion and merchandising, to bring flowers to the attention of 
the buying public. If the medium used by any florist accomplishes 
that end effectively for him, his program cannot be criticised even if 
it docs not secure the same good results for another florist. 

Advertising is the ally of salesmanship. Some forms of advertising 
are so direct that they might be classified as selling because they ac- 
complish that end, with the exception of closing the transaction. For 
instance, a radio or newspaper ad might be so impelling that the 
buyer decided to place an order without hesitation; in other words, 
the sale was made by tlie ad, except for deliver}’ of the merchandise. 
That is real sales advertising. 

Much of the advertising done is of a more introductory nature, 
merely mentioning the name of the firm and nature of the business 
and location. Other ads mention flowers and quote prices. However, 
that alone is not sufficient unless it creates a demand for more flow- 
ers from that florist! Many of the ads used on the radio and in 
printed material arc effective in publicizing flowers for all florists, 
but not particularly for the florist in whose name the particular ad 
appeared. In bringing any advertising message to the public, empha- 
sis should be given to the reasons why flowers from a certain shop 
arc more desirable, whether it be for price, serv’ice, quality or de- 
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sign. Too often the emphasis of advertising is placed on the item, 
rather than its use and value. 

Every form of advertising should be gauged by the following re- 
quirements: Attracting attention, securing interest and creating confi- 
dence leading to a decision to act. Eveiy one who sells also advertises 
in one way or another. He may not use the common formal means of 
advertising, but his invitation to the buyer must be made in some 
manner-by window display, by a street sign, by a rack of merchan- 
dise on the street, or by his ringing of doorbells. 

There is no convincing argument that can be made against the 
necessity for advertising in itself. Every business needs advertising of 
some kind and the differences of opinion arise only on the media. 
Questions which arise in the mind of ever)' florist include the follow- 
ing: How much should be spent for advertising? Where should the 
advertising be done— newspaper, radio, window, etc? How often 
should ads appear? What message should the ads contain? 

ADVERTISING COSTS 

Every well managed business budgets a certain amount of its income 
for advertising. The amounts expended vary greatly in different types 
of businesses. The average florist’s expenditure for advertising is es- 
timated to be tlucc per cent, based on previous surv'eys of the in- 
dustry. Tliat amount may seem low. but it compares favorably per- 
centage-wise with expenditures made by department stores, markets, 
beauty salons, appliance shops and other retail stores. In reality I 
believe that tiic florist’s actual advertising percentage is considerably 
more than the estimated three per cent because the florist does much 
advertising of which he keeps no accurate record, such as gifts to 
benefits, flowers used in shop and window display, flowers sent to 
friends and customers, time spent away from his shop demonstrating 
flower uses, or meeting new friends and contacting customers at var- 
ious social and business affairs, etc. All of those activities cost time 
and money and are a form of advertising for his business, which, if 
added to liis formal advertising, would considerably increase his ad- 
vertising cost. To present a true picture those activities should be 
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itemized as advertising expense. For that reason, I do not believe 
that the average florist’s advertising budget is below par compared 
with most other businesses. 

SELECTING THE MEDIUM 

Florists have been heard to comment, “I can’t afford to advertise.” 
More accurately speaking, he should say “No florist can afford not 
to advertise.” It is true that some forms of advertising, such as 
newspaper and radio, which have such a broad coverage, are pro- 
hibitive in cost to the neighborhood florist because their circulation 
coverage reaches so far beyond his potential clientele. He is paying 
for much coverage which is of no value to him. But there are other 
forms of advertising available at less cost which are adapted to his 
particular business and budget. The important decision to be made 
is not how much should be spent, but how it should be invested to 
secure the greatest return. 

The best medium of advertising is, and always will be, the satis- 
fied customer. What the flower buyer says about the shop from which 
he makes his purchase means more to all of his friends and acquaint- 
ances than do the things that the florist says about his own service 
and flowers. Customer satisfaction, followed by words of commenda- 
tion and praise of the florist, means more tlian volumes of printed 
advertising material. There is not another commodity that sells itself 
on siglit as readily as flowers. Each bloom wlierevcr and whenever 
seen is its own ad and has as much appeal as food to the hungry 
person. 

^\ ith a commodity which in itself is so desirable, it is up to each 
florist to make that commodity even more appealing when it comes 
from his shop. He might do that by beautiful packaging, unusual 
arranging and exceptional sen'icc. He might publicize his shop by 
beautiful decorations, fine window display, uniformed deliverymen 
and handsome deliver}' cars. Or he might use direct mail, radio ad- 
vertising, newspapers or neighborhood papers, billboards, car ads, etc. 
Some florists might disregard most of these media and concentrate 
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on personal contacts, securing their clientele through club member- 
ships, attendance at civic meetings and church or lodge groups. 


WIDE CHOICE 

The location of the flower shop, its display, lighting and decoration 
may be of great advertising value. The cost of that location through 
increased rent might justify that florist’s reduced budget on other 
advertising channels. By providing superior service, workmanship, 
attractive front displays and fine flowers, he could continue to in- 
crease his business volume without the aid of commonly recognized 
advertising media. Keeping his customers satisfied by maintaining the 
highest ethical standards for value and scr\'ice is the surest way to 
steady growth for any flower sliop. Tlie word-of-moutii advertising 
furnished by customers and their friends who receive flowers from 
tlie florist furnishes a steady grapevine type of growth which is 


healthy and certain. , « . , i 

To speed up and increase this normal growth the florist has his 

choice of several outside advertising media, such as newspapers and 
neighborliood bulletins, programs and society magazines, r.irho and 
television, direct mail, bill boards and transit car ads, telephone di- 
rectories, flower shows, flower promotions in coninnction with other 
stores, calendars, pencils and other souvenirs and cooperative adver- 

Tlie advertising media chosen by any florist will binge directly ripon 
the audience he wishes to reach. If he is interested primarily m selling 
Ins own customers more flowers he should use direct mail or insert 
messages in his statements. If he is interested m developing indns- 
trial accounts, he might advertise in the chamber of commerce pu v 
hcations and various trade papers in bis community, or he might 
work from a mailing list Inrnished by the chamber of commerce. 
Sbould it seem advisable to teach the young people in Ins commu- 
nity, the school publications and college weeklies and annuals would 

be a logical choice. r i 

The housewife places the orders for many flowers sent to family 
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friends for various occasions. Reaching her with the advertising mes- 
sage may be done in neighborhood papers, the women’s page in the 
newspaper, or social publications and club bulletins. To contact 
newcomers in the community, direct mail or welcoming hostess serv- 
ices may be used. The latter are available in many localities, and the 
new residents are introduced to various shops and sendees through 
the personal call made by the hostess. 

Tlie florist in an industrial city might use trade union papers and 
various craft bulletins to reach the workingman. Every florist knows 
his business cannot be well rounded without orders from people in 
all walks of life. The shop specializing in elaborate decorations for 
social functions at clubs and hotels might not be interested in this 
media, but most florists doing a general business will welcome and 
cultivate evciy source for flower orders to build a steady, thriving 
business. 

In larger cities, the various professions are a source of a consider- 
able \'olume of business for the flower shop. Tlie legal, medical, 
teaching, ministerial, dental and other professional publications are 
excellent for reaching this particular audience. Examples and ave- 
nues for ad\'ertising directed to a selected group or a general audi- 
ence arc innumerable. Some florists place emphasis only on adver- 
tising directed to selected groups, while others use advertising ad- 
dressed to the general public. 

The 7iewsp(iper has many advantages. The message may be accu- 
rately timed to the occasion, and newspaper serx'ice is flexible, per- 
mitting last-minute changes of copy. Space for display ads may be 
selected, such as news, amusement, sports or fashion sections. Want 
ad columns arc often used, and the preferred spaces are adjacent to 
the classified funeral notices. Several small spot display ads scattered 
in \arioiis sections of the paper may have more punch and draw 
better results than one large ad. In spite of the cox'crage of news- 
papers far beyond the florist’s trade area, many shops prefer this 
medium because of immediate results it obtains. 

Billboards are used because, unlike the newspaper, their messages 
arc seen over and over by passers-by. Tliey are not used generally 
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by individual florists bcause an effective distribution of several well 
located billboards is necessary and this requires a substantial adver- 
tising budget. The billboard copy must be brief and the art work eye- 
catching. 

Roadside signs and posters may be used on a smaller budget, but 
their locations and messages should be selected with the same care 
as those of billboards. In their favor, it can also be said that the 
florist's name is kept before the passing public night and day. 

Theater programs for concerts, plays or athletic events are some- 
times used by florists. The space taken often does a poor job of ad- 
vertising, but the consideration and support given the program or 
civic event creates good-will for the florist on behalf of the sponsor- 
ing growp- , 111 

Car-card advertising in busses, street ears, subways and suburban 
trains should also be considered. The rates arc not excessive, and the 
florist may choose certain lines and localize his message to certain 
traffic. If tliat ad is good, it is likely to be read by passengers who 
have the time to absorb it when their minds are not othe^^vlsc oc- 
Radio is an advert, sing medium being used effectively by a few 
florists Tlicse ads ate most often spot announcements. Desirable 
spots are those just preceding or following the newscasts, weather 
forecasts or other programs with a higli listener rating. It takes on y 
fifteen seconds to remind a listener to send flowers for a birthday, 

anniversary or to a sick friend. 

Direct mail is widely used by florists, particularly m the fonn of 
statement enclosures of blotters, calendars and other leaflets to their 
customers. Such mailing lists could well be enlarged to include for- 
mer customers and prospective new customers. Careful control and 
constant revision of mailing lists are as important as the text of the 
message sent by direct mail. There are many sources winch may be 
contacted for select mailing lists covering certain areas, industries, 
professions and social groups. Letters outlining the seiwice, describ- 
mg floral anangements and quoting prices are most likely to bring 

immediate returns. 
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Television appears to have a bright future for florists’ advertising. 
In the current black and white version extreme care has to be taken 
in the selection of flower colors that will transmit effectively, and 
many florists are hopefully awaiting full-color television as an im- 
portant means of visual selling of a product that sells best when 
seen. 

Motion picture screen ads are being used by florists in smaller 
neighborhood theaters. 

Telephone directory display ads and classifled listings are popular, 
and many florists select these as their first choice of all printed ad- 
vertising. The advantages are self evident. 

A survey of the sources of new business coming into any flower 
shop will give the florist a clue as to the adequacy of his advertising 
program and the audience he is addressing. In many cases where re- 
sults do not seem to warrant the expenditures made, the fault may 
not be with the media chosen or the audience addressed in that ad- 
vertising. Most often the fault lies in the wording of the message. 

ADVERTISING COPY AND LAYOUT 

Too much money is spent ever>' year by florists on advertising that 
includes only the name, address and telephone number of the flower 
shop. It has been stated over and over again that it is important to 
keep a shop name before the public, but in my opinion it takes more 
than putting the name into print to do that job effectively. Further- 
more, the additional copy in most ads is so general that it really 
says nothing that cannot be applied to any shop. For instance, “For 
Christmas, plants and cut flowers” or “Send flowers to Mother 
from , and many other messages as general do not make adver- 
tising copy that sells flowers for the shop spending money for the 
ad. Certainly, they suggest flowers and mention his name, but in 
most cases that only reminds the reader to call his own florist. 

Writing good advertising copy is an art. Tlie appealing phrases 
and clever wording in copy used by many firms are given long 
study and are often written by advertising experts. The florist should 
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always work closely with his advertising counselor to be sure that 
the intent and feeling of the copy fit his business and ideas. Large 
firms spend thousands of dollars annually with advertising agencies 
which place their ads and write the copy. The average florist cannot 
and docs not generally have a budget which warrants that procedure, 
but his study of the methods used by prosperous firms will give him 
a lead as to the kind of copy and layout to use in effective printed 


advertising. , 

Personal obsenation of flic printed newspaper advertising by 

florists in many cities leads me to believe that in most cases the 
florist who, in the eves of other florists, is -cut-rate or unethical, 
does the most effective advertising for his shop for the amoun in- 
vested. In most cases, he is operating on a low-priee policy and he 
tells the piihlie about it in a specific way, with good results, lie is 
not afraid to tell the readers what he has to sell and for how iiiiieh. 
For that reason, lie does a volume business to the cliagrm of other 
florists, who are not justified in calling him unethica unless he ad^ 
vertises dislionestlv or misrepresents his merchandise. 1 his he cannot 
do without being imestigated by the Better Business Bureau, upon 

the complaint of the public or other flo.istv Issery 
to sell his merchandise at any price he wishes, even if that price 
below cost. If any florist exercising that prerogatise can do a g< od 
business and make money at the same time, the best thing for 

florists to do is to follow in his footsteps 

We are all inclined to spend too much time watching our c low 

florists' activities and studying their prices. Instead, ^^.■c should he 

using that energy wasted in worry and depreciation to study ways 

better advertise and promote our own businesses 

III plaiiiiing advertising programs, florists, with a few cxeeptiom 
fall into one pattern. Their ads are of the same type and ear^ c 
same general copy. Instead, the ads should be indrvidual, reflectir g 
the shops in style and message. A good ad must have someth, to 
say to be read; if it features roses, it should say how they might be 
used and for how much they are selling. A brief description of un- 
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usual flowers and their keeping qualities and uses, aside from giving 
information to the public, does a selling job for the advertising 
florist if he is not afraid to tell about his ser\dce and prices. 

A printed ad does not have to be large or of intricate design in 
its layout to attract attention. Generally speaking, a simple design 
with a briefly worded message is most effective. Printed ads should 
appear often and regularly, with varying messages. Even if the space 
used is small, it will prove to be much more profftable for the florist 
than a few large ads printed occasionally. The steady appeal made 
with the consistent regularity of water dripping on a stone will have 
far greater results than will the occasional sporadic big splash. Ad- 
vertising counselors will vouch for the truth of that statement. 

An editorial in The Florists Review of March 3, 1949, entitled 
“Consumer Advertising,” is worth repetition: 

Advertising men are critical of much of the consumer advertising done 
by florists. Good arguments accompany their criticism. Tlic cliief fault 
found by tlic esperts might be summed up as follows: Too much emphasis 
on wlut *we’ have to sell, rather than what ‘you’ can do with what we 
have to sell. 

For c.vample, a florist may have some fine roses of which he is justi- 
fiably proud. — so he tells or shows the public by w’ord or picture. Tlie 
public may agree, but still is not informed what to do about them, 
llic pitch advocated by the advertising fratemih’ is to tell or show the 
customer what these same roses will do for the dining room table or the 
fireplace mantel, or how they will cheer the convalescent in the sickroom, 
n other words the approach is through more enjoyable li\'ing because of 
t le flowers or customer satisfaction. Tire approach emphasizes the serv- 
ice and the use of the product and not the product itself. 

W'iih the consumer advertising that is coming up for Easter, florists 

might well ask themselves if “orchids, gardenias or carnations for Easter” 

will ha\c the same appeal to their customers as suggesting that they will 

be .It the head of the Easter parade when their new Easter outfits have 

that appropriate and csscntitil touch — a beautiful spring corsage of fresh 

orchids, gardenias or carnations. Or perhaps advertising a potted Easter 

hly at so many dollars is sufficient, but the argument may sound more con- 

\incjng to suggest that it will be a real Easter morning in your own living 

room with the finest of all Easter symbols— a living Easter lily plant in 
full bloom. 
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Florists are no different from other businessmen in that they live so 
close to their own products that the merchandise becomes the number 
one item in their thinking. That is why so many of the larger businesses 
have found it profitable to bring in specialists m advertising, who probably 
know virtually nothing about the business itself, but are conversant with 
the customer reaction and know how to approach the customer most ef- 
fectively. 

It is possible for the florist to advertise his name and business ef- 
fectively without meutiouiug flowers iu the main copy of lus ad. He 
mav use an uplifting <|UOtation from the classics or a motto or give 
the major part of his space to promoting a civic pro|CCt or charity 
such as the Red Cross, Community Chest, etc. Ads of that type wi 1 
receive comment and appreciative commendation and will be valuable 

because of the good will created thereby. , , , . 

The florist must always remember that his advertising should at 

all times be adapted to the medium selected, the audience, his busi- 
ness aims, his budget, and the copy or message. Hus would apply 
whether that advertising is printed, verbal, visual or a combination of 

all. 

WHEN TO ADVERTISE 

Tlie great majoritv of florists couceutrate their advertising on greatly 
increased space before holidays, and some luKertise oii/y at F.^er 
time, Christmas and Mother’s Oay. It is their policy to adscrtise wh 
sales are easy to get. On those days all shops are liardpressed o i l 
the orders they hook; this, conihined with increased prices and ^ 
essarily poor service, does not make this a desirals e time to sold 
new business. New customers, visiting a simp for tlie first ‘"”Y 
holiday are not inclined to return, because tliey never understand the 

increased market prices and exceptional conditions. 

In my opinion, the propitious tune to advertise flowers is d i rii g the 

dull, m hcLeen seasons, when more business can he handled well 
with the regular shop staff and wl.cn more flowers of better cpiahty 
are available at normal prices. Persons responding to adverting 
then are more likely to be satisfied and become regular customers 

of the florist. 
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If the florist uses daily or weekly space for printed advertising, 
it would be advisable to use increased space not at holiday times, 
but on other days when his ad will not have the competition of all 
other florists and merchants using sizable space to bid for the con- 
sumers’ gift dollars. The customers who have been gained in off 
seasons will order flowers at holidays. I do not mean to infer that 
the florist should not do any newspaper or other flower advertising at 
holiday time. Such a policy might end disastrously for the florist 
when merchants of competitive lines through their lavish advertising 
could conceivably wean a great amount of business from florists and 
gradually create a public habit of giving other gifts instead of flow- 
ers. 

The time to advertise is continuously and consistently, adopting a 
program and hammering steadily at its aims to secure more and 
larger flower orders every day, week, month and year. That applies 
to every' advertising medium. 

COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 

The finest and most profitable promotion, education or advertising 
in which any florist can participate is cooperative. This is advertising 
done through the combined efforts of a group of florists. The fine 

. several florists’ groups organized solely for this 
purpose are undeniable. These are organizations often referred to as 
allieds in which the participating florists in a district or city contrib- 
ute funds in proportion to the amount of their business. The sizable 
funds accumulated arc controlled by an elected group or executive 
committee, which places the advertising and plans the program. 
Through this mctliod at little cost to any individual florist are ob- 
tainable excellent results, which benefit every florist in the district. 
These organizations use a number of media, such as newspaper, 
radio, billboards, cards, flower shows, etc., to publicize flowers and 
educate the public on their use and \alue. 

1‘ ull cooperation of florists in these endeavors gives stronger im- 
petus to flower sales than the individual programs of the various 
shops. Allied ads'ertising is the one type of city newspaper advertising 
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which benefits every florist, because the budget is sufficient to afford 
good space and give complete coverage. Advertising dollars spent m 
this cooperative effort will do immeasurably more for the florist than 

the same amount could do if spent individually. , c ■ » c 
The Florist's Telegraph Delivery Association and the Society o 
American Florists are other florists’ organizations which have done 
much in nation-wide advertising and publicity for the benefit of o- 
lists everywhere. The worthy programs of these organizations will e 

discussed more fully in later chapters. 


merchandising 

T1.C term, “merchandising' .s used i.. eversday conversation with a 
number of connotat.ve meannrgs. l.r rcahty, the «™d means snnp y 
selling for profit, and everything pertainmg to salesmansh.p would 
apply to merchandising. The idea that ,t means a specuhzed type of 
salesmanship, or selling on a price policy as opposed to a service 

policy, has come about through common usage. 

Every idea and plan used by the florist to sell more and 1 eft r 
flowers at the lowest price possible, with a fair profit, constitute 
merchandising. The ideas and methods he may use are mnumcrah le 
Tliey include window displays; priced merchandise; 

Items at reduced prices; sample arrangements on display; clescr dc 
signing; publicity; combination sales of flowers and S < 

items; featuring leader items to secure more store traffic; attractiv 
packaging; exceptional delivery service by innlormcd chivcrs nca 
Ld adequate delivery ears; courteous, mtclhgent and efficient sales 

personnel; better telephone tcchniciiie, etc. 

The things done by a florist to make more and more custom n 

select Ins shop in preference to others are ' 

ods best suited to his business. These same ideas might be unic|ue 
and not at all adaptable or practical lor use m other flosver shops. 


PROMOTION 

Tlie reason business continues to increase in some shops and not m 
others often hinges on then merchandising tactics. It might be be- 
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cause of better service and designing, lower prices or better quality, 
or it might be a combination of many things, including well planned 
advertising and courteous treatment. Or it might simply be because 
the proprietors of those shops had the right kind of characters and 
applied the high ethical standards to all phases of their businesses. 
The success stories of all prominent businessmen, past and present, 
indicate that the driving force back of the leadership they gained 
in their professions stems from their faith in God and man. Their 
religions are not practiced in churches alone, but in their everyday 
activities. Fair dealing and good business ethics is nothing more than 
that. Tlie man who drives a hard bargain, who cheats a little, who 
chisels when he can, is not a good merchandiser of flowers or any- 
thing else. 

It has been said over and over that the flower industry must pro- 
mote, through education of the public, the greater use of flowers, 
in order to reach its just position in the nations economic picture. 
Florists organizations are aiming their programs definitely to that 
end, but most individual florists are not doing their share in backing 
up these programs, financially or otherwise. Through cooperation in 
planning their advertising, display and sales programs they could do 
much to educate the public to use more flowers. More knowledge 
about flowers leads to greater appreciation. More suggested uses of 
flowers leads to more buying. Flowers should become an everyday 
necessity, instead of a special occasion purchase. 

Tliere are a great many avenues tlie individual florist can follow 
in bringing this ideal nearer to reality, in addition to his support of 
florists’ organizations formed for that purpose. It would be impos- 
sible to enumerate all of the ideas that have been or can be used to 
promote more interest in flowers. The following paragraphs from an 
editorial in the August 14, 1948 issue of “Florists Exchange and 
Horticulture Trade W^orld” expresses realistically the value of pro- 
motion through education: 

Selling flowers by education’’ is far more advantageous than is selling 
by “habit,” because the work of education can be turned on and off as 
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required; it can also be directed to certain individuals and times as the 
florist feels the need. Contrast this progressive mctliod to the present slug- 
gish system used by florists of ser^■icing orders for weddings and funerals 
which are obtained by sitting behind the refrigerator awaiting the arrival 

of a customer with such an order. 

There is hardly a person in any walk of life who docs not hkc and . p- 
preciate flowers-a fact which makes the work of educating ^ 

flowers far easier than many other industries svoiild find it to scl tl cu 
product. The crux of the matter is that other industries do work a the pb 
of selling their product; it is up to every member of the horticultural in 
dustry to use every available method to '■educate" the public to purchase 
flowers for many purposes other than funerals and wedding . 

Future pr^fits'Jn Lt. the future of the florist business U^pends 
upon the Lount of effort given to the idea of selling flowers. 

The best way to teach behavior of any kind is by setting a good 
example, IIow many florists, men and women, wear corsages an 
boutonnieres as a matter of course? If they do not think enough of 

their own product to display it personally, how can 

educate the public to do so? The most lavish use o flower fo 

personal adornment is seen at the florists' own social ^ 

other social functions, including those of other 

florist and his family fail to wear flowers when they r 1 w u 

do the most good, A florist's wife should be a walking ad for Inn, 

uo u\L muu g proper flowers for licr 

illustrating to other women who see ncr me p i 

® 1 fU/* mrrrrt wav to wcar them. Ihe 

costume and the occasion and the correct way ro % 

fn the use of flowers m florists homes and 
same reasoning applies to rnc uai. wk 

the sending of flowers as gifts. 

R mcmibering businessmen on their birthdays or other occasions 
with rcomphmentary boutonniere will encourage the more wide- 

Spread wearing of flowers by men. 

PUBLIC PRESENTATIONS 

Displaying appropriate flower arrangements in cooperation with other 
m^lnf r dress shops, china and silver ‘'epartmen . ,ewe Iry 
stores, theaters and restaurants is a form of promotion that should 
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be used. Sometimes the florist can afford to do this without charge, 
because of the benefit his sliop derives through the association of his 
name on a card accompanying a correct flower arrangement. 

Flower shows, because of their beauty and the interest and curi- 
osity they create, attract a large general public attendance. They 
offer the florists an opportunity to educate further the public on 
flower styles and uses in a practical way. The shows may be finan- 
cially self-supporting, and the cooperating florists help themselves 
and the public in such promotional efforts. 

Flower arrangements in lobbies, windows and stores, furnished by 
the florist or sold by him, arc good promotions as long as the 
flowers are in good condition. The florist should always be alert and 
see that wilted flowers are remo\ cd from displays, or the good done 
the first few days will be undone the following days. 

Much has been accomplished and can still be done by individual 
florists in cooperation with funeral homes and hospitals in the han- 
dling of flowers. Group sponsorship of nurses’ scholarships in hospitals 
has created much good will. 

I')c!nonstrations, talks and flower displays before luncheon clubs, 
social and business meetings on the proper use and arrangement of 
flowers arc a good educational activity. In many instances the flo- 
rists best equipped and staffed to do this type of promotion are in- 
different to those invitations, because they do not feel the results are 
worth the cost and effort involved. Invitations of this kind are likely 
to be overdone, and they place a burden on florists available for 
these programs. In many cases clubs scramble to secure these pro- 
grams because they are free. To curb this trend, some florists set a 
fee to co\ er at least the cost of flowers used. 

PRIZES AND GIFTS 

hlorists arc popular sources for draw prizes and gifts to ever}' club 
giving benefit parties. Tlie privilege has been abused, and the gen- 
erosity of the florist is taken for granted. Because the idea has been 
so overworked in many communities, florists have justifiably formed 
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a policy against furnishing prizes for benefits. Tire prornotion value 
is lost, with a mere name mention among scores of ot crs. 

Sweetest day, Fathers’ day. National Flower week. National Baby 
week are a few of the occasions which are being promoted on a 
large scale by fiorists’ organizations. Telegraphing flowers here and 
abroad is being advertised estensively. The cooperation of Aon m 
promoting these programs is vital to the furtherance of the wider 

use of flowers. . . , „ -n 

More attention to children and teen-agers m shop will 

mean greater flower sales. Cereal companies soft nia^ii c- 

turers and candy firms spend millions of dollars ann a 1 P™ 

motion of their products through radio programs for oo 

pons, prizes, etc. Father still has a rein oi, the purse st- gs, but 

childrai with a light tug can tilt the spending eir -T - 

tesy shown and each bit of interest created m the minds o c <1 en 

by the florist may well prose to be his best 

of today arc onr regular customers o toniorross ^ 

mother on vonr birthday” is a slogan being used to ^ 

Florists, throngli their use of names of varieties in ; 

such as Ioanna ‘ |,avc created additional 

gonium carnations, Canliannana orchids, etc., 

interest on the part of their enstomers. Kdiieatioi o = imbhe on 
flower names and varieties leads to more ‘1 

Iffed more It home with flowers, because he knows more about 

, ( 1 ..fkr'ictivencss of tlic tal)lc and atmosplicrc of 

Appearance rf„cators and psychologists, 

the home arc stressed by die ikc tlic idea 

Flowers may become part of this promotion, if Hon t “ ^ ‘ 

in their selling and if flonsts, individ- 

nally and cooperatively, promote flower sales 

home decoration, A well organized program ° f ^ , 

kind could, in a few years, place flowers for home use well up 
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the sales volume, as compared to flowcR for funerals and gifts for 
various occasions. 

REMINDER SERVICE 

Reminder service has had excellent results in many flower shops. 
Through various means the florist builds up a date file, in which 
are recorded anniversary, birthday and other special dates for a 
family. He agrees, at no obligation to remind his customer by card 
or telephone a few days prior to the date he may wish flowers de- 
livered. This file must be accurate and up-to-date. Once started, the 
florist is obliged to continue the service. Negligent handling of this 
detail would boomerang, with a loss of confidence in the florist’s 
dependability. A few florists furnish the reminder service only to 
customers who request it and make no effort or suggestion to de- 
velop the idea, because their policy is strictly opposed to direct 
solicitation of any kind. 

As a result of promotion in various communities, great quantities 
of flowers are used by industries to develop customer goodwill and 
closer employee-management relationship. Many industrial accounts, 
however, are still untouched. Florists, through the use of advertising, 
direct mail and personal contact, have the opportunity of promoting 
a greatly increased volume of flower sales to commercial accounts. 

Editors, columnists and commentators are always on the alert 
for interesting facts about people and business. Flowers and tlieir 
cultivation have a natural appeal and have been the basis for many 
interesting articles and news items. The florists connected with these 
stories have figured prominently in the news and have, in most in- 
stances, profited from the publicit^^ A news item referring to the 
work or experiences of a florist is not an incident too rare to deserve 
consideration. 

The florist whose business bears his name or whose name is closely 
associated with his business, receives publicity of the kind he creates 
every time his name is mentioned in conversation or in print. It may 
he about the new decoration in his shop or window, the designer 
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recently added to his staff, the unusual flowers furnished for a party 
or a new color in a flower developed by hinr. The story m.ght per- 
tain to his activities on a civic project or chanty, a talk he gave be- 
fore a trade group or service club or his ideas on the use and ar- 
rangement of flowers in the home. The pubhe^; rtcm m.ght be 
the society column, telling about a socal affa.r at Ins ho.uc o 
about a vacation w.th his family. Ml of those th.ngs are pubhc.ty 

and are of value to any merchant. tliina 

Any self-respecting person will refrain from carry, ng a good tin, „ 

too L. and L flor.st should esercise discretion m seekmg p,^^- 

licity No one admires the person who is forever seek,, g t 

ligMThe public is quick to sec through sham and ostc-ntat.ou and 

rlfllrs orthe trad" are never in sympathy w.th the flor.st who .s 

‘0 see - has ideas 

and exp;de"ccs which are noteworthy. lie 

tT^LJn, but should not in every- case prevent h.s per- 

sonal instigation for publicity. nrnini/ation 

For instance, election to office ,n a national ’ 

attendance at conventions or other recogmt.on 
, • 1 1 IWIIK such as tiicsc sliould be prcstntcu to 

"r,,;; “ s, n-, 

liW, » b, ,»bM.J il 1.-“"' ” • '"X " 

instead of in the form of a telephone call to a bri'y ^d' » ■ 

Pbofographs of umuua, “r::: ^ 1“^ 

wnctner rnt\ benefits the entire in- 

makc good flower publicity of , • • i, in flu* fride ind 

dustrv- The florist who unselfishly presents h.s ideas to the trade and 

t pub!.' with sincere motives will always receive the nrost generous 

pubheity and be most respected by editor and the public. 

Humdity and subordination of self to h.s ideas and scrs-.ce to the 
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public are personality traits well worth developing. The resultant 
reaction of customers and acquaintances of the florist practicing those 
traits will create for him the right kind of publicity. His experiences 
and ideas then will be sought for publicity without aggression on his 
part. 


XXIII ^ Complaints 


Complaints, criticisms and suggestions from customers and friends 
about flowers and services of the florist should be welcomed by every 
florist. They furnish him an opportunity and challenge. Accepting or 
rejecting this responsibility of his business indicates the ratio of his 

success or failure. 

Like every other merchant and professional man, the florist wishes 
to please his customers-to satisfy them completely on every order. 
Every business man knows that it is impossible to please all of the 
people all of the time, but that fact spurs ever>- progressive merchant 
to reduce to a minimum the number of dissatisfied customers. The 
whims, idiosyncracics and ideas of people about what they expect 
from their florist are as numerous as their personalities and their 

likes or dislikes. 

WHY CUSTOMERS COMPLAIN 

The motives which cause people to complain about the way their 
flower orders arc handled and filled arc most valuable to tlie flo- 
rist. A great number of them report to him their own criticisms and 
those of their acquaintancccs. because they are interested in him and 
his business and arc trying sincerely to help him maintain a good 
reputation. They are not interested primarily in their own gam nor 
in a financial adjustment of the purchase price; if they arc, they are 
subtle enough to know that such an approach to the florist is prob- 
ably the best wav of securing an adjustment. 

Other customers compkin beenuse they honestly bci.eve they d,d 
not receive a fair deal. They know that the fair tiring to do ,s to tell 
the person at fault, giving him a chance to correct the error, rather 
than to tell tlicir friends and injure his reputation unfairly. 

Some persons are chronic complaincrs, not only about flowers but 

J<)5 
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about everything from the weather to the color of their coffee. Every 
community has a few of these individuals, who help take a little bit 
of joy out of life, but, with diplomacy and tactful handling, their 
whining calls definitely can be curtailed by the florist who applies 
psychology to the situation and develops them into reasonable repeat 

customers. 

The things about which flower buyers complain might be named 
as follows, according to the frequency of their occurrence after de- 
livery of the order: 1. Inferior quality or poor keeping character- 
istics. 2. Late deliveries. 3. Substitutions. 4. Misrepresentation. There 
are, however, other things about which customers might complain, 
such as high prices of his flowers compared to those of other florists 
and poor sales personnel, who drive away business because of ignor- 
ance, personality, or high pressure tactics. These complaints, however, 
do not often reach tire cars of the florist. They are problems arising 
primarily from poor salesmanship or store management and not com- 
plaints pertaining to flowers and the service following the taking of 
an order. 

Most of the complaints pertaining to inferior quality of flowers or 
plants occur because of a customer’s ignorance or misunderstanding 
concerning their care and normal life. Much of this can be averted 
by better salcsmansliip and honesty in representing the keeping qual- 
ity' of various flowers and plants, with advice on their proper care at 
the time a sale is made. If the flowers are delivered to someone other 
than the bluer, instructions for their care should accompany the 
flowers. There arc times, however, when flowers appear to be in per- 
fect condition on delivery, but within a short time show defects which 
could not ha\c been anticipated. 

W’hcn complaints arise because of late delivery or substitution, the 
florist can do nothing but admit his error and make the proper ad- 
justment. 'I here might be reasons for both of these complaints, but 
the fault lies with tlie florist in promising a certain delivery time or 
specific flowers. If there is ever any doubt about filling an advance 
order with certain flowers, the florist should protect liimself with an 
explanation that a substitution may be necessary. There seems to be 
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scant ground for a salesman to promise one thing and deliver an- 
other, without advance permission from the customer. 

Most complaints of misrepresentation come about through poor 
salesmanship. For instance, when a customer specifies a nice arrange- 
ment, there may be great variance in the minds of the salesperson 
and the customer about what is nice. Tlie customer might ask how 
much it would cost to make a presentable arrangement for the oc- 
casion. Definite information should be given on eve^ order as to the 
type of arrangement which will be sent unless the buyer is a regular 
customer familiar with the work of the florist. In other words, there 
should be complete meeting of minds on the flowers to be sent the 
price and the time of delivery. Carelessness on these details leads to 
most of the complaints and misunderstandings. 


MEETING THE COMPLAINT 

Regardless of the efforts expended by the florist to keep mistakes at a 
minimum and his determination to give full value at a air 
there still will be complaints. The customer is not always right, bu 
the florist who has the most success in adjusting complaints and 
satisfying his customers is the one who agrees with them. Me smart 
enough to give his customer benefit of the doubt. He knows that it 
does not pay to argue. An attitude of friendliness, expressing appre- 
ciation for the thoughtfulness of the customer m tolling liiiii of he 
dissatisfaction and disappointment, will go far m putting his cal 
ill a sympathetic frame of mind. Putting himself ,n the shoes of hi 
customer from the start will lead to continued patronage and good 
will. Most customers feel they have a justified complaint, or they 
would not mention it. They should be accorded courteous treatment, 

based on the assumed premise tliat tlicy arc right. 

Every florist should face his complaining customers squarely an 
frankly by admitting his mistakes and not by passing the buck o an 
employee If more florists knew the real value of hand ing complaints 
diplomatically, they would not lose customers to other florists and 

competitive gift merchants. u i 1 1 • 

Tlie florist should be grateful for every criticism and should let his 
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customers know that his business is built solely on their satisfaction. 
Tlic only way to do that is to welcome their frank expressions of 
criticism. Instead of making them feel unfair or unreasonable by 
being harsh and argumentative, the florist should tell them that they 
are doing him a favor by making the criticism, because it keeps him 
and his staff on their toes. A show of willingness to do whatever the 
customer considers fair under the circumstances and an explanation 
of his problems will pay dividends in the end. 

THE SETTLEMENT OR .MJJUSTMENT 

A fair settlement or adjustment of complaints cannot come about 
through a Milquetoast attitude on the part of the florist, of giving 
in to every whim of a customer without reason. Nor can it be done by 
being dictatorial nor dogmatic. Neither extreme is business-like nor 
likely to instill confidence and respect on the part of the customer. 
On the other hand, the man who makes impartial decisions based 
on reason after a full consideration of the facts is respected. 

If a complaint is received on wilted flowers twenty-four hours or 
less after deliver)', the florist should be solicitous in seeking a reason 
for poor quality. Rather than immediately admitting error, he should 
express his regret and surprise and ask how they were cared for, 
whether the stems had been trimmed before arranging by the cus- 
tomer and whether thev were frozen or overheated. If the order was 
an arrangement, he should inquire if water had been added in ac- 
cordance with the instnictions and whether or not it was placed in a 
draft\' or o\crhcatcd room. In making a replacement of the flowers, 
it is only fair to request a return of the unsatisfactorj’ flowers when 
the new ones are delivered, so that they might be examined to as- 
certain the cause for complaint. 

In case the order was delivered to a third party and the buyer was 
registering the complaint, the same procedure could be followed, ex- 
cept that tlic florist would also make an explanation to the party who 
recci\’cd the flowers. This might be done by a note accompanying the 
replacement. 

Florists receive unjustified complaints also. In some cases a com- 
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plaint with a request for an entire replacement is made when only 
one or two dowers have wilted. An inspection of the original bouquet 
or a request lor an exchange often put a stop to repeated unjustified 

complaints. 

There are cases when an inspection cannot be made, as m the case 
of funeral flowers after a seiA'ice has been held, or when a corsage 
has fallen apart when it was worn. In those cases, the report o t e 
customer should be considered sympathetically, and an adjustment 
in price might be made or extra value given on the next order to 
compensate for unforsccn poor quality- Generally, the atter \vi su 
flee, if the situation is handled with tact. On complaints pertaining to 
the quality of flow'ers for funerals, the florist always should explain 
that he tries to use extreme caution in filling those orders because 
they mean so much and because a mistake cannot genera y e rec 
tified in time. In those cases, a florist may concede that a cancellation 
of the purchase price does not begin to eompensate for a customer s 
embarrassment or disappointment. His sincerity when apologizing 
for the error goes a long way with a reasonable customer. 

Most of the complaints arising on corsage flowers are caused by 
errors made at the design table or by a lack of information on tbe 
part of the wearer on how to handle the flowers. A corsage or bou- 
quet must be designed to take more abuse than any other type of 
arrangement. The p.iblie does not realize that a chrysanthemum 
which is bumped will shatter; when uninformed the natural con- 
elusion is that the blossom was inferior. A tuberous 
camellia when improperly wired cannot withstand much handling 
without breaking. Education of the public and in ormation 
buyer at the time of sale can obviate many of the complaints. The 
purchaser should always be told of the fragility of the flowers and 

their proper care. , , . 

Tliere are eases in which a florist should make a replaeement or 

refund the purehase price, even though he was not at fault. It is 
often the easiest and most profitable way out of a situation. Standing 
his ground, without convincing the customer that he is right, often 
leads to the loss of an account and spreads ramors that the florist 
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is unreliable. It is a problem which every florist must decide for 
himself. Above all, he should never hide behind flimsy excuses when 
faced with a complaint. 

DEFINITE POLICIES 

Every florist should outline definite policies concerning the han- 
dling of complaints. First among them should be the policy that must 
be understood by all personnel. No complaint should ever go un- 
answered. This should apply even though the criticism was minor 
and even though it was made a month after deliver)' of the flowers 
or payment of the account. Any customer who has a criticism 
to offer about flowers or service descr\'es the courtesy of a reply 
or explanation. 

Another good policy for every florist is as follows: Every com- 
plaint should be referred to the shop proprietor or manager for 
handling. This action immediately informs the customer that his criti- 
cism is considered important and of vital interest to the shop. 

Some florists have established the policy of an unconditional guar- 
antee on ever)’ flower order delivered. Such a policy, without qualifica- 
tions, might lead to considerable abuse, although those florists be- 
lieve that the additional orders received on the basis of that policy 
far offset the loss on unjustified complaints. 

Another rule in some shops to infonn flower buyers that a com' 
plaint made later than forty-eight hours after deliver)' of the or- 
der cannot be considered nor adjusted, because it does not give the 
florist an opportunity to make an inspection of the unsatisfactory or- 
der. In cases when the criticism cannot be made sooner, exceptions 
arc made, as in the case of flowers sent by telegraph to distant 
points, or when flowers were delivered to a third party and the de- 
fect was not reported to the buyers in time. 

Some florists make it their policy not to guarantee plants because of 
the great number of factors involved. A few days without water, in 
drafts, in improper light, or with too much water, etc., can ruin them. 
In ever)' case, those florists take precaution to infonn their customers 
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on the proper care, and they are extremely careful in selecting and 

inspecting the plants before delivery. 

Dissatisfaction sometimes arises from the florist’s refusal to accept 
the return of containers sent as gifts after a considerable period of 
time has elapsed. A definite shop policy should be understood by 
sales personnel and customers alike pertaining to merchandise ta en 
out on approval and the length of time after which gift items may 
not be returned for exchange or credit. Publicizing definite ru es m 
keeping with the general practices of merchants' associations m the 

communih' is recommended. 

Some complaints arc not made until the customer receives the s ate- 
ment on the first of the month. If the complaint is about anythmg 
except a misunderstanding of the price charged, it is an in ica ion 
that the fault was either forgotten or was not serious enough to men- 
tion before the request for payment was made. Some persons are un- 
scrupulous in making claims to ease the strain on their purse strings^ 
Regardless of the motive, they too desers e courteous consideration a 
an explanation of the shop's policy in adjusting comp am s. 

Late deliveries, a common criticism of many florists are caused by 
laxity in living up to promises. They are a serious reflection on the 
reliability of the florist and caused by nothing more than pine 
carelessness or the mismanagement of the 

livery services of the shop. When a promise is made, it must be kep 
and everv circumstance which might prove to be an obstacle m st U 

considered. For building good will, every shop ni„.vt 

of keeping its word-living up to promises given customers and 

NecrsLly.'^Lne of these policies must be flexible. Jl°rist 

must use discretion in making all adjustments. 
with the customers personality and other factors ^ f 

ing and decisions. However, it is paramount to adh«e to a finn 
policy of one price and equal service to all customers. Tl>e ^me fair 

treatLnt, as Lch as is humanly possib e. must be 

complaint, regardless of size of the order, or the customer s social 

and financial standing. 
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COMBATING LOSS OF CUSTOMERS 

Recurring complaints and unsatisfactory adjustments result in the loss 
of patronage. The battleground of every florist lies in keeping his 
customers in line and satisfled, at the same time making his 
work and shop attractive to new customers. Nothing hurts a 
conscientious florist more than the knowledge that he cannot keep his 
customers. However, in spite of all he does to operate efficiently and 
fairly, his patrons will change from time to time. The public likes 
change and will try other florists for no special reason. If for a 
good period of time his service and flowers have been of high 
quality, those same patrons will return to his shop. Maintaining the 
highest ethical, artistic and business standards will bring them back 
soon. 

N. H. Cornish, professor of business administration at the Univer- 
sit)' of Oregon, conducted a questionnaire survey early in 1949 to as- 
certain why customers discontinue patronage of individual stores. Of 
21,755 replies received 677 pertained to flower shops, and the rea- 
sons are shown in the following chart: 

PERCENTAGE OF REASONS GIVEN 



Flower 

All Types 


Shops 

of Stores 

High priMS 

57.44 

23.59 

Poor quality of goods 

11.87 

12.31 

Delay in store scnices 

8.98 

10.05 

Indifferent salespeople 

6.08 

8.48 

Errors 

5.17 

3.95 

Attempted substitution of goods 

5.02 

4.35 

Tricky methods 

3.95 

2.97 

Store arrangement or appearance 

3.34 

4.37 

Misrepresentation of goods 

3.04 

6.87 

Haughtiness of salespeople 

2.89 

6.18 

Overinsistence of salespeople 

2.73 

6.38 

Wrong policies of management 

2.73 

3.18 

Reluctance to exchange items 

2.13 

3.21 

Poor advertising 

1.97 

.81 

Ignorance of goods 

1.90 

2.49 

Additional reasons 

.76 

.81 


Mr. Cornish makes the following recommendations as a result of 
this survey: 
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How, then, can many florists aid m ^ approach, 

trade? First of all, by training in* 

which is prompt, pleasant, courte , knowledge of their mer- 

spiring their salespeople to acquire to employ. Fourth, how 

n.a„a,en,e„t and policies so that 

they will conform more closely to the approval of patrons. 

Aside from these suggestions to “-^at loss of trade, a^flonst may 

solieit criticisms from his customers, e customers 

their helpful comments. Some florists mail cards 

which might be worded in this manner. 

...t was gratifying to have your mder ^r 

^emfSch “o^‘ " "7 tic 

..Ptcase let us hear from you — " It^r I"' 
phone orders will receive our most eonscient.o 

livcrcd as follows: 

1 . Tf not wc would appreciate knowing 

l:" ^"^cr an oh„ation to give satufact^i. 

A florist sufficiently solicitous to mv.te ^^'Vhe post- 

shop phones ring with more comp i ^ past due 

man will bring in notes o J j flourish on the good 

payments. This florists busmess ^ 

will and advertising created y 



XXIV ^ Good Will and Civic Activities 


Good will is an intangible asset arising from the reputation of a busi- 
ness and its relations with customers, distinct from the value of stock, 
fixtures and other property. The good will of a flower shop might be 
of much greater value than all other assets combined. This one asset 
is always taken into consideration at the time of sale of the business, 
when it is given a definite monetary value. 

For the purposes of this discussion, good will is treated in its 
broader aspect as a working business asset, a value of inestimable 
worth that makes persons want to do business with a particular florist 
It is the characteristic which differentiates an old established business 
from a new one at its beginning. All business endeavor is aimed at 
building good will, the foundation for progress and continuously in- 
creasing sales. Florists are vitally interested in this and have in their 
future the opportunity and obligation to increase their business vol- 
ume through improved public relations. 

FACTORS IN BUILDING GOOD WILL 

Every activity in the flower shop may establish and create more 
good will. If some of them are poorly managed they may detract 
from the good will efforts of other departments. In other words, even 
if the advertising and deliver)' operations were superb, sales and de- 
signing activities of mediocre qualit)' would offset all of the good 
will of the former. The good impressions made by the shop manager 
in personal contacts with customers and the public may be canceled by 
negligence and arrogance of other employees. The value of good win- 
dow and shop displays may be nullified by unethical practices of 
management. 

The good will created over a long period of time may be ren- 
20-1 
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dered worthless in a few months through the lackadaisical attitude of 
employees. This might occur during the illness or absence of le 
owner or manager of a flower shop. It may happen after the purchase 
of a new shop with a fine reputation by a buyer who is unfainil.a 
with shop management and unaware of the value of maintaining and 

"SX "'1 .1 * -i" "■ ■“ 

proprietor's personality is largely that of the 

phase of the operation has his personal attention. M contacts are 
Lde by him. In larger flower shops, the personality of the owner is 
projected more indiLtly, because so much of the work mus o 
Lcessity be delegated to employees. His good ,udgmciit in making 
I fight choicer personnel and selecting the best rcta 
might result in the creation of a much stronger jxirsoria l.ts for 

buLess than could possibly have been built by 

Large corporations have definite personalities which have been bin 
by t iei Zagement. Like individuals, they make friends tl.roi.gl. 1 1 

raider, the merchandise thev sell, tl.c adva sing w 
bears their name and trade-mark and every other thing the) do wine 
g'ves them a reputation for fair dealing. The stockholders hrou^i 
their franchise elect the individuals to manage the affairs of the co 
pan - Tnd in making these decisions they deterniinc the personality of 

L business. Through excellent niaiiagcmeiit some 7;'“;; 

ations have been able to build their good wi 1 f ’ 

their combined tangible assets worth hundreds of ^ _ 

The florist can create for his business these sain ' 

to make friends and to make persons want to ”> 

return again and again as satisfied customers is the motivating fact 

"ifow d""we make friends for our flower 

disc, fair prices, personality, thL 

ing and other factors might be 

question. Most florists arc cogni/on .imns which have 

possibilities in many activities outside of their own shops which have 
an important bearing on their reputations. 
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CIVIC ACTIVITIES 

Reputation is built on things other than the conduct of one's busi- 
ness. A florist who has built a name for his shop with good flowers 
well designed at a fair price can build additional good will by as- 
suming civic obligations in his community. These duties should be 
accepted and performed to the best of his ability and not with the 
mercenary’ attitude of self-aggrandisement. The manner in which a 
florist accepts and performs positions on civic committees will deter- 
mine their value in good will. An humble spirit, combined with his 
sincere effort to be of ser\ice, will create a lasting good impression, 
as contrasted with a desire for publicity and no genuine interest in 
the assignment. 

Almost ever)' business district has its merchants association, of 
which the flower shop should be a part. It affords a good opportunity 
for fellowship and cooperation with other businessmen. Membership 
entails the assumption of an equal share of the responsibility. The con- 
tacts made will lead to more business, if the attitude of the florist 
creates good will. 

.Acquaintance with other businessmen affords the florist the privilege 
of broadening his outlook on business in his communih' and making 
his flower shop fit the picture. Affiliation with the chamber of com- 
merce should receive serious consideration bv the florist. Ser\'ice clubs 
and lodges are fine outside activities also, as is work with worthy 
charitable organizations. Aside from being of scr\’ice to others, the 
florist through his work and financial support is creating for himself 
good will among his fellow citizens. 

Every citizen owes to his country, city and church an allegiance to 

se^^•e them faithfully and unselfishly. Fulfilling these obligations 

• • 

with zealous devotion increases the stature and reputation of any man. 
The florist excuses himself too often with the alibi that his hands 
are too full of his own business. Little docs that florist realize the 
value of living with his fellow man rather than off of him. Tire 
folly of selfishness tears down much of the framework of other 
good will that that florist is tiding to build. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Social club memberships enable the florist to broaden his acquain- 
tances. Social contacts are valuable, because people hke to do busr 

“ s:- Sis I. .H- “S 

ties Being a joiner, with a membership m all groups and no time to 
develop any on them, is a waste of money. Opportomties to se„e on 

civic projects and to work in other clubs are ‘0° 

all at^or^ce Many worth-while activities must be bypassed by the 

rbt To knows\hat his fellow citiaens hold him >n “ 

for good work in a few activities rather than a feeble effort 

"’a number of florists have definite policies pertaining P«b'ir re- 
lattns. Their plans are outlined and followed for a peno^ t me 
and as new ideas develop, the programs are changed. 1 , 

through these public relations promoted an increase m flower sales, 

pr^tige and good will fo' than fifty 

advertising that the first h y § 

his shop will receive a gift of 55 . - j tisine 

j; IS- 

f r 

IS given at luncheon gro p minutes and is 

gram usually runs for a peno y florist 

Ltructive on the use of flowers, then -'S'" j J, ' ' "e " , 

has found it advisable not to give the prog-™ ^ 

month and accepts invitations to ° according to 

quota is filled for the year. 1 he programs a 

the interests of the audiences. .rlmnl children at 

Another florist holds open house for groups of school children 
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his greenhouse and shop one hour each week and conducts a tour 
through his establishment for all groups accompanied by teachers. 


RELATIONS ^V1TH OTHER FLORISTS 

A florist might make it a policy to send one bouquet each day to 
some deserv'ing person mentioned in the news. It might be a visiting 
dignitary, a new mayor, an injured child, or a courageous person fac- 
ing adversity. One florist sends a bouquet to every child born out of 
wedlock in the Florence Crittenton home in his citj-. These gener- 
ally are the only flowers received by those mothers, because their 
whereabouts in the unfortunate circumstances are not known by 
their friends. Although these actions on the part of the florist are en- 
tirely charitable and not done primarily for publicit)’, they are bound 
to create additional good will for him. 

Some florists write articles of interest for newspapers and trade pub- 
lications pertaining to flowers or their business. The publicity may be 
more valuable than paid advertising in the same space. The expression 
and sharing of knowledge, if done in the right spirit, and the 
formulation of a public relations program incorporating these or 
other ideas are certain to build good will for the florist. 

A large number of florists do not realize yet that their relationships 
with members of their own industry have a definite bearing upon 
their good will. The respect and friendship of a florist for his 
fellow florists arc felt by his customers and the public. When friends 
and customers mention the names of other florists while discussing an 
order or in general conversation with a florist, that florist s attitude 
and reply will pigeonhole him as being tolerant, genuine and broad- 
minded or bigoted, jealous and selfish. The fonner will build good 
will, and the latter will tear it down. 

It is wise never to berate another florist. If something good cannot 
honestly be said about him, say nothing or evade the question. On 
the other hand, it is just as foolish to palaver insincerely in a sup- 
posedly complimentary fashion about your brother florist. When told 
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about a beautiful piece of work or display of another florist, show in- 
terest and not boredom. Above all things do not belittle the other 
florist’s ability and try to build up your own by telling about more 
beautiful things you have done. Your customer knows what you do 
and prefers your work. He would not be telling you about the other 
florist if he did not think you were interested in securing a new 
idea whieh might be helpful when adapted to your own work. 

A wholesale florist who had visited flower shops for many y^r^ 
once told me of a unique experience he had had in one store. For 
the first time in many years he had had the pleasure of hearing a 
florist recommend another florist for a certain piece of work lie com^ 
plimented the florist for his attitude and asked him if that happened 
often. Answering affirmatively, the florist said that it created a good 
feeling within himself, that his customers appreciated his recommen- 
dations and tliat the other florists might in turn say a good word for 
him when the opportunity presented itself. Whether they did or not, 
that florist is establishing for himself a sound reputation based on a 


fine character. , , , .1 ^ 

Florists are becoming more and more aware of the fact tliat 

other florists arc not their real competitors. By cooperatmg with one 
another in the solution of their common problems florists forin 
steadfast friendships. They willingly share their Imowledge and call 
upon each other for favors, such as supplying needed stock which 
nlight not be immediately available on the wholesa e market. By 
working together they are able to create more good will for a 1 florists 
which results in more sales of flowers to customers who might other- 
wise have bought other gift merchandise from their real competitors, 

the candv shops, gift stores, perfume bars, etc. 

The florists' full support of and loyalty to their own trade or- 
ganizations and florists' chibs also increase their good will. ’Willing- 
ness to serve as officers and committeemen m these orgamza ions fur- 
thering their progress indicates their positive thinking. I hat kind of 
service leads to accomplishments whieh florists acting individually can 


never hope to attain. 
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THE TRADESMAN OR DRUMMER 

Fortunately there are comparatively few florists who do not care what 
any other florist or tradesman connected with the industry thinks of 
them. Those few are the ones who are the bane of the drummers 
existence. The traveling salesman often steers clear of those shops, be- 
cause he dreads the harshness of the reception, is bored with the tales 
of woe and hard times he always encounters and becomes tired of 
listening to unjustified complaints about the merchandise he is selling. 

In other shops, these same drummers are met with a pleasant, opti- 
mistic greeting and are treated courteously, and they feel well repaid 
for their call whether they leave with an order or not. Those florists 
know that being busy, or not being busy enough, does not warrant 
their giving anyone the brush off. 

The drummer should be looked upon by the florist as his ambassa- 
dor, not as an unnecessary interrupter. He calls on florists over a large 

territory and has a vast amount of information about the industry. 
# 

He knows how other shops operate and can make valuable hints and 
suggestions for improving the service in many shops. He brings and 
carries away information. Florists in other communities make inquiries 
about other shops with reference to their abilit)’ and integrity, with a 
view to sending them telegraph orders. The salesman may have the 
policy of making no recommendation for any florist, but, if he can be 
of real service, he generally is willing to express an opinion. That 
opinion will depend on the treatment he has received and the in- 
formation he gained on his visit in the flower shop. 

Intelligent florists know that one sure way to secure more good 
will is for all persons to leave their flower shops with good impres- 
sions of the staff and scrv'ice. Those florists treat wholesalers, growers 
and tradesmen in the way they themselves would like to be treated 
were their positions reversed. It is a small world, and news spreads 
rapidly. So does the gospel of a florist’s reputation. 

Every contact in the social and business life of every florist 
strengthens or weakens his good svill. For that reason, this most valu- 
able asset deserses our constant protection and vigorous encourage- 
ment. 
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The retail florist needs some knowledge of the growing and distribn- 
1 :f flowers to operate Ins bus, ness •nteHi^ntly. Un^rtunately the 

problems enconntered by the grower .n the 

Ld plants for the flower shop are seldom understood by 

’’Tnvention discoveries and developments of the past several decades 
have transformed the methods of growing and distnbnt.on greatly 
Advances in transportation have been aeeompan.ed by equally great 
dLoveries m the science of growing and the art of paekurg and eanng 
for flowers. All of these changes have had and arc exer mg 

'wholesale florists, and vice versa. Not only is 

tween the separate branches of the industry', but within tl.cn as . 
The Prowers cxcliangc ideas with each other; wholesalers meet o solve 
^.tr^ Voblems, and retailers unite and cooperate to advance the sale 

°*Thc development of new techniques leading 

all brancl.es of the industry to perpetuate and foster greater develop 
ment. 

COMMERCIAL GROWERS TODAY 

The comn.ereial grower today operates his 

in most instances, studied his business at a school of flor.culture, where 
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he acquired a knowledge of entomology, plant pathology, soil chem- 
istry and greenhouse management. If his own background does not in- 
clude this training, then he may avail himself of the services of others 
who have been thus trained. 

The grower not only has a great investment in education and 
training, but also in the physical equipment required for growing. 
Even the smallest grower, who operates without a greenhouse, has an 
investment in land, tools and equipment which amounts to thousands 
of dollars. The cost of growing flowers under glass takes thousands of 
dollars more capital for greenhouses, heating installation, various 
equipment and planting stock. 

lb take some of the gamble out of his business, the grower insures 
himself against fire, theft, wind and hail damage to his greenhouse 
and equipment, but he cannot insure against crop and market failures. 
Even under glass he is at the mercy of the weather to a large ex- 
tent and yet must do everything possible to time his crops to meet 
the demand. This is particularly important on flower-buying holidays, 
when the market prices are high because of the heavy demand. 

Some growers specialize in certain crops, such as orchids, carnations, 
roses, chiy'santhemums and potted plants while others grow diversified 
crops. 

The business of growing flowers commercially is not vested in the 
hands of a few large companies. In contrast to the steel and auto- 
motive industries, this business is controlled by thousands of inde- 
pendent growers located in manv communities. Their problems and 
methods of operation vary according to the climate, size of the com- 
munity and type of growing. 

EMPII.\SIS ON QUALITY 

Quality is a primary consideration for the flower grower. Good stock 
finds a ready market whereas inferior stock will sell only when there 
is a general shortage of better flowers. 

'I'he grower in recent years has given substantial financial support to 
advertising programs and flower promotions of various kinds. This is 
one evidence of his broad understanding of the industry. He knows 
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that anything which helps the distribution and sale of more flowers 
iiltimatelv will benefit him. 

The stLgest single influence in the industry is that of the grower 
beluse of hi educalion, training, investment and wide-spread act.v- 

often is criticized unfairly by the retail florist because of the 

lack of understanding. The grower's friendship should 
rather than shunned, because he has much at stake m he mdu ly. 
Hls knowTedge as a grower and his influence in the mdustry are of 
inestimable line to the reta.ler in the solution of problems and the 
Dlannine of programs for their mutual good. 

^ In addition to the strong influence of supply and demand in es- 

tablisMn ower prices, the cost of production must be cons, ered^ 

Te pdees of flowers fall below cost during a large port.o, of the 
the pr ces o condition pre- 

year, the grower w,ll suffer venous os^ 

^ 

knows his actual production because of the actions of 

meet competitor's prices an ^ ^ disregard 

other growers, who do X' d on tions of that kind can 

costs to increase sales volume. Unbalanccu co , , ^ 

not last indefinitely, without some businesses going bankrupt. 

PRICE STAniLIZ.\TION 

^ balance between production and demand is 

Maintaining an even balance ^ of the 

a problem for every respoi.sibil.ts-, along with 

florists' industry. The retailer has a del., I 

the grower and wholesaler, to move the growers prouri 
they reach the market. 
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One of the major criticisms of the florists’ industry has been the 
extreme fluctuation in prices of flowers from the extreme high peaks 
at holiday times to the lows in the summer months and glut periods. 
This criticism has come from consumers, who cannot understand the 
reasons for the price extremes often encountered within a ten day 
period. The resistance of the public to this fluctuation is one of the 
hurdles the retail florist must face in selling flowers. Consequently, the 
retailer is vociferous in his desire for stabilized prices. Growers and 
wholesalers, too, doubtless would prefer a year-round price for all 
kinds of flowers. 

Regardless of the iinanimitv of this general desire, the problems in- 
volved make any general price stabilization extremely difficult. Produc- 
tion costs van’ in different climates and sections of the countn. Air 

• ^ 

transportation has brought distant flower markets within a few hours’ 
reach of every’ florist. To control prices would require planned pro- 
duction, concentrated management of growers and regulated distribu- 
tion. 


EFFORTS IN STABILIZATION 

Some large growers of special crops, such as orchids, carnations and 

fleur d'amour have attempted to maintain a seasonal price. These 

trials have had fragmentary success. They have been fine in theory- 

and arc definite steps in the direction toward a solution of the price 

fluctuation problem. Tire stabilized price efforts thus far have been 

made at the wholesale level only. Without limitations on the retail 

• 

florist and a vast advertising program, some of the plans have 
failed to accomplish their purpose, namely to sell more of the flowers 
so controlled. 

A classic example of stabilizing wholesale prices is the accomplish- 
ment of the Colorado growers of carnations. The cooperation of those 
growers has enabled tliem to sell more carnations at a fair price. 
I'heir program has prevented pickling blooms or holding them on the 
plants for a higher price. Standing orders from their customers take 
practically all of the supply. Idle quantities sent to florists on holidays 
arc prorated according to the extent of their weekly shipments at 
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the standing price. Part of their plan is the comprehensive coopera- 
tive advertising and promotion of Colorado> high-quality, graded car- 
nations. 

Wholesale price stabilization of certain flowers in some areas may 
prove worthwhile, but a general adoption of this practice does not 
seem feasible, because flowers are grown so widely by various growers 
under such different conditions. It might be more practicable for the 
retail florist to stabilize prices on popular flowers in his own shop, 
basing his price scale on the average costs of certain flowers m pre- 
vious years. For instance, a florist might carr)’ in stock a good grade 
of roses at $5 per dozen the year around. At a few holiday times, 
he might take a loss on those orders, but goodwill and increased pa- 
tronage could result in greatly increased annual sales for his shop, 
where buyers know they can always buy good roses at that price, 
rather than paying $10 at one time and $3 at another. 

RETAIL COOPERATION 

Another reason for the failure to stabilize prices on some flowers is 
the lack of cooperation on the part of the rcta.l florist with the 
grower who has instituted such a plan. The florist who says he is 
wholehcartcdlv in fai or of established prices abides by the plan only 
until the time' arrives when another grower offers the same flowers at 
a lower price. In other words, he likes the plan at holidays, but loses 
interest in between peak buying periods, when other competitive grow- 
ers are able to sell at a lower price because tliey receive niucli 

higher prices than did his grower at the peak periods. 

To operate successfully, stabilization rcc|uircs strict and coiistaut ad- 
herence to the plan. Tlie grower must reject offers for iniicli higher 
prices from other florists at holiday times and cooperating retail florists 
must refuse to buy at lower prices at other times from other growers. 

Unless the retail florist is willing to cooperate by keeping he price 
uniform on these flowers throughout the seasons, including hohdays, 
the purpose of price stabilization is defeated. An o ten ,nstified com- 
plaint of growers and wholesalers against the retail florist is that his 
high prices are unwarranted, particularly at holiday times. The human 
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frailt)' evident in the unstable reaction of growers and retailers to ad- 
here to any set plan bolsters the certainty of the law of supply and 

demand as an ever-present price factor. 

The demand of the industry for a uniform or standard method 
of grading flowers is becoming more marked. The handling and sell- 
ing of definite and dependable grades of flowers are important, be- 
cause they eliminate guesswork. The old method consists merely of 
sorting flowers in bunches as good, medium and poor. These classifi- 
cations lose their meaning as quality changes during a season; at 
some time in the season the good grade may not be of as fine qual- 
ity as was the medium earlier in the season. 

GRADING STANDARDS 

The retailer and consumer alike are anxious to know the exact qual- 
ity of the flowers they order. To know a fancy grade of roses is of 
the same quality from any grower on any market would be a distinct 
benefit to anyone ordering roses. 

As a result of research work done at Cornell University, in cooper- 
ation with the New York State Flower Growers, Inc., a system of 
grading flowers by weight has been developed. Dr. Kenneth Post, who 
has lectured widely to the industry' on this subject, says: 

XN^cight grading will permit florists to purchase the qualih' of product 
desired for a particular job. Tlicy will be assured that each flower in the 
bunch is of tlic same unifonn quality as every other one in the bunch. 
The quality of each grade of each flower will be knowTi. and the same 
quality for that grade can be depended upon at all times of the year. 
Tlicrc will be a definite number of stems in eaeh bunch of pom-pon 
chrysanthemums, and every' stem in the bunch will be the same size, with 
a similar number of flowers on it. Tlie retailer, the wholesaler and the 
grower can talk the same language about quality'. 

Weight grading refers to grading the flowers by weight per stem. Qual- 
ity is made up of stem length, stem size and flower size. These factors are 
all accounted for in the weight of the stem. Weight is the same, regard- 
less of season or locality, and is the most uniform measurement of quality. 

The old method of grading roses on the basis of stem length can mean 
anything in quality', with proper length of stem on it. Tlie grades of roses 
vary’ over the nation, and aside from knowing the length of stem, the buyer 
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must see the item before he purchases, if he is to be sure of what he will 
receive. 

To be recognized, a grade must always be the same in any pack, re- 
gardless of season. All branches of the industry, even to the consumer. 

would benefit by a grading system. , , ,• 

After investigating many of the suggested methods of grading, our ex- 
perimental work has shown us that weight is the one measure which dc- 
termines tlic grade of flowers better than any other single measurement. 
Weight does not, however, measure crookedness of stem, color of flower or 
the shape of the flower. These factors, which cannot be measured by 
weight, are obvious to the grader and can readily be removed from the 

to^radc^nd^rd grades of cut flowers which have been established by 

the New York State Flower Growers arc being tried by many incmbcrs. 

The CSW trade-mark was developed to designate flowers graded by ic 

weight system. To make it cleat to buyers that this is the ’od o 

graLg, and to indicate the quality they can expect wi lull the pack, 

the trade-mark has been registered by the New York State 

Any grower may obtain a license ftec-of-charge by writing the •''y- 

Harold Brookinl of Orchard Park, N, Y. In order to use 

the grower must be licensed by the New York State Flower G o w s^ l e 

must use the grade standards which have been estahhshed by the g , - 

zation and revised as found desirable. He must grade ^ 

must identify each bunch with his name, mark or by some 

He may use anv size or color of label desired or work 

name, 'Hie grading of flowers by weight places like materia g ' 

is protected by a trade-mark, and can be used for any eiitflower type 
bearing a stem, foliage and a flower. 

standard grades have been established by the New York Sta^ 
Flower Growers, Ine„ for various flowers. As an example the CSW 
grading table for carnations is as follows; 


Carnations 


CSW 

Grade 

Name 

Special 

Fancy 

Extra 

First 

Second 


Weight 
Per Flower 
(Ounces) 

] and over 
Vt to 1 
Vi to Vi 
V* io Vi 
— 1/4 


^^rlImlim 
Stem Un'^th 
Inches 

24 

24 

18 

12 

12 
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Flowers should be bunched with like flowers together. Steins should be 
reasonably straight, calyx not split and stems disbudded and suckered. 
Split calyxes, or those mended, could be graded as normal, but labeled 
No. 1 and so forth.” 

As soon as the demand of retail florists and flower consumers for 
standard grading becomes crystallized generally, then the grower and 
wholesaler wilt comply. Uniform grading will then be a requisite for 
the marketing of flowers everywhere. 

THE GROWER-RETAILER 

Many growers have their own retail shops in connection with their 
greenhouses. In other words they are operating two distinct branches 
of the business, growing and selling direct to the consumer. The 
records of the hvo branches of their businesses should be kept sepa- 
rately. This, however, is not the case in many instances, and, conse- 
quently, those grower-florists cannot tell their cost of production and 
the cost of distribution through the retail outlets. It is possible they 
do not know which branch of their business is profitable, because of 
the haphazard management. 

In the communih' where other retail flower shops are operated in a 
businesslike way, the grower-retailer is often referred to as unfair 
competition, because he sells his flowers at prices near to what the 
other florists pay on the wholesale market. This he is able to do be- 
cause he has eliminated the middleman or wholesaler in his opera- 
tion. It is not unethical, but is referred to as unfair competition be- 
cause he docs not figure costs and profits at a fair amount on both 
the growing and retail operations. 

'I’hat grower generally has difficulty in disposing of his surplus stock 
to other florists who consider his operation unfair. He would be 
ahead financially if he .sold his flowers from the greenhouse to his 
retail shop at prevailing wholesale prices. However, he also should be 
fair to the public. If he can realize a fair profit b\- selling flowers 
at a low price and increase his \olume by doing so, that is his 
right and an obligation he owes to the flower-buving public. 

It is the privilege of the grower-retailer to sell at any price he 
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wishes, but the application of good business logic will result in his 

making a fair profit on both operations. 

It is useless for one branch of the industry to blame another for 
problems of price, distribution, standards, production, etc. The re- 
sponsibility for solution is that of the entire industr)^ whose individ- 
ual interests are closely interlocked. Some retailers, besides growing, 
have interests in wholesale firms. Also, it has been estimated that 

more than half of the retailers do some growing. 

Thoughtless criticism of growers and retailers by each other in many 
cases amounts to nothing more than talking to one’s self. Broad- 
minded leaders in all branches of the industry' arc working to break 
down existing barriers in the thinking of each branch of floriculture 
men that goal is reached all branches of the industry will work 
harmoniously toward the solution of their problems, with considera- 
tion for the general welfare of each other. 

THE WHOLESALER 

The wholesale florist operates as a distributor of all cut flower stock 
consigned or sold to him by growers. Retail florists rely on the who e- 
saler to fill their requirements for flowers of all kmds. Many whole- 
sale florists also carr>' florists supplies, such as ribbon, baskets moss, 
frames, etc. Some wholesalers handle a general line of cut flowers 
and supplies, whereas others handle only flowers of certain varie les or 
specialize in supplies. Supplies generally arc purchased outright by the 

wholesaler and rarely consigned to him. , , „ .1 

It has been estimated that about two-thirds of the flowers on the 

market are consigned to wholesalers and the remamder are purchased 
outright. Most wholesale houses obtain flowers from a number of 
growers, some of whom may be located in other parts of the countr>'. 
The reason for this is obvious. It enables the wholesaler to have a 
steady supply at all times. When some varieties are not available lo- 
cally, flowers arc shipped in from distant growers 

The grower, on consignment of flowers, might indicate to he 
wholesaler the price he should receive for tlicm, but most often the 
price is left to the discretion of the wholesaler. He is expected to. 
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obtain as much as possible for the stock consigned to him. The 
wholesaler usually receives a fifteen per cent commission for handling 
greenhouse flowers and collecting the accounts from retail florists. It 
is customarj' for him to receive a larger commission on consignments 
from growers of outdoor stock, particularly when shipped from dis- 
tant points. This difference is offset by shipping costs and gives some 
protection to his regular growers. Everything else being equal, the 
stock grown locally will sell first. 

The flowers from each grower may be labeled with a number or 
symbol and the wholesaler can keep a record of the sales for each 
grower, indicating on each invoice the grower s number. In that wav 
the grower may ascertain the name of the florist using his stock and 
the amount that florist paid for it, and the date of sale. If some 
flowers consigned by a grower are sold at a reduced rate or not 
sold at all, the wholesaler on his periodical report to the grower 
may indicate the reasons and disposition made of them, thus giving 
the grower a fair and complete report. 

The major wholesale flower markets, composed of several whole- 
sale florists, are found in such cities as Chicago, New York, Boston, 
San Francisco, etc. Weekly reports of current flower prices and general 
conditions on these markets are published in the trade papers for the 
information of the industry. These flower market quotations give the 
low and high price quoted on each flower variety for that week. 
Only the large New York flower market publishes complete daily re- 
ports with comments on qualit)' of the stock, prices, quantities of var- 
ious flowers received, amounts sold, held over or dumped. These 
daily reports are published by the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets which also has supen'ision of licenses and 
bonds for commission merchants who deal in floriculture products. 

Cities with a population approximating 100,000 usually have at least 
one wholesale florist. In many instances this is a branch office of a 
wholesale firm in a larger city. Cities with a population of about 
500,000 may have from three to five wholesale florists, and larger 
oities as many as ten to forty or more. Most of these markets ser\'e 
a territory of several states. About eighty per cent of the sales by 
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wholesale florists are made on credit, the terms most frequently of- 
fered are thirty days net. Fairly uniform credit regulations prevail 
on most markets. They should be strictly observed by both retailers 

and wholesalers for their mutual beneflt. 

The wholesaler occupies a strategic position in the industry, m that 
his contact with growers and retailers enables him to gauge quite ac- 
curately the pulse of the industry. As middleman he must satisfj' the 
grower by selling his flowers at a satisfactory price and must also 
adequately service the retail florist by filling his requirements. At the 
same time, he must operate in the face of competition from other 
wholesalers on his own market, as well as meeting competition from 

all sections of the country. 


BUYING PRACTICES 

The retail florist would be lost without the facilities of wholesale 
florists. Stock from many growers is assembled for the retailer s se- 
lection, saving him innumerable trips to greenhouses and fields to se- 
cure the same flowers. In addition to that, the wl.olcsalc houses usu- 
ally are concentrated in one section of tlic city, m many cases within 
the radius of a few blocks or even in one large buildmg-a definite 

convenience for all concerned. 

The wholesale florist knows in advance when certain flowers will 
be available, and he can anticipate the demand for them and stimu- 
late sales of that stock by advising the retail florists. The bulk o 
advertising done by wholesale florists is through direct mail and 


trade publications. . .1 ,1 

Many of the flowers are purchased by retail florists via the tc - 

ephone. although most shops send their buyers to market daily 

Other florists visit the market in person once or twice a week and 

order bv telephone on other days. Some shops make it a prac ice 

to stock up heavily one day a week, placing small fill-m orders 

during the rest of the week. Heavy buying days arc usually 1 hurs- 

day and Friday, with the retail florists stocking for anticipa c . 

heavy week-end business. On some markets this tendency has 

caused higher prices on flowers on those days, with more reasonable 
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prices on other davs. It is better business to buy fresh flowers daily 
whene\’cr possible, thereby obtaining better prices and maintaining a 
stock of fresher flowers at all times. 

ST.-VNOING ORDERS 

A large number of standing orders are placed by retail shops to 
cover their minimum requirements. These orders receive preferred at- 
tention and are augmented by other purchases as needed. Florists in 
smaller towns at a distance from the market use this svstem because 
their personal visits at wholesale markets are infrequent. Much of 
their information as to available items and prices is secured from 
trade publications and bulletins sent bv wholesalers. 

Some wholesale florists offer free de1iver^• on all orders to the 
retail shop. A few send out salesmen in trucks loaded with flow- 
ers and supplies thus bringing their service to the door of the re- 
tail shop. 

THE GROWER-WHOLES^VLER 

Many growers are in reality also wholesalers, in that thev sell flowers 
direct to retail florists, without the facilities of an established whole- 
sale house. This method of operation mav be preferred bv the 
grower or necessitated b\' his distance from the market. Separating 
his two activities may be difficult, but for accuraev of records and 
profits, it is as important that he do so as it is for the grower- 
retailer. W'^hen he sells, packs and delivers his stock, the added 
scr\ iccs should be paid for as thev would be if sold for him through 
a wholesale florist. Mis stock, in that case, would be in fair compe- 
tition with that of other growers. 

Most pot plant growers deal directly with the retail florist. Their 
supply of blooming plants, such as chr\santhemums, poinsettias, Eas- 
ter lilies, azaleas, tulips, etc., accounts for a substantial volume of the 
florists’ business, particularly at holidav times. One obvious reason for 
the sale of pot plants direct to the retailer from the grower is con- 
venience. The bulk of potted plants and the extra handling and 
care required in storage, without greenhouse facilities, make any other 
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method impractical. However, some are sold in wholesale houses from 
samples, with deliver)- direct from greenhouses. Potted blooming 
plants are sold in competition with cut flowers and often are pre- 
ferred because of more reasonable prices. 

Commercial growers of foliage plants also sell directly to retail 
florists, although some distribution of their stock is made through 
wholesale houses. 

Taking into consideration the quantit)- of stock sold by growers 
to retailers, in addition to the quantity sold by retail growers direct 
to consumers, it is apparent that a substantial portion of all flowers 
sold move through regular wholesale channels. 

Grower ownership of wholesale firms is not common. By joining 
with one or more other growers in establishing a separate partner- 
ship or corporation for wholesaling, the growers control policies of 
distribution and share the added profit of tliat operation. Good 
management is just as imperative to success m these cooperative ven- 
tures as it is with any other kind of wholesale ownership. 

COOPERATION ESSENTIAL 

Growers and wholesalers arc cooperating with retail florists in many 
sections of the countr)- on advertising and promotion programs. The 
financial support generally is given through allied organizations, con- 
tributions being based on sales volume. The responsibility for in- 
creasing consumer use of flowers is being accepted by all branches 

of the industry. 

Some growers have formed separate organizations for the primary 
purpose of promoting wider use of tlicir flowers. Notable examples 
are Roses, Inc. and the Colorado Carnation Grower’s Society. A few 
larger production and wliolesaling firms are promoting sales of flow- 
ers for openings and give-aways, furnislimg the retailer with adver- 
tising matter, letters, etc., and paying the retail florist a fair com- 
mission if the transaction is made with one of his customers. These 
producers and wholesalers arc doing evcr)'thing possible to increase 
flower sales at the retail level, without losing the good will of the 
retail florist. 
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All branches of the industry are realizing that attractive buildings 
and greenhouses with landscaped grounds are worthwhile expendi- 
tures for publicity. Increased interest in those establishments by the 
public also increases the pride of owners and employees in the 
business. 

Wholesalers and growers alike have been criticized by retailers 
on many occasions for unfair practices. Florists who have placed 
advance orders for holiday stock become disgruntled when the prices 
are lowered just prior to a holiday for the benefit of late buyers 
only. Retailers boycott some growers and wholesalers who sell stock 
at wholesale prices direct to the consumer. Criticisms also are made 
because some wholesalers and growers offer lower prices to some buy- 
ers, or because they offer discriminatory' discounts and credit pri- 
vileges to some florists. In too many cases, however, the accusations 
are made without a sincere effort to secure all of the facts per- 
tinent to the situation. 

Quality', price, ser\'ice and fair dealing will always be the cri- 
teria followed by retail florists in selecting the firms from which 
they buy flowers and supplies. 

When the grower’s production of flowers advances more rapidly 
than demand, definite problems are created: To whom should 
the growers and wholesalers sell their excess flower supply? Should 
their sales be confined to regular retail florists’ channels, or should 
they sell to street vendors, grocery stores, department stores, etc.? 

These problems can he solved onlv with the sincere and unselfish 
cooperation of all branches of the industry’. Selfish group interests 
will have to be subordinate to the good of the whole industry', the 
future of which is ultimatelv dependent on the judgment of the 
consumer. 

Over-production, or glutted markets, is of sufficient importance to 
receive detailed discussion in the following chapter. 



XXVI ^ The GluUed Market 

or Oversupply 


CAUSES 

When the supply or production of flowers greatly exceeds the de- 
mand or sales, the condition is commonly referred to as a glut. 
This oversupply is a rarity at times, such as during the years of 
World War II. When the condition did occur occasionally during 
that period, it was not given serious consideration, because the in- 
dustry had just about all the business it could handle in spite of 
high prices. However, in a short span of time thereafter, develop- 
ments, such as the availability of more materials, more manpower, 
discovery of new insecticides, labor-saving devices, building of more 
greenhouses and increasing field production areas, reversed that situ- 
ation, and markets were in an almost continuing state of ovcrsiipply. 
When the condition becomes extreme, wholesalers, retailers and grow- 
ers are baffled by their glutted markets. 

Aside from such general glut-producing conditions, there arc local 

or short time causes, too. Unfavorable weather is frequently the 
cause. Cold, dark days may retard a crop timed by the power for 
holiday sales, creating a great oversupply of flowers after tlie holiday 
demand has passed. Unseasonably warm weather may hasten matunng 
of a flower crop, causing an unusually large production m a short 

A large grower may make an error in judgment on the tuning of 

his erop and create the same situation. In spite of a 1 the dev.c^, 

such as temperature control, shading and artificial light used by 

growers to control production and time their crops, weatier ^ 

tions can be sufficiently extreme to disrupt their plans completely^ 

Snowstorms, hurricanes and floods may disrupt transportation and 
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general business conditions in an area to such an extent that flower 
sales are reduced to a fraction of normal. 

Adverse labor conditions, such as unemplo^Tnent caused by factory 
shutdowns and strikes or economic depressions, are also factors in 
causing glutted flower markets in the areas affected. 

Overlooking these outside extreme influences, there are circum' 
stances in the industry itself which are responsible for a continuing 
state of over-supply. The retailer points his finger at the grower accus- 
ing him of being over-ambitious in producing more than the demand 
warrants. The grower and wholesaler refute that statement by saying 
that the retail florist is not promoting the sale of flowers sufficiently 
and is not pricing flowers low enough to increase sales volume. The 
retail florist makes a rebuttal argument that the promotion for in- 
creased sales is just as much the responsibilitj^ of the grower and 
that he will lower his prices only when the grower reduces the 
cost to him. Arguments and accusations of that kind between 
branches of the industry' end where they start and can continue ad 
infinitum, with nothing accomplished other than antagonism, making 
wider the gap which must be bridged with cooperation to reach 
any kind of solution. 

PROMOTION 

The normal market is a buyers’ market, one of abundant supply in 
all commodities. Following almost a decade of shortages in flower 
production during the 19‘10’s it was difficult for the industrv' to 
adjust itself. 1 he problem of reverting from a sellers' market to a 
buyers market requires revolutionaiy' changes in the methods of op- 
eration and mental attitudes of ever)' worker connected with the 
florists’ industry’. 

The prolonged sellers’ market of wartimes deteriorated many of 
the qualities which make a healthy economy. The easy money of in- 
flation periods develops habits of action and thought not easily 
changed. Unless those habits change and keep pace with the transi- 
tion to increased production and declining demand, they pave 
the road to depressions and recessions in business. 
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The biggest hurdle for the florists’ industr>' in meeting the chal- 
lenge of overproduction at any time is that of a hopeless mental 
outlook. Lackadaisical attitudes and inertia must be replaced by alert, 
optimistic thinking and aggressive promotion. 


NOT OVERPRODUCTION 

Flower production has never been too great; instead, flower consump- 
tion has been too small. Markets could be created for twice the 
production of any period, if the industry puts its shoulder to the 
wheel. Such planning is contrar>- to the short sighted ideas in 
the minds of a few growers, who say that production should be re- 
duced, and a minority of the retail florists, who continue the prac- 
tice of selling a few flowers at unfairly high prices, instead of sell- 
ing more flowers with a reasonable profit. 

An effective promotional program is not the responsibility of any 
one group of the industrv- The only sure cure for oversupply is 
salesmanship. A look at the activity in other progressive industries 
should convince the most skeptical individual that flowers need more 
than anything else real cooperative promotion and aggressive creative 
salesmanship to lift the industr>- to its rightful position in the econ- 
omy of this countrs. Other industries confronted with over-produc 
tion meet it bv increasing the consumption. Their methods of pro- 
motion are backed by the production, distribution and retail sales 

departments. 

These activities in the flower industry arc for tlic most part sepa- 
rately owned and managed. The cooperation of wholesalers, retailers 
and growers as an effective team, combining talents and funds 
can promote more flower sales than would H possible if they acted 

independently. , . , ,.111 

A good start in cooperative effort has been made by local Allicds 

and the Society of American I-'lorists in fostering the formation of 
Allied organizations at many cities, with all branches of the indus- 
try paying a percentage of their sales or purchases into a fund 
whicii is used for promotion. In addition to that, the Socieh- o 
American Florists has a promotional program, which, through greater 
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membership and financial support, has possibilities of expanding into 
one comparable with that of other industries. 

Aside from cooperation in organizations, there are responsibilities 
pertaining to gluts and oversupply which fall generally into the cate- 
gories of each branch of the industry'. 

THE grower’s responsibility 

The production of flowers carries with it the natural obligation and 
disposition to sell or dispose of the crop at prices which warrant 
a fair profit. On a glutted market these prices are often only a 
fraction of the cost of production. It stands to reason that the 
losses incuned at those times must be offset by increased prices 
when there is a heavy demand. 

Growers often can foresee a glutted market in advance. They 
should notify wholesalers and retailers of peak production periods as 
soon as possible, so that every effort mav be exerted to move as 
much of the excess stock as possible. The reduction in prices on the 
flowers glutting a market will depend on the size of the glut and 
prospecti\’e sales volume. 

The grower should be stimulated sufficiently in his own interest 
to do a good amount of advertising and promotion to create an in- 
creased demand through regular channels. Only when that grower or 
group of growers has done everything possible to accomplish this pur- 
pose should they resort to other means of distribution. When the 
grower has been fair in the advance planning of special advertis- 
ing, offers to pay a good portion of advertising cost and then re- 
ceives only lukewarm cooperation from retail florists, his only re- 
course is to turn to chain stores, grocery stores, drugstores, street 
vendors, etc. The prices and terms in no case should be better than 
those previously offered to retail florists. 

When retailers are unable to handle all of the stock glutting a 
market and do not cooperate in selling it at proportionately lower 
prices by increased advertising and promotion, they should nol 
complain or boycott a grower who sells his surplus through other 
channels. In many cases this left over stock is of inferior quality 
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and not adaptable to the work and services of many florists, but 
finds a ready sale in curb stands. 

ADVERTISING POSSIBILITIES 

It is common practice to advertise heavily in times of great demand, 
such as holidays. It is equally imperative to advertise as much or 
more at times of light demand and loaded markets. Advertising 
flowers then at low prices will encourage more persons to use 
flowers in their homes. This is a field which needs cooperative 
promotion, a fair share of which should be charged to the grower. 

The producers of automobiles, fabrics, rugs, appliances, etc., invest 
great amounts in advertising and promoting thcir products to the 
public. The same cannot be said for flower growers. To charge 
them with like percentages of their budgets for advertising would 
not be fair or practical at once, but. if the plan were undertaken 
and developed gradually, there would develop such a large de- 
mand that twice the number of retail flower shops and three times 
the personnel would be required to distribute their production. 

The most satisfacto^ method of grower advertising and promotion 
is generous participation in allied organizations, with wholesalers and 
retailers. The progressive grower is most frequently the instigator an 
major influence in organizing allied associations for the purpose of 
cooperative advertising. In some communities where this is not le 
case, the grower, through cajoling and pressure from rctai ers an 
wholesalers finally joins in the promotional activities of others and 
gives only the minimum financial and moral support, lat grower is 
hurting himself more than anyone else by retarding the growth o 
his own industry, which has before it the possibility of doubling 
in size, productivity and service to the public. He is a so reaping 
the benefits of promotion by others, without paying his share of tlic 

cost. J 

The leadership of growers everywhere in planning cooperative a - 

vertising as the solution to this problem w'ill give ar pea er 

impetus to the chances for success in the early formation o more 

of these associations. Their influence, talent and prestige arc needed 
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by the industry. That kind of cooperation should be the minimum 
endeavor of every grower— an assurance and example to other indus- 
try interests for the future progress and benefit of all. 

THE wholesaler’s RESPONSIBILITY 

The wholesaler, like the grower, should be charged with the respon- 
sibility of giving retail florists advance information of the increased 
supply of specific flowers. He should work closely with growers and 
retailers in making detailed plans for selling all of that stock. His 
cooperation should be volunteered in the financial and moral support 
of all programs for advertising and promotion. His methods should 
be as fair and ethical as that of the growers he represents and the 
florists to whom he sells flowers. 

When the market is glutted, the wholesaler is faced with great 
temptations. One of them is the inclination to sell to anyone who 
makes him a good offer, whether it be a florist or not. He natur- 
ally attempts to sell volume buyers first and overlooks small florists in 
the wish to move his stock bv truck loads and not bundles. With 
perishable flowers on his tables and in his refrigerators, it is hard 
to remember and apply the old adage; “Tiny drops of water- 
make a mighty ocean.” Timing the work is all important, and only 
advance sales efforts can save the wholesaler and grower the loss of 
dumping unsold stock. 

Another temptation facing the wholesaler in a glutted marker is to 
call the slow pay florist or the one who is entitled to C.O.D. 
terms only and offer him cjuantitics of stock on open account. AV 
though tliis type of florist docs not have a good credit rating, the 
wliolcsalcr deals with him on the grounds that he probablv would 
ha\c to dump the flowers an\‘wa\. Most often the slow pay florist 
will not pay the bill, making him an unfair competitor to other 
florists who conscientiously maintain a good credit rating, 'I'hat florist 
is operating at the cxpen,se of growers, wholesalers and other florists 
who arc obliged to pay higher prices for flowers caused by bad debt 
losses of wholesalers and growers. 
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The granting of special low prices and terms to street vendors 
and chain stores in preference to retail florists is just as unethical. 
One price and like terms to all florists, resorting only to sales in 
other channels on the same terms when chances of sale to retail 
florists are exhausted, will earn the wholesaler the rightful respect of 

the industry. 

The wholesale florist in all cases can demonstrate his salesmanship 
by encouraging retailers and growers on the idea of closer coopera- 
tion for the solution of their mutual problems. IIis scnicc m that 
respect is real leadership. 

THE retailer’s RESPONSIBILITY 

The retail florist has the ability and is in a position to do more 
than either the wholesaler or the grower to alleviate the overstocked 
flower market. The unfortunate fact is that he usually docs not con- 
sider an excessive supply of flowers in the wholesale houses as us 
responsibility in any sense of the word. His vision too rare y goes 
beyond the walls of his own shop. There has. however, been a 
strong tendency in recent years against this idea of isoation.^ le 
retailer is beginning to realize that the game of pasing one 
wolf” docs not pay. Every day more of his own experiences prove 
that he advances in ratio to the progress of wholesalers, growers, 

and other retail florists. 

His dollars spent through allied organizations in cooperative adver- 
tising and promotion reap at least as much bene it or nm 
most of his own expenditures for individual advertising. His associ- 
ation with wholesalers and growers is furnishing him with a broader 
insight into the future possibilities of the industr\. 


DISPOSING OF GLUT ITEMS 

His responsibilitv as a salesman of flowers carries with it an obliga- 
tion loi a much' greater sales effort in times of glut. 1 bis mclucics 
a wider use and display of flowers wliicli are plentiful. Morists 
windows devoid of ftesli flowers arc not evidence of a cooperative 
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spirit in sales promotion. Nor is the purchase of a meager or mini- 
mum amount of flowers for the display refrigerator. Instead, the 
florist should buy heavily when the supply is plentiful. More flow- 
ers on display will stimulate better salesmanship and encourage larger 
sales. 

In no case should a retail florist take advantage of a glutted mar- 
ket to make excessive profits. His duty to the industry’ and the pub- 
lic is to lower his selling price in accordaiice with his low purchase 
price. Some florists wisely use large quantities of flowers at these 
times as gifts to their good customers and place arrangements of 
them in public places to create good will and a wider appreciation 
of flowers. 

Due to the great emphasis placed on floral art, a great many 
florists have lost sight of the profitable field for sales of loose cut 
flowers. More emphasis must be placed on the sale of flowers in 
bulk to move the increased production. More florists should appeal 
to the shopper with low cash and carr\' prices on plentiful flowers. 
Where and when available, prepackaged flowers should be sold in 
flower shops on the same basis. If those methods arc not under- 
taken by retail florists, they will have to be satisfied with sales 
of flower art only in the future, because the grower will have to give 
his increasing surplus of flowers to other merchants who are anxious 
to sell it in volume at low prices. 

Many retail florists have minimum set prices on various flower ar- 
rangements. When there is an excessive supply at half price, those 
florists should use twice the number of flowers in those arrangements 
and explain to their customers that at times the abundant supply and 
low prices make this possible. 

Special sales should be planned by retail florists. This also may 
be done coopcrati\'cly to move large quantities of flowers from a 
glutted market, as has been succcssfullv demonstrated bv some allied 

a 

organizations. With cleverly worded advertising quoting a city'-wide 
price applicable in all member shops, the Seattle Allied Florists ran 
sizable newspaper ads in March 1949 as follows: 
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Caught with our sun shades up! On sale Friday and Saturday only. 
Favorable weather has brought these beautiful flowers into bloom in such 
(quantities that we offer 100,000 carnations at 97 cents per dozen, cash 
and carry. No phone orders. Get them now at your Allied Florist- .At this 
sensationally low price you can afford to really bring a breath of spring 
into your home with a variety' of these beautiful flowers. You’ll find them 
in a number of colors, freshly cut and in full bloom. At this low price 
we can offer them cash and carry only — and no phone orders, please. 

In two days they sold 140,000 carnations in that city! 

Low advertised prices wil' bring new faces into flower shops 
and make customers of people who never before patronized florists. 
It has been estimated that less than one-fifth of the population buy 
flowers and then only on rare occasions. 'I'o meet increased produc- 
tion more flowers must be sold to more people, and no one can argue 
tliat the prospects arc scarce. 

Retail florists rebel at fluctuating prices because their customers do 
not understand the reasons for them. That argument can be an- 
swered by asking why they do not understand. Lducation through 
publicity and advertising explaining those reasons to the public is 
the only solution. 'Fhe retail florists should take the lead in formu- 
lating such a program in wl.ich the entire industry would cooperate. 

The perennial complaint of retailers about flowers being sold un- 
fairly outside regular channels in the industry is not always justified. 
Supermarkets and street vendors may be an asset to florists and grow- 
ers alike. Aside from the publicity gained from their displays, their 
merchandising fills a need, creates a more universal love of flowers 
and ultimately makes new customers for the flower shop. 

Flower stalls, street peddlers and supennarkets arc the personal 
preference of many persons because of the convenience, commercial 
atmosphere, lower prices and quicker scrs'icc, which are lacking in 
many flower shops. Most of the flowers sold in this way arc for 
home use. It may be that the pioneering being done by these mer- 
chants will lead florists to keener efforts and closer cooperation really 
to develop the field of home consumption of flowers. The retail 
florist should cease worrying about who is selling flowers and start 
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worrying about why the public buys them and how to make it buy- 
more. 

Flowers can be made a necessity in everyday life. Cooperation 
of the industry in expanding the regular use of flowers is the 
only answer to oversupply and increased production. 


XXVII ^ Telegraphing Flowers 


K UNIQUE MERCHANDISING IDEA 

Just prior to 1900 a few enterijrising florists conceived the idea of 
a flowers-by-wire service which after years of experience and organ- 
izational development has accounted for annual sales estimated in ex- 
cess of $40,000,000. The leadership of those florists developed that 
unir^uc idea into a service which is today taken for granted by the 
public and florists alike. 'Fhe success of this important part of the 
florists’ business may be attributed to the fact that the idea filled a 
vital need and was advertised properly and promoted by florists 
individually and cooperatively. I he sales of flowers-by-wirc have 
increased year by year, because this program is being broadened and 
because individual florists have sufficient pride and judgment to 
know tliat only ethical conscientious handling of tlicsc orders will 

continue to merit public confidence. 

'I'he romance of telegraphing flowers has captured the imagination 
of flower buyers. 'I’o be able to walk into a flower shop and or- 
der flowers for deliver)' a few hours later at a distant city is a 
service unique to the flower industry. 

FLOWERS'BY-WIRE ORGANIZATIONS 

Tlie details involved in the handling of telegraph orders required 
the formation of an organization for that purjjosc. In the beginning, 
progress was slow, but, by 1920 the organization, which had been 
incorporated under Michigan laws as the I'lorists Iclcgraph Deliver)' 
Association, was strong enough to operate efficiently. Since that time, 
expansion of the activities and perfections in the operations have 
made F.T.D. one of the most respected and progressive non-profit 
cooperative corporations in the world. 


235 
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The business affairs are handled by a general manager at the 
headquarters office located at 149 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Annual meetings are held at which members elect officers and 
directors and conduct their business as would the stockholders in 
any other corporation. Various departments are organized to handle 
membership and dues, advertising and sales, bookkeeping, etc. 

F.T.D. operates a clearing house equipped with International 
Business Machines to facilitate sorting and recording members’ ac- 
counts. Every retail member reports weekly his incoming orders re- 
ceived from other members, and the clearinghouse credits his ac- 
count with these orders, less twenty per cent commission for the 
sending florist. The out-going orders sent by each florist to other 
members are entered as debits to his account. At the end of each 
month checks or statements are mailed to florists having credit or 
debit balances. The clearinghouse operates much like a bank, charging 
the members for dues, collection and advertising fees, which amounts 
are based on a small percentage of the total incoming and out- 
going orders. A current director)- of all members is received monthly 
by each member. 

OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

The national advertising program and clearing-house operations are 
outstanding features of F.T.D. The popularity and increased sales 
of flowers-by-wire may be attributed to their comprehensive national 
advertising and cooperative promotional work. 

For several years following its formation, F.T.D. had a monopoly 
on the service of telegraphing flowers. Later competitive associations 
were formed for this purpose. One which has had lasting success is 
Telegraph Delivery Service, which was organized in the early 
1930’s. 

Telegraph Delivery' Service is a privately owned corporation, 
with offices at 356 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California. 
This company also furnishes its subscribers with a monthly director)’. 
The subscribers to this service do not use a clearinghouse but remit 
direct to the receiving florists on all telegraph orders, deducting 
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their twenty per cent commission on each. This corporation also dif- 
fers from F.T.D. in that it does not have a national advertising 
program aimed at public support of its service. The membership 
dues and fees are set at a modest figure and are not based on the 
amount of orders sent, as T.D.S. has no system for recording the 

sales made by its members. 

A more detailed discussion of the methods of operation and 
merits of these organizations is unnecessary, because any flonst inter- 
ested may secure more information by addressing either of the 

headquarters offices. 

CODE OF ETHICS 

Retail florists considering affiliation with a flowers-by-wire service 
should realize that this business method can be only as goo as 
individual members. Membership qualifications should be 
carefully and rigorously maintained. Faulty handling o o y 

any member should be regarded as a more serious offense than de- 
linquency in financial obligations to the organization. 

The damage done by one florist who cheats on wire orde. and 

creates public distrust cannot be overcome by ten ° 

rists who give unquestionably fine sersdee. The unethical flori t who 

shortchan es the recipient on flowers telegraphed acks ores.glU an 

is ruining his future as a florist in the community. Also 

ously iniuring the reputation of the sending fl"™ ® 

seeds of distrust in the public mind on owers n wi 

Each wire order received is an opportunity for a Anns to s o 

resident of his own community a sample of his nor _ 

paid for the effort. One of the great sources for new con s aiul 

Lture business lies in this field. The person w''” 

graphed flowers which are weU 

melh:: th7 mder le"llge or small, the 

that service cannot be underestimated. It is reflec ed also in the rep 

utation of the sending florist and florists genera y. 

To maintain public confidence, florists’ telegraph associations need 
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to be stringent in enforcing adherence to their codes of ethics. Un- 
desirable members will have to be weeded from the ranks and more 
stringent requirements established to maintain a membership in the 
service. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 

A surprising number of flower buyers do not understand the me- 
chanics or principles of flowers-by-wire ser\'ice. Many of them are of 
the opinion that the identical flowers selected and shown to them 
when they place their order will be delivered at the distant city. 
The salesperson should explain the facts simply to the flower buyer. 
Much of the dissatisfaction connected with telegraphed flower or- 
ders can be avoided at tlie source of the order by intelligent selling. 

I'Acry' customer sliould be told that the flowers and prices might 
not be identical in other shops and cities. Price quotations in various 
markets are a\ ailable to all florists, and any variation should be taken 
into consideration. Because of good salesmanship, more open orders 
arc being sent by telegraph than ever before. The reputable receiv- 
ing florist then can make the most of the dollar of the sending 
florist’s customer and deliver appropriate flowers of the best value for 
the occasion to please all parties involved. 

The sending florist should alwavs be most cautious in making 
promises about the delivery and service available at a distant city. 
He never should promise a Sundav dclivcr\’ unless his directory ad- 
vises him that the receiving florist is open on Sundav. Nor should 
he expect unreasonable speedy deliveries on night letters and mail 
orders. If he must specify delivery by a certain hour, he should 
telephone the florist or send a straight wire allowing a reasonable 
time for deliver^'. Florists at smaller cities often forget the amount 
of time and expense it takes to deliver flowers great distances in 
large cities. \Micn flowers must be sent to rural communities where 
there is no florist, ample time must be allowed for shipping the 
flowers from the nearest member-florist. 

The minimum prices for various telegraph orders should be strictly 
observed by every member-florist. Irregularities and all complaints 
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should be reported promptly and necessary remedial action taken 
by the authoritative offices or committees. 

TEST ORDERS 

The F.T.D. organization has been sending test orders to various 
cities. Florists have no way of knowing when one of their orders 
may be a test order sent by the membcrslhp committee. Comparisons 
of workmanship, value and quality of flowers sent on these orders 
give valuable information on the qualifications and integrity of var- 
ious members. 

The flower buyer will place his wire orders with the florist in 
whom he has greatest confidence and that florist will in turn send 
the order to the florist he considers most reliable at the distant 
city. When he has no personal knowledge, acquaintance or prefer- 
ence at that city, he generally will send the order to the florist 

who has sent him orders in the past. 

Florists generally are more insistent on sending their orders to the 
shops who arc known for their good service and high ethical 
standards rather than blindly following a reciprocity formula. 

The easiest orders to fill in any shop are out-going telegraph or- 
ders, and the highest net profit made on any orders coming into 
any shop arc from that source. That should be a great inccnti\c to 
all florist-members to secure a greater volume of that business in 
their communities. Tire florist can do so by filling all of his wire 
orders to the best of his ability and by giving substantial advertising 
and publicity to the flowers-by-wire service available at his shop. 

ENCLOSURE CARDS 

Many florists have special cards which they enclose with all flowers 
delivered on wire orders which might be worded as follows: 

"These flowers were ordered by telegraph. We hope our efforts pleased 
you. If not, we would appreciate knowing it because wc consider our 
telegraph orders an obligation to give satisfaction. When you have oc- 
casion to send flowers, locally or to distant points, our shop will he grati- 
fied to scrs'c you.” 
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This idea has proved itself in promoting good will. Asking for 
any criticism on the order shows the florist’s good faith and gives him 
the opportunity to make any adjustment in case the recipient is not 
perfectly satisfied. For obvious reasons, insertion of this card is not 
recommended on funeral orders. The name of the donor or sender 
of the flowers on the enclosure card should always be followed by 
the name of his city and state to enable the recipient to identify 
the donor without question. 

When an order requests a certain flower not available to the re- 
ceiving florist, and he is obliged to substitute another flower, it is 
good policy to enclose a note to the recipient naming the flower 
ordered and explaining the reason for the substitution. Such thought- 
fulness will save embanassment to both florists and the buyer. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The rules of flowers-by-wire organizations may specify that the re- 
ceiving florist mail an acknowledgment of the order to the sending 
florist promptly after an order is filled. Suggested postcard forms are 
available for this and generally used by the members. 

In filling out these acknowledgment forms, members comply with 
their organization's rules by furnishing a meager abbreviated de- 
scription closely approximating the words of the order. Such acknowl- 
edgments amount to little more than saying that the order was re- 
ceived. 

Some florists have the feeling that a telegraph, mail or phone on 
der deserves a more complete reply or acknowledgement. They de- 
scribe the flowers in detail, the arrangement, the accessories and the 
time of deliver)'. Such acknowledgments really mean something to 
the sending florist. He in turn often forwards this worthwhile ac- 
knowledgment to his customer. Such thoughtfulness frequently re- 
sults in that customer’s requesting his future orders for that city 
being sent to the same florist. 

Any florist who knows that another florist respects his orders suf- 
ficiently to take the time and effort to send a detailed acknowl- 
edgment will send orders to that florist whenever possible. That 
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florist will in turn receive an increased volume of telegraph or- 
ders at his city. As a result, through the number of contacts he 
makes in handling this business well, he is increasing his volume of 
local business. The florist who handles his incoming wires well is 
also remembered by the recipients when they have occasion to tele- 
graph flowers. Although his profit on incoming orders is negligible, 
his business is made more profitable by the other orders this phase 
of his business creates. 

The florist who is conscientious in filling and acknowledging or- 
ders for customers at distant places is undoubtedly just as reliable in 
all of his business dealings. 

PROMPTNESS IMPORTANT 

A casual check of the office records of out-going wire orders will 
reveal that about one in twenty orders arc not acknowledged. I ur 
thermore many of these acknowledgments arc received too late to 
be of any real value. Acknowledgments of holiday orders are often 
received months later because the florists have been too busy to at- 
tend to that detail on time. If the task is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing promptly and completely. 'I’he monthly statement of 
Western Union to a florist is as good a record of his outgoing or- 
ders as are the tardy and brief acknowledgments he often re 
eeives. A mere repetition of the order without more detail is a 
waste of time and postage. livery florist should be impressed witi 
the obligation and good policy of voluntarily sending acknowlcog- 
ments worthy of his workmanship and integrity. 

It is difficult to comprehend why any mature person would know- 
ingly slight any part of the important wire service of his business. 
If he plans to progress and remain in the business, selfish motives 
alone should dictate careful handling of telegraph orders. 

TELEPHONE AND MAIL ORDERS 

The telephone is being used more and more for the transmission of 
flower-wire orders. Aside from being a timesaver, it gives tic 
florists an opportunity to furnish more detail concerning customers 
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wishes. In addition, it serves as a confirmation that the other flo- 
rist has the necessary flowers and can deliver the order in time and 
as specified. Should substitution of flowers be necessary, that detail can 
be decided on the spot and the sending florist’s customer notified 
immediately. This method of ordering also prevents any misunder- 
standing concerning variation in flower prices in different shops and 
cities. 

The advantage in sending orders by mail where a rush delivery 
is not required is in the saving of telephone or telegraph charges 
to the customer. Air-mail, special deliver}' letters are often used. A 
further convenience to the customer in this method is that he can 
personalize the flower gift by enclosing his own card with the order. 

However, the mails should never be used when there is anv 
doubt that the order may not reach its destination in ample time 
for delivery. 

CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 

Every member of fiowers-by-wire services should take part in busi- 
ness matters and elections of his organization. It is his duty to vote 
and to express his ideas concerning the affairs of his organization. 

The intelligent florist attends the conventions and meetings to take 
an active part in its affairs, and he enjoys the social activities as a 
secondary pleasure. If he is appointed or elected to an office or 
committee, he should serve to the best of his abilih'. Should that 
duty interfere with the efficient operation of his business, he 
should decline the office. Serving the organization in an official ca- 
pacity has the distinct advantage of making his name familiar to the 
membership, resulting in an increased volume of incoming wire busi- 
ness if his personality and ser\’ice warrant the patronage. 

Few members attend meetings solely to “drum up” business for 
their individual shops. If they do so blatantly, that act in itself 
does them more harm than good because a clear-thinking florist 
does not succumb to such ballvhoo. 

The social side of florists’ gatherings should not be minimized. 
The association of florists in a friendly atmosphere leads to exchange 
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of ideas that are of great worth. Knowing other florists personally 
leads to closer cooperation and greater consideration for one an- 
other's welfare. 

It is self-evident that the flowers-by-wire organizations can continue 
to serve the public well only so long as their members measure up 
to ideals of the ser\'ice. More stringent requirements and more test- 
ing of each member’s ability and integrity to maintain those hig 
standards will be necessat)' as the industry continues to grow and 
develop in the years to come. 



XXVIII ^ Trade Associations and 

Publications 


TYPES OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

Most florists today are members of at least one organization formed 
by florists to accomplish various purposes and solve problems for their 
mutual benefit. The aims of these trade associations and the scope 
of their programs differ, as do the territories from which they draw 
their membership. 

Some of the organizations are international, such as the telegraph 
organizations discussed in the previous chapter, while others are na- 
tional, for example, The Society of American Florists, The American 
Carnation Society, or Roses, Inc. Many states have their own flo- 
rists’ associations drawing members from all branches of the in- 
dustr)’. Other strong organizations are regional in scope and draw 
their membership from several states, such as the Southeastern, North- 
western, or Northeastern florists’ associations. There arc also a great 
number of local organizations. 

Most of the associations represent all branches of the industry', al- 
though some are for growers of specific crops, such as roses, carna- 
tions or galdioli. The WHiolesale Commission Florists of America, 
Inc., as the name implies, is an organization for wholesale florists 
only. These organizations of growers and wholesalers are valuable 
to the retail florist in many ways. In the field of research for the 
improvement of flower growth and distribution alone, they are 
doing a great ser\'ice to the entire industry. Their advertising and 
publicity to promote the sale of certain flowers increases the sale of 
these flowers in all flower shops. 

Some excellent promotional work has been done by national or- 
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ganizations, notable among which are Florists Telegraph Deliver^' As- 
sociation, The Society of American Florists, and Roses, Inc. Their 
advertising and publicitj' have been outstandingly successful, and tlie 
flower shows sponsored by the two last-named groups in various sec- 
tions of the country have generally boosted flower sales substantially. 

The progress and growth of the florists industry in the past 
twenty years have been in part because of the unified efforts of 
florists working through their organizations. Because of this coopera- 
tion the industr}' is recognized by state and federal governments as 
an important cog in the economy. F\cn so, there is still imicli room 
for improvement and greater growth if the individuals of the indus- 
tn' will increase their interest and financial support of tlicir organ- 
izations. 


MEMBERSHIPS AND PARTICIPATION 

No business today can be operated independently, because all rely 
on the assistance and cooperation of otlicr businesses to accomplis \ 
their purposes. Fver>' florist owes his own business and industry the 
widcsjjrcad benefits to be derived from membership in his own 
trade organizations. 

Today there is a noticcal)ly free intcrcliangc of ideas within the 
industr)’, because florists have learned that such cooperation is a 
healthy method for the improvement and growth of their business 
and that of other branches of the industr)’. 'I'lic exchange of ideas 
in informal discussion with other members at meetings >s >n it- 
self a hundredfold more valuable than the nominal membership fees 
and dues in florists’ organizations. One new idea picked up at a 
meeting or organization program may prove to lie worth thousanc s o 

dollars to an individual. . . 

Some florists still withhold support of their own trade associations 

and coast along by themselves, reaping many of the bene ts o re 

search and promotion without paying their way. I hey arc t ic gate 

crasliers who like the programs but do not want to bu) t leir 

tickets. Tliere are others who hold mcmbcrsliips but do nothing 
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more. They do not attend meetings or voice opinions before the 
group. 

members’ obligation 

Florists benefit by being active in state and regional associations and 
in the Society of American Florists, which represents all branches 
of the industry on a national scale. Being active entails more than 
the mere payment of membership dues. Attendance at the monthly 
meetings of local florists’ clubs, at the annual or semi-annual meetings 
of state and regional associations, expressing opinions and exchang- 
ing ideas at these meetings, voting on matters of policy and elec- 
tions, seizing on committees and holding official positions should be 
considered a privilege and a dutv, accepted willingly with pride 
in the work assigned as minimum obligations. 

Ever)' florist should be so interested in his trade organizations 
that he considers himself on the membership committees in an ex- 
officio capacity and acts accordingly. Florists who value trade associa- 
tions with their own memberships are the ones to sell their fellow 
florists on the same advantages. Tliat is the best way to build their or- 
ganizations to full strength, completely representative and financially 
able to carr\' on their programs cfficicntlv. The rcsponsibilih’ and 
work cannot be carried on solelv bv executive secretaries, officers 
and boards of directors, but must have the active participation 
and full cooperation of all members to be effective. 

An urgent need of the industn’ is for more men and women 
who are willing to sacrifice part of their time to positions of leader- 
ship in trade associations. The man-power and latent abilities are 
available, but the enthusiasm often is lacking. 

In some of the better florists’ organizations, unselfish civic-minded 
florists have accepted the rcsponsibilih' of leadership, with the result 
that petty jealousies and selfish office seeking have no part in the 
organizations. The progress made by these organizations is ample rec- 
ompense to the individuals who have generously contributed their 
time and energy. 
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MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 

The business meetings of most state and national associations are 
held at annual conventions at cities selected for the convenience of 
the members and the facilities available for their activities. The 
dates of these conventions are generally set a year in advance and 
are selected to avoid conflict with the meetings of other organiza- 
tions of the industry. 

The programs at these gatherings follow a general pattern, with 
time devoted to business affairs and election of officers, growers 
schools and forums, meetings for retail florists and social events, such 

as banquets and dances. 

State associations w^ork with the departments of floriculture of their 
state universities and devote program time for faculty members of 
these schools for discussions of experiments, methods of growing, 


research, culture and business management. 

In many states educational short courses are held at the universi- 
ties once or twice a year for the benefit of florists of the state. 
The interest of florists in their state schools of floriculture increases 
year by year, and the florists' cooperation and influence m securing 
greater appropriations for these departments are resulting in broader 
courses of study and more research in floriculture at many state 
schools. Through their organizations, florists are giving expression 
their ideas for necessary and valuable courses of study and secur- 


ing their trained personnel from these sources. 

When individual members of associations at meetings and conven- 
tions give more of their time to and prompt attendance at usinc^ 
meetings, their leaders will take more interest in the positions o 
which they are elected, and the business conducted will represent 
the intentions of the majority of members, rather than t lat o le 
handful of members who usually attend the regular usiness mcc 


ings. 

The poorest-attended sessions 
are those of a business nature. 


of most florists’ association meetings 
and the most heavily attended are 
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the schools of design and social gatherings. Judging the industry 
from that viewpoint, it would seem the members too often stress 
their interest in design schools and entertainment rather than the 
business side of their vocations. It is true that these things fulfill 
an important need, but florists today should also study other phases 
of their business. 

By itself, all of the designing abilih' in the world will not keep 
open the doors of a florists’ shop. Of primary' importance are sales- 
manship, recordkeeping, promotion, advertising and business manage- 
ment, but, unless these subjects are covered along with a design 
school session, the attendance does not generally warrant the speaker’s 
effort. Maybe florists, like all average individuals away from their 
shops at conventions, would rather be entertained than educated, but 
that will neither build strong associations nor improve shop opera- 
tions. 

With keener competition from other industries for the consumers’ 
dollars and with the example of other progressise florists, it may be 
that florists will in tlic future give their attention to programs which 
are as vital to their operation as designing technique. Tliat will 
result in more effort on the part of association officials in secur- 
ing the best talent available for that purpose because of member in- 
terest and support. 

REVENUE 

Revenue to support association programs in addition to yearly mem- 
bership dues and registrations fees at conventions is secured from 
wholesale firms which rent space to show their supplies and flowers, 
taking orders from florists at those meetings. In addition, these 
tradesmen are solicited for advertising in programs and requested to 
furnish materials gratis for demonstration purposes. They have been 
most willing to support their associations, but in many cases they 
find that their participation at conventions has been a losing proposi- 
tion financially. They should not be criticized bv the associations 

nor put under pressure when they do not feel justi- 
fied in meeting all requests for the afore-mentioned purposes. These 
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firms should not be asked to do more for the association’s welfare 
financially or otherwise than would any of the other members. Re- 
alizing that florists are their customers, these wholesalers will do all 
they can to maintain the goodwill of the industry they ser\'e. 
They deserve patronage, as well as recognition, for their generous 

contributions. 

Design artists, demonstrators and commentators of high caliber are 
available in every stale, and their part on the program at everj' con- 
vention is done creditably and unselfishly. The spectacle of seeing 
artists create beautiful and practical flower arrangements on the 
stage, discussing their methods and answering questions, always makes 
an interesting session, which sometimes holds a full audience for 
several hours at a time. These sessions are becoming more and more 
worthwhile, because, in addition to teaching how to arrange flowers, 
they also teach how to sell them, price them and where to secure 

the materials needed. 

LOCAL GROUPS 

Local florists' clubs have much the same problems as state associa- 
tions, with some added difficulties. Tlieir meetings arc generally held 
monthly and the programs must be planned to hold the 
employees, as well as shop owners, growers and wholesalers. I lie 
most suecessful florists’ clubs arc those in which petty jealousies arc 
lost in the keen feeling of friendly cooperation. These arc the com- 
munities where florists enjoy seeing each other, where they free y 
exchange ideas and experiences and where they work harmoniously 
on group projects, such as flower shows, civic affairs, loca promotion 
and group advertising. WMicrc that kind of cooperation exists, the 
programs arc w'orth while, and. contrary' to the practice at main or 
ganizations’ meetings, the florists arc prompt in arrival, because they 

would regret missing any part of the program. , , 

Among the numerous other projects which may be adopted ry 
loca] associations are uniform store hours, cooperative a scr ising, 
flower and fashion shows, uniform credit policies wit i a accouii 
lists available to all other members, group insurance plants, Nationa 
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Flower Week, cooperative sales events to clear glutted markets, the 
establishment of clearing houses for flower donations rather than each 
florist making several individual donations annually for various bene- 
fits and charities, educational programs on the use and care of 
flowers, uniform handling of flowers for funerals and hospitals after 
meeting with their directors and associations to reach a procedure 
satisfactory to them and the florists, civic activities in conjunction 
with industrial, governmental, social and commercial groups, sponsor- 
ship of worthy students by furnishing scholarships in floriculture, 
cooperation with state and national florists’ organizations by assisting 
them in obtaining statistical data beneficial to the industry and pub- 
lication of news letters and bulletins for the members. 

THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS 

The Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists was 
organized in 1885 and granted a charter by special act of Congress 
in 1901. The objects of the society are to promote the educa- 
tion of the general public and members of the florists’ industry in 
the subjects of and for the scientific development of floriculture and 
horticulture in all of their branches. Because it is the one national 
organization which represents all branches of the industr)' and be- 
cause it has proved its value in ser\'ice and promotion through the 
years, every individual and business connected with floriculture should 
be familiar with its program. 

The Society of American Florists, with executive offices at Chicago 
and Washington, D.C., represents florists in problems of national 
scope. The Washington office studies proposed legislation and rulings 
that would affect the industrx' in any way. 

The Society originated and gave to all florists the slogan "Say It 
With Flowers”, which continues as the theme of a nation-wide cam- 
paign of education to get the public to appreciate and use more 
flowers. It also established the National Flower Show from which 
has evolved most of the large flower shows, resulting in publicity 
worth millions of dollars. 

Its regular publications, the American Florist, which prints money- 
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saving tax and business briefs, news items and advertising suggestions 
of practical value, and the Washington Newsletter, containing infor- 
mation and predictions on such subjects as taxes, transportation, in- 
flation, wages, census, markets, etc., are worthy of careful study. The 
headquarters office is a clearing house for information on industry 
problems, including the counsel of the executive secretary to help 
solve members’ problems. 

Its services include advertising awards to encourage more national 
advertisers to use more flowers in their ads; a progressive public re- 
lations program, which is climaxed, by National Flower Week, an 
event of outstanding promotional publicity, and the Foundation for 
Floriculture, maintained to further research in new methods of grow- 
ing flowers. 

Its policies are formed, its business affairs are planned and its 
officers elected by delegates from affiliated associations. The funds 
of the society are sustained by individuals and companies who pay 
yearly membership dues paid by these affiliated organizations. The 
individual membership dues are based and calculated on a volume 
of business basis. 

The S.A.F. has given tangible assistance to industry groups m the 
formation of cooperative advertising organizations, commonly referred 
to as Allied organizations. This service, with complete information 
concerning Allied groups now in operation and recommendations for 
procedure in organizing new ones, is available to any intcreste 

group. 


ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 

Better business and more friendly relations prevail among growers, 
wholesalers and retailers in areas that have allied organizations. The 
fact that there arc so many of these groups in operation warrants a 

brief discussion of their methods. 

'Fhe primary object of allicds is cooperative advertising and pro- 
motion. The funds to handle these programs are derived from 
payments of members usually based on purchases and/or sa es, 
whereby the grower contributes one per cent of his net returns, t le 
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retailer one per cent of his net flower purchases and the commission 
man one per cent of his net commissions. The wholesaler, or com- 
mission man, acts as the clearinghouse, or collector, deducting 
one per cent from the growers’ returns and adding one per cent 
to retailers’ bills. These amounts plus his own percentage contribution 
are paid to the allied at regular inten-als. 

This system is both equitable and practical, although there are 
other plans which might be used. Administration of these sizable 
funds is handled by a representative board of directors and bonded 
officers. Tlie larger, established allieds have sufficient work to warrant 
the employment of a full-time executive secretary'. These groups, 
some dating back to around 1920, exemplify what can be done by 
other groups interested in organizing similar cooperative advertising 
organizations. Once the organization becomes established its members 
will be thoroughly convinced that their dollars spent through the 
Allied make the greatest mileage in advertising. 

It takes persevering enthusiastic leadership on the part of those 
first interested in forming their own allied to keep all members in- 
terested in the plan. Some may be interested only in newspaper ad- 
vertising, while others favor radio and billboards. Advertising media 
may be varied from time to time to comply with the wishes of the 
members. Promotional programs which can be cooperatively spon- 
sored by an Allied organization are innumerable. 

The fact that there are a few florists, growers and wholesalers 
who refuse to join an Allied group should not prevent the others 
interested from going on with an Allied program, even if it does 
mean that the nonmembers get a free ride. In time the resistance 
might melt away, but, even if it does not, the minority objec- 
tors should never be allowed to block any cooperative effort and 
progress of the industry. 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

In addition to the monthly magazines published by telegraph or- 
ganizations and the regular publications of other industry groups, 
there are w-eekly trade magazines available on subscription only to in- 
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dividuals and firms associated w.tl. or engaged in some branch of 
Tim wiLsprtanirculation of these magazines in the industo’ 
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Siget, better informed person- 
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"tL advertisers in a trade iourM 

for a florist to do ^ firms also supports the 
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and information for the florists . cursors', spasmodic 

The trade magazines are worthy of in the in- 

reading. General improvement an efficient use and 

dnstry if its constituents continue to make mor 

careful study of the trade journals to which y 



XXIX ^ Preparation and Care of Flowers 

and Accessories 


The care, handling and preparation of the stock of cut flowers and 
general supplies in a flower shop will substantially detennine the de- 
gree of its success. So much can be lost or gained in this one phase 
of the operation that it merits careful studv bv ever^' florist. One of 
the inherent risks is the deterioration of flowers purchased for sale. 
The right care of this perishable stock will prevent losses caused by 
spoilage and complaints of dissatisfied customers, providing the florist 
buys intelligently and does not overstock. 

CUT FLOWERS 

Growers, wholesalers and retailers should ahvays keep in mind that 
cut flowers, even though severed from the plants, are living things. 
It is the responsibility of everyone in the trade to see that cut 
flowers arc handled so that they reach consumers in the best possible 
condition, with as much useful life as possible left in the stems, 
leaves and blooms. 

hen a shipment of flowers from the wholesaler or grower is un- 
packed in a flower shop and prepared for displav and sale, it re- 
quires prompt and gentle treatment. 1’hc flowers should not be per- 
mitted to lie around through the day, nor should thev be dropped 
into pails of water without more attention, although the latter stops 
immediate wilting and is better than no treatment. 

It is common practice to cut the strings on bunches of flowers, 
remo\e some of the lower foliage and trim the ends of the stems 
with a sharp knife, using an angle cut which gives the flower a 
larger surface through which to absorb water. The foliage of a 
flower must never be slighted. Perfect leaves and stems add im- 
measurably to the beauty and health of any flower, and it should 

254 
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always be borne in mind by the florist that a flower’s own toliage 
is mist complimentary to it. This foliage must be protected carefulH, 

both when flowers are trimmed and arranged. 

The stems foliage and flowers should be inspected fo 
thr r bdng triLed. In the case of roses, for instance, broken 
Ind hint steL are sorted out. and the marred, bm.sed and d.s- 

except those whid. are often sold in bunches, such as swe pea 

j.ii, ... 

.« — ■> “■ “»■ 

i:::, ^ i:: 

‘isXmch as poinsettias 

uding a milky, sticky sap where ,l,cv arc cut 

or dipping in boiling si,oiild not be cut 

will prevent more bleeding. i,„ra„sc the grower should 

by the florist when they are received 

have sealed the stems. ’ (,^ 5 !, cut must be scared 

the stems in designing arrang . rn„tion to keep steam 

in a flame or dipped in boiling water, using caution 1 

'wI^I^r:;t:rtrimm.,tW_d.onldbe,^ 

rurirrrnd'resLs'trbeC'being placed in water, canceling 

d stems, such as ionouns and 
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calla lillies do not require deep water to keep well, and any flower 
will keep in shallow water once it has been hardened for a few 
hours in deep water and cool air. The water level in stock vases 
should not be so high that the foliage of roses, chrysanthemums, 
snapdragons, etc., is submerged. 

The florist does not generally concern himself too much about loss 
of water by absorption and evaporation in flowers for sale in stock 
vases, because he generally sells these flowers before much of the 
water is consumed. However, he is most conscious of humidity, 
temperature and drafts, because humidity under 60 percent, tempera- 
tures over 70 degrees and excessive drafts result in quick death to most 
flowers. Experiments have showm temperatures of 40 to 50 degrees and 
humidit\' as high as 70 percent to be ideal for the storage of most cut 
flowers. 

Fresh water is essential. That also implies that vases and containers 
be clean. Limed, corroded, rustv and dirtv vases are bacteria laden 
and should never be used for storage and display of fresh flowers. 
It is too easy in a busy flower shop to empty a vase of stale 
water and refill it with fresh water and flowers without first rinsing 
and cleaning it. The little time saved by that neglect will be 
more than lost in wilted flowers. 

STOCK VASES 

Stock vases with a smooth inside finish of glass or porcelain are pre- 
ferred. because they are easier to clean. However, because of the 
loss througli breakage, many shops prefer containers of galvanized 
steel or aluminum, particularly for the long-stemmed, heavy flowers, 
such as chiysanthcmunis and gladioli. 

Stock vases which arc slightly larger at the opening and smaller at 
the base arc commonly used, because their shape allows more room 
for the flower lieads and greater capacity without crushing or bruis- 
ing the flowers. These vases arc proportionately taller than containers 
used for other arrangements, because they hold the flowers more 
erect, thus consers ing refrigerator and display space. 

Overcrowding of flowers by forcing them too compactly into stock 
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vases is a common error. Crushed, bruised petals and broken flowers 
result in substantial losses every day in most flower shops. The pri- 
mar\' cause of this might be the lack of adequate refrigerator stor- 
or buying of too much surplus stock. Additional breakage 
and loss results when the flowers are removed from the vases by 
designers and salespeople, because it is almost impossible to rcmo\e 
part of the flowers from an overcrowded vase or refrigerator unless 
the entire vase is removed and all the flowers are taken out at once. 
This involves too much work and time to be practical. 

When a rush day requires more flowers than available storage fa- 
cilities can accommodate without overcrowding, it is more economi- 
cal to keep some of the more sturdy varieties of flowers out of tlic 
refrigerators. It should always be remembered that bacteria develop 
rapidly in stale warm water. Disintegration of stem tissue and wilt- 
ing follow rapidly. When this occurs, the stock cannot be sold. 
Special flower preparations, such as Floralifc and Bloomlife, are com- 
monly used to keep water sweet on stock flowers, as well as on 
arrangements sold by the florist. These materials will aid con- 
siderably in keeping most flowers, especially roses and carnations, in 
an unfaded, crisp salable condition. 

CORSAGE FLOWERS 

The corsage flower specialties arc fragile and easily bruised by too 
much handling. Gardenias, camellias, stephanotis, bouvardia and 
Fleur d’amour keep best packed in thin layers of moist absorbent cot- 
ton or in air tight cellophane containers, which prevent evaporation of 
moisture from the petals. Placing these flowers in the refrigerator as 
they come packed from the wholesaler is common practice. 

Orchids of all varieties, gloriosas, cucharis, lilies of the valley and 
violets may be placed in small vials or bud vases of ^^ater for c is 
play in a refrigerator without a protective covering. Mans florists 
keep violets wrapped in damp paper in a box, without placing tlie 
stems in water, while others use shallow bowls, with a one inc i 

wire mesh covering to hold the bunches in place. 

The small spray orchids, such as phalaenopsis, ondontoglossums, 
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cymbidium, etc., may be left on the branch and placed in a bud 
vase until the individual flowers are removed for use. Hawaiian 
vanda orchids, which arrive with short stems, may be placed on a 
plastic mesh over a shallow bowl with the stems in water. A metal 
mesh is not recommended, because it corrodes easily and is likelv 
to cause bruises and spots on the petals. Vandas may also be stored 
in their airtight cellophane package in which they are packed for 
shipping. 

FOLIAGES 

Cut foliages are assuming an increasingly important role in arrange- 
ments for homes, offices and clubs. As a result, the florist is selling 
and stocking a larger variety and greater quantih- of these lasting 
greens. They are becoming more prominent in arrangements and de- 
signs combined with cut flowers. In some cases they predominate the 
arrangement, and in others they act as a pleasing background for 
flowers. Because of the long-lasting qualih' of most foliages and due 
to their wide range of texture, shape and coloring, they are popu- 
lar with designers and housewives alike. Caution should be exer- 
cised to avoid the use of too much added foliage as a filler in 
combination with flowers, because it could easily spoil what might 
otherwise have been an effective floral arrangement. 

It is possible with clever designing to do complete decorations 
using foliage exclusively for many occasions, such as dinners, teas, 
weddings, parties, funerals, personal adornment and home decorating. 
(See illustrations.) 

In the accompanying illustrations can be seen good examples of 
floral arrangements using foliages exclusively. Illustration 10 shows 
foliage used in funeral pieces. On the left is a funeral spray, or door 
badge, of ti leaves, magnolia branches and clusters of variegated 
privet tips. On the right is a wreath of boxwood, with a cluster of 
heather. 

Suitable for a console or buffet is the pewter bowl, shown in 
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illustration 11, ananged with spiral eucalyptus and dried pepper 
berries. A modem vase arrangement uses variegated privet with a 
cluster of magnolia foliage. Pittosporum and string smilax are used, 
in an oblong crystal bowl for a centerpiece. A ceramic heron figunne 

adds an interesting touch. 

Most foliages used by florists in decorations and in flower arrange- 
ments and designs will beep well in packing cases stacked in storage 
refrigerators without water. These include huckleberry, salal, Oregon 
fern, woodwardia, magnolia leaves, ivy, camellia foliage, eucalpytus, 
leather-leaf ferns, pittospomm, holly, arborvitae, coontie, laure , 
southern smilax, lycopodium, Asparagus-plumosus, acuba, privet, box- 
wood and many others. (Arborvitae, however, should never be s ored 
in the cut flower boxes, because of the adverse efforts on the keep- 
ing quality of the flowers.) 

A few of flic soft, leafy foliages, such as adiantiim and string 
smilax, should be kept wrapped in damp paper in the refrigerator 

Heather, pepper berries, gypsophila, pussy willows, bittersweet 
and mistletoe will keep well in refrigeration out of water, but aca- 
cia should be kept wrapped in closely scaled cellophane bags. Stevia 


should be placed in water. 

Croton leaves, galax leaves, ficus leaves, sansevicria spikes and 
leaves may be kept wrapped in cellophane or paper in the re- 
frigerator, while soft leaves, such as caladiiims and coleus, shou d b 
kept in water, A coating of floral wax on many of these foliages 
will prolong their beauty considerably when they arc used in 

rangeincnts in average room temperature. , , • i r , 

Many shops also stock prepared foliages which last indefinitely 

and are used primarily in outdoor wreaths and pcrniancn “ 

rangements. Among them are treated magnolia leaves, oak foliaj 
wood roses, ruscus, cycas, cattails, galax leaves, skeletonised magi oh 
leaves and an iniiuincrablc variety of seed pods and grasses. 1 licse 
materials and others used lor decoration, such as ndiaii corn 
gourds, strawberry popcorn, etc., may be stored in dust-free cartons 

in any dry space in the shop. 
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SXJPPLIES AND ACCESSORIES 

The long list of supplies and materials used by florists was covered 
adequately in Chapter XVI entitled “Supplies and Inventor)'/' The 
care and storage of this part of the stock in clean, orderly and 
convenient spots for use are essential. Deterioration of ribbons, can- 
dles, boxes and paper through carelessness will result in substantial 
losses. Dampness causes rust and mildew. Accumulations of dust on 
ribbons, paper and foils cause considerable spoilage. Resulting losses 
from these causes over a period of several years may mount into 
thousands of dollars. 

Pottery, glassware, brass and copper containers and other items sold 
and displayed should be kept polished and dust-free. Every florist 
should be as fine a housekeeper in his workroom and storage room 
as he is in the front of his store for the apparent reasons of ef- 
ficiency and the savings afforded. 

UTILIZING WASTE MATERULS 

Wlien trimming and sorting flowers and foliages, much of the so- 
callcd waste material can be utilized effectively. Flowers with weak 
or broken stems should not be discarded, but they should be placed 
in accessible vases of water. These flowers may then be used later 
in corsages and other designs in which stems are not used. The 
same applies to much of the foliage and buds removed from the 
lower part of the stems. This is particularly true of gladioli and 
carnations. 

The careful designer at the worktable making various arrangements 
will lay to one side all leaves and usable foliage. These will be 
wired and taped at his leisure to be used in corsages, bouquets or 
other designs. 

Flowers which have developed too far to be sold and utilized in 
designs may be used in clusters on the outside of packages and 
boxes as a decoration. 

Some florists save ShTofoam scraps which mav be cnished and 
used as snow in Christmas decorations. Candles used at weddings 
and other decorations need not be discarded as waste. A candle 
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trimmer may be used to reshape the tips to make make them ser- 
viceable as short candles for hurricane lamps and wall sconces. They 
may also be melted and remolded into various shapes. In case a 
florist is not interested in this, the burned candles may be given to 
Cub Scouts, Girl Scouts, churches or other charitable organizations 

interested in having them. 

Good managers and designers are always alert to ways of saving 
and using everything in a flower shop, including shipping boxes, 
wrapping paper, and packing materials, such as cotton shredded 
tissue, etc. They are always conscious of the volume and varieties 
in their perishable flower stock and try to use all of it before any 

loss occurs. 


STOCK ROTATION 

The stock in all flower shops should be rotated and sold rapidly. 
Every day a flower is kept in storage or on display shortens its life 
by just that much. A complete turnover every day is ideal, and 
many shops with a si^able volume are able to operate this way when 
their locations arc closely adjacent to the wholesale market. Tins ac- 
complishment can be achieved by careful buying. A good manager 
is able to gauge his needs accurately, and, if he is m close prox- 

imitv to th^iarket, he can replace sold stock 

Tliat is not possible in localities where all stock must be shipped 
to the retailer, although the locations which do riot have ranspo - 
tation facilities providing overnight service from the nearest mar 

“'VerLism which can be made of many florists is that of over- 
buying. The only excuses for buying more stock than can e sold 
in a day or two are miscalculation of anticipated sales or ^dber^ce 
to a policy of keeping a large stock for display and 
lection regardless of sales volume. Any shop which is J 

overstocked is one which is likely to develop a 
hvering inferior flowers with poor lasting quality It f 
which exists in too many shops. Eventually it will lead to a sales 

decrease. 
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The anxiety to have a large enough stock on hand to meet any 
request for flowers irrespective of sales potentials is foolhardy. That 
florist in rotating his stock is likely to be selling flowers three or 
four days old all of the time and holding his fresh stock back for 

later sales. 

The florist who makes an occasional miscalculation on sales and is 
caught with excess stock on hand will avoid getting into this bad 
habit. Instead he will junk his excess deteriorated stock and for- 
get the loss. He will keep his customers pleased by delivering fresh 
flowers always. His code of ethics and business policy are opposed 
to selling old flowers even at reduced prices, and his adherence to 
that plan will pay off in customer satisfaction. If ever)’ branch of 
the industr)' would doggedly hold to a policy of keeping old 
and “pickled" flowers out of circulation, everyone would gain ulti- 
mately in spite of losses occasioned by overbuying or overproduction. 

The retailer is not the only offender. The grower may be guilty 
in holding flowers on the plant too long in the hope of securing 
better prices on a rising market. The wholesaler by “pickling” flowers 
and disposing of four-day-old flowers at a bargain or attempting to 
sell them as fresh stock is also doing the florist and himself an 
injustice. The intelligent florist will not buy this kind of stock and 
will return it promptly if it is delivered to him. 

This subject has been argued many times, each branch of the in- 
dustr)' accusing the other of being the real offender. Regardless of 
the blame, eveiyone connected with the industry can, by watching 
his own actions in handling and rotating stock, correct the situation 
and put an end to this unethical practice. The public will then buy 
flowers in any shop with confidence, replacing any skepticism in the 
customers’ minds regarding flower freshness. 

EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 

Tlie care of flowers by a florist is important, but equally vital to him 
is the treatment thev receive after thev reach their destination. One 
of the responsibilities of the retail florist and the industry as a 
whole is that of educating the public on the proper care and 
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treatment of cut flowers. The florist does much of this when he is 
selling flowers, but his message seldom reaches the recipient of the 
flowers. That is why he often attaches cards of instruction on the 
care of the flowers he delivers. 

This alone is not enough. Most persons have only a vague idea 
of flower care and the keeping quality of different varieties. In all 
probability they might expect violets or gardenias to last as long as 
carnations or chrj'santhemums. 

The Society of American Florists through the efforts of its public 
relations committee has secured the publication of many fine educa- 
tional articles on this subject in magazines and newspapers. Eve^ 
individual florist and florists’ organization can enlarge this program by 
supporting the S.A.F., but they should go further than this by insti- 
tuting local educational programs on the care and treatment o 
flowers and plants. Allied organizations in printed publicity, adver- 
tising, moving pictures and lectures can do much to overcome many 
common faults and misunderstandings in the handling and treatment 
of flowers after thev leave the flower shop. Even in paid advertising 
space, items of this kind, describing the characteristics of certain 
flowers and their uses, would do as much to increase the sale and 
appreciation of flowers as would an outright sales message. 
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Flowering plants, commonly referred to as pot plants, are a substan- 
tial part of a florist’s stock and account for an estimated one-fifth 
of the average total sales volume. Blooming plants are in great de- 
mand at holiday times for gifts and greetings. Tliey are also pre- 
ferred by many persons for any occasion when flowers would be 
acceptable. Homemakers choose them for colorful, decorative accents. 
Hotels, offices and clubs often purchase them for the same purposes. 
Their lasting qualih' far exceeds that of most cut flowers. The 
thrifty buyer often prefers pot plants for tlie sake of economy. 

Florists who are aware of the demand and sales possibilities make 
this a profitable part of their business the year around, in contrast 
to others wlio emphasize pot plant sales onlv at holiday times. 

Some florists ignore plants, because thev simplv are not interested 
in caring for them nor selling them, just as others from preference 
do not stock gift items and other accessories. Sometimes this limita- 
tion of stock is caused bv lack of space for proper storage, care or 
displav. 

The sale of plants bv a florist carries with it an obligation. He 
should know the names and varieties and how to care for them. 
This knowledge is as important with plants as it is with cut flowers. 
It is vital to intelligent salesmanship and customer satisfaction. 

C.\RE OF PL.WTS 

Plants are too often the most mistreated part of a florist’s stock. 
Much of this inattention arises from carelessness and lack of knowl- 
edge. This generally is not the case in retail shops which have 
greenhouses or consciAatorics. because those establishments are con- 
scious of proper growing conditions and thev ha\e desirable condi- 
tions for care of the plants. 

Pot plants would occujjy a much more prominent place in the 
264 
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business if more florists knew more about them and sold more of 
them because of the lasting satisfaction they furnish the buyers. The 
grower is criticized unjustly in many cases for the short life of 
blooming plants in the average shop, when the real fault lies with 
the florist who either lacks knowledge or is careless and places 
these plants in unsatisfactorj' shop conditions. The difficulty is caused 
generally by a too dr)' and too warm atmosphere, particularly in win- 
ter months when artificial heat is used. 

Plants should be kept in the coolest, most humid parts of the 
shop. If the shop consists of one room, humidifiers can be used 
and the temperature kept near 65 degrees rather than 75 or higher. 
If humidifiers arc not used on furnaces or radiators, the plants can 
be placed on gravel on large shallow trays containing water. Syring- 
ing of the plants with fine sprays of water twice a day is also 
advantageous in freshening the foliage, but caution must be exer- 
cised to prevent water-soaking the blooms. It also must be remem- 
bered that there are some plants whose foliage should never be 

sprayed. 


WATERING 

Improper watering is the cause of the greatest loss of pot plants, 
both in shops and homes. The question most commonly directed to 
the florist by customers is. “How often and how much must tins 
plant be watered?” There is no set rule which can be followed, 
because humidity and temperatures vai)' greatly in different surrouiu - 
ings. No plant should be watered by a rule of thumb, such as two 

cupfuls every other day. 

Overwatcring is as detrimental as undcrvs-atcring. No plant should 
be watered when the topsoil feels moist to the finger, and, m no 
case, should a plant be permitted to stand in water after the soi 
is saturated. Yellow leaves wliich fall off readily indicate that it has 

been overwatered. . 

Water much colder than room temperainre is never good for a 

plant and may cause discoloration of some plant foliage wit i w uc 

it comes in contact, particularly on African violets. 
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Once a plant has been allowed to become too dry, pouring water 
on the surface will do little good, because the water will drain out 
of the pot from the cracked edges of the soil which has pulled 
‘ away from the pot walls. A remedy is to submerge the entire pot 
in a pail of water until the soil is completely saturated. In no 
case should foliage or blossoms be submerged. This treatment is 
often necessai}' for hydrangeas, chiysanthemums, azaleas, cinerarias, 
primroses and cyclamens, which require more moisture than many 
other plants. However, even these plants can be o\wvatered, in 
which case the buds may droop and fail to open. 

ATMOSPHERE 

Direct drafts on plants always should be avoided. Poinsettias particu- 
larly are affected easily by direct drafts. 

Most plants require considerable daylight. This factor is not so 
important to florists, because the plants should be sold from the re- 
tail shops before they have suffered too much from lack of day- 
light. 

Plants are susceptible to changes of temperature. Many persons do 
not seem to realize that a plant can freeze — education in this regard 
is generally gained and paid for through sad experience. Prolon- 
gated low temperatures, even though not freezing, mav be injurious 
to a plant. Excessively high temperatures are equally harmful. The 
retail florist must know and explain these factors to his customers. 

FLO^^^:RS AND FOLIAGE 

With modem methods of pest control, the retail florist should ex- 
pect and receive only clean and insect-free plants from growers. 
When that is not the case, he is justified in returning the plants, 
since reselling them to consumers hurts his owm business. 

Any florist who is unfamiliar with the care of a particular plant 
always should consult the grower about it when he makes the pur- 
chase. The information then should be passed on to the ultimate 
buyer by means of a note or printed card attached to the plant, if 
the care required is unusual. 
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Wilted and defective foliage and flowers should be snipped care- 
fully from the plant. This will increase the vigor and improve the 
appearance of the plant. One dried bloom or brown leaf wi 1 mar 
the beauty of the entire plant, and, when detected by a customer, 

"■ Pla'TTn Llf bloom or complete development are not desirable 

in a flower shop. One of the reasons a plant is ® 

customer is for its lasting quality. Few plants in fu b onm ,1 
last longer than cut flowers. For most occasions, plants which 
more buds than blooms are preferable. 

POPULAR BLOOMING PLANTS 

cultufe -'d care of plants that cnHre 'looks 

Single variety, such as tnc iiiy, » ,.,r,npn ircitises 

tion may be secured from the grower, and many written treatises 

and books on this subject. nnnnl ir com- 

The following alphabetical list comprises some of the “ 

merdally grown blooming plants with a brief descrip-.on and a lew 

pertinent suggestions regarding their use anc ca ^vicnsivclv as 

Agemtum.rwith their blue or wliite flowers, arc use 1 e.tcusue^^ as 

garden border plants and also in the a bushv, colorful 

they have been pinched by the growc , ' . them 

pot plant. Good light and ‘Innsfcrrcd to porch box or 

a fine house plant which may later be trai 

'■f ... p;H.. « Ti.:; 

varieties, colors, showincss and prolonge p 

generally are available from Chrutmas throi^i - ,as^^a,.d_^_^^ 

exceptionally well as I’ J ,ferably from the bottom of 

times. Generous watering is necessary, p y ■ ^ 

the pot. The average housewife does not have much success p 
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ing azaleas from season to season, because hot, dry summers and or- 
dinary room and garden conditions are not favorable to their re- 
flowering, except in a few areas of the country'. 

The African violets, or Saintpaulias, with their recurring deep pur- 
ple, lavender, pink or white flowers are ideal house plants. They 
thrive best in a humid atmosphere, and thev like plenh' of water 
around their roots and not on their leaves. They should be watered 
from the bottom and not placed in direct midday sun, but given 
ample shaded light. They bloom intermittently the }’ear round. New 
plants arc easily grown from leaf cuttings. With the exception of 
mites, tlic Saintpaulias should not give much insect trouble. 

Begonias are most satisfactory as house plants. Begonia semperflo- 
rens and otlier types bloom almost continuously. Foliage should be 
sprayed occasionally, and the soil should be kept damp but not wet. 
These plants will thrive if given a spot in the sunshine. Many of 
the old-fashioned varieties arc sought for their beautifully shaped 
lea\'cs with metallic colorings, but Christmas begonias are the most 
popular in a flower shop. 

Tuberous-Rooted Begonias are not at all like other begonias. Their 
blooms range from small to as large as six inches in diameter and 
arc camellia-shaped, with waxy petals, in mans colors, some fringed, 
curled, single or double, 'llic plants, while beautiful, do not thrive 
well in the average home and must be grown in a shady, cool, 
moist spot and wind-protected spot outdoors. 

Bleedinghcart plants may be forced info bloom for St. Valentine’s 
day, and, because, of their name and the daintilv shaped flowers, 
they arc acceptable as gifts for that occasion. Later in the spring, 
the plants may be transplanted to the garden, where thev will bloom 
each spring. 

Calceolarias are widely grown and used as house plants. Their 
tropical pouchlike flowers, in colors from clear yellow to reddish- 
brown and in spotted variations, are unusual and interesting. They 
do well in a window, with not too much morning sun and out 
of cold drafts, with moderate watering— a little on the dry side. 
Water should be kept from the leaves to prevent spotting. 
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Calla plants, both yellow and white, are desirable for Easter 
sales. The yellow calla’s regal foliage, with translucent spots, is as 
attractive as its long-lasting flower. This bulb plant keeps well with 
average watering in ordinary room temperatures. 

Camellia plants, with wax)’ foliage and flowers in colors from 
white through pink and red, arc sold occasionally by florists, but 
they are very difficult to grow under home conditions. The atmos- 
phere of most homes and offices causes buds to drop. The soil must 
be kept moist at all times. 

Chrysanthemum plants are the most popular of pot plants sold by 
florists from early fall through Thanksgising. They are appreciated 
for their fine keeping qualities and the wide range of \aricties and 
colors. They keep well in average room temperatures with moderate 
light and plentiful watering. A few of the forcing varieties arc 
hardy and ideal for transplanting to gardens. Clmsanthemuins arc 
susceptible to a great number of pests, and, for that reason, growers 
and florists alike are extrcmciv cautions about having these plants 
clean and insect-free when thev arc sent in from the greenhouses. 

The Cherry plants, known as Jerusalem or Christmas cherries are 
bushy and, in the winter months, bear orange, red and green berries 
about the size of a cherr)'. They will not tlirivc in homes with 
illuminating or coal gas, which causes the berries to fall and the 
leaves to curl. Sudden chills or prolonged dry heat will have the 
same result. For that reason, drafty flower shops witli gas heat arc 
unable to stock them profitably. These plants should be kept in a 
fairly cool atmosphere. The leaves require frequent water spraying, 

and the soil must be kept moist. 

Cinerarias are showy pot plants in late winter and spring, with 
large clusters of daisy-like flowers and large spreading leaves. They 
arc available in a wide range of colors in solid or variegated shades, 
with the exception of yellow. The plants should be kept in a room 
not over 65 degrees Fahrenlieit and placed just out of direct sunlight. 
The soil should never be permitted to dr)' out. When cinerarias arc 
watered with too cold water, the leaves wilt temporarily as if dry. 

'Hie Cyclamen plant, because it is tricky to grow at home, has 
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lost popularity as a Christmas gift in many flower shops. The plant 
requires an abundance of water, preferably from the bottom of the 
pot, and a cool atmosphere. Drafts and gas fumes will cause yellow 
leaves. Because the average person has difficulty in keeping it in 
good condition for longer than a few days, it causes many com- 
plaints to florists. For that reason a number of florists do not en- 
courage its sale. 

Easter lily plants are, of course, the most popular pot plants for 
Easter sales. Their symbolism, fragrance and white waxen beauty 
make them ideal gifts at this time. At other times they have little 
sales appeal. Tl\e buds develop well under ordinary conditions and 
with average watering. Pollen should be removed from the bloom as 
it opens to prevent discoloration of the flower. The bulbs may be 
kept and transplanted to gardens. 

Fuchsia plants, with their graceful, pendent flowers in many 
shades, most common of which is purplish-red, are available in the 
late spring and summer. If the customer intends to use fuchsia 
plants outdoors be sure to prescribe a shady location, with wind pro- 
tection. These plants are susceptible to red spider. 

Gardenia plants seldom develop well in a home. However, some 
buyers feel well repaid to have the fragrant white blooms and 
waxy foliage at home for a short time in the winter, even though 
the buds may drop before opening. Tire plants require a moist, 
warm atmosphere and a light location for flowering, but should never 
diy’ out, nor should they be kept too wet. Watering from the 
bottom is preferred, and daily spraying of foliage is recommended. 

Geraniums are as popular as begonias for house plants and are 
available in many colors and varieties. They are desirable for leaf 
color, fragrance, lasting qualities and case of culture. Tliey should 
be kept in sunny spots. In temperate zones, they are grown com- 
monlv in porch boxes, gardens, patios and sunrooms. 

Gloxinias, grown from tubers, have large bellshapcd flowers of deli- 
cate texture and coloring and velvety, hairy leaves. They are splen- 
did house plants if properly cared for. They must not have too 
much summer sun, and they will not tolerate water on the leaves 
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or crown; therefore, moisture should be supplied by filling the saucer 
under the pot with water. 

Hyacinth plants, grown from bulbs, are desirable for their fra- 
grance and beautiful texture in white and pastel colors. They are 
sold commercially from Christmas through spring. The plants should 
be delivered in bud, as the florets develop and fade rapidly in 
warm room temperatures. Extreme heat will cause weak, rapid growth, 
which will require staking to support the flowers. The bulbs may be 

replanted in the garden in the fall. 

Hydrangea plants are among the largest-selling pot plants at Easter 

and Mothers’ day in most flower shops. Their showy, large bios 
soms in all shades, including white, pink, blue and lavender, are 
long lasting. Tliey do well in average daylight and must be watered 
daily. Rapid wilting results from lack of water. Florists should 
always inform buyers about this and tell them to immerse the entire 
pot in water to revive the plant if bad wilting should occur. In 
sections where the winters arc not too cold, the plants may be trans- 
ferred to gardens when the flowers have faded. 

Iris occasionally is sold in pots, the Blue Dutch Wedgwood \a 
riety being the most popular at Christmas and late winter. Buds 
develop and bloom readily after they have started flowering in the 
greenhouse. They keep as well as other bulb plants and rcciuirc the 

same care. 

Daffodil plants, particularly the large King Alfred variety, are 
commonly sold by florists in the winter and early spring. I Iicy re 
quire much the same handling and care as hyacinths and other 

spring bulb plants. 

Kalanchoe plants, with oval shaped, thick rubbcr-likc leaves, bear 
clusters of small orange-red flowers on slender stems. They arc avai 
able usually from early fall into late spring. These plants must not 
be overwatcred, nor should the foliage be splashed with water. They 
thrive well in tlie usual dry home atmospheres and are attractive m 
foliage even after blooming. Some varieties are used in rock gardens 
and as border plants. 

Petunia plants make their appearance in many shops at springtime. 
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Like lantanas, salvias, pansies, coleuses, dwarf marigolds and agera- 
tums, they are most often used in basket and combination plantings 
for Mothers’ day and spring gifts. These plants, as they develop, 
may be transplanted to porch boxes and gardens, and, for that 
reason, are popular spring purchases. The petunia is sturdy, flowers 
all summer and is available in many colors and varieties. It will 
withstand considerable drought and heat. 

Poinsettias make up a sizable volume of the retail florists’ Christ- 
mas sales. The red bracts are a Christmas symbol ever^^vhere. The 
plants usually last about hvo or three weeks in a home and are 
used during the Christmas season for decoration. The plants are 
touclu’, requiring a good light, average watering and a warm temper- 
ature of 70 degrees. Too much water or a slight chill will re- 
sult in falling leaves and bracts. Poinsettias with pink and white 
bracts are sold, as well as the popular red variety. The white 
flowers seem to be the sturdiest and hold their bracts longer. 

Primrose plants are in bloom from Januarj^ to April. Tlie flower 
rlustcrs, in sliadcs of pink, white and lilac, grow from a bushy clus- 
ter of o\'al or tooth-edged, haiiA- leaves. Manv persons are allergic 
to the foliage of the obconica primroses, which may cause a severe 
skin irritation. The plants should be kept in a cool shady spot and 
copiouslv watered, with care to keep the foliage diA', as the leaves 
are likclv to water spot. 

Roses of many varieties forced in pots arc satisfactory,' plants for 
spring sales. 'Phev often arc chosen because thev are ideal for trans- 
planting to gardens. Babv ramblers, climbers and hybrid teas are 
most popular. Thev require good light, average temperature and 
watering and do well for several weeks indoors before transplanting 
to the garden. 

Tulip plants, in a wide range of colors in both single and 
double varieties, arc profitable and fast-selling items for florists in 
winter and carl\- spring, particularlv for St. Valentine’s dav. If sold 
in hud. thc\- afford a week or two of pleasure under average home 
conditions. In a cool room, they will last much longer with conserv- 
ative watering. The bulbs may be kept for fall outdoor planting. 
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DECORATION OF THE POT PLANT 

Most of the flowering plants are sold by florists in clay pots, covered 
with foil or crepe paper, some with fancy, curled edges and cleverly 
flared designs, with ribbon and often with other decorative accessories. 
These decorations are generally applied before the plant is shown on 
the sales floor. 

The decorative pot covering is usually conspicuous, glittering with 
foil and ribbon and in a sense detracts from the beauty of the 
plant itself. Ordinarily the pot cover is not waterproof, so that a 
plant when sold cannot be placed on a good piece of furniture 
without causing water stain. Flimsy foil and paper do not com- 
plement the beauty of flowers nor bespeak good taste and harmony 
with other accessories in the home. In spite of this the public buys 
decorated pot plants. The showiness of most pot trims appears to 
add to the dollar value of the merchandise. 

This is one instance where florists might institute an educational 
program for their customers. In most cases a simple earthenware jar- 
diniere would cost no more than the fancy temporary paper deco- 
rations. In addition, a saving of time and labor would be effected. 
The plant would thrive better and could be placed in any room on 
good furniture and would not detract from its furnishings. The 
plain clay pot, with a clay saucer, would also be in good taste, 
particularly adapted to porches, sunrooms, patios and rooms deco- 
rated in a peasant or colonial theme. 

Some florists have tried to lead their customers to this choice, 
but with meager success, because they have not taken the time to do 
a real job of educational salesmanship. Tlicrcforc, the customary foi 
and ribbon-bedecked plant is generally chosen, regardless of price. 
Tlierc are persons who make this choice without thinking, because 
they are accustomed to the trimmed pot, and they prefer its showi 

ness. . . 

Illustration 7 shows an azalea plant in an inexpensive )ardiniere 

the simple clean-cut lines of which enhance the detail and natura 

beauty of the plant-in contrast to the other three, shown with foil 

and paper decorations. 
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PLANT CONTAINERS AND DESIGNS 

The florist, in selecting containers and decorations for blooming 
plants, applies the rules of good designing pertaining to color, 
balance and line. Always remember that the container is an accessory 
to the plant and thus should not detract from the beauty of the 
flowers and foliage. 

Plants from the greenhouse generally are in pots which are in 
good proportion to the size and shape of the plants. When a plant 
is transferred to another container in the flower shop, a pot of the 
same size should be selected. When the pots are decorated with foil 
and paper, they become greatly enlarged, often out of proportion to 
the size of the plant, as shown in illustration 7. 

Some plants will withstand a great deal of handling and soil 
disturbance in transplanting without injur)’ to the life of the flowers. 
This is particularly true of many of the spring bulb plants. It is 
wise, however, to consult the grower before tampering too much with 
the root growth of a plant. 

Containers with saucers for drainage arc preferred, because they 
help tlie customer in that he can readily water freely and can easily 
emptv excess water. 

Illustration 8 shows a variety of containers with blooming plants. 
The clean, red clav pots and saucers make watering from the bottom 
convenient for the primrose and cyclamen plants shown. The gray 
earthenware pot, with deep saucer attached, does not detract from 
the delicate beauty of the Coral Belle azalea. The white, cast-alumi- 
num pot containing a begonia plant has a saucer into which excess 
water drains. The white wooden tub planted with geraniums and 
white begonias is ideal for the sun porch, whereas the brass jardi- 
niere holding a clay pot of pink African violets would be suitable 
on anv fine piece of furniture. 

Blooming plants can be designed for attractive floral gifts to suit 
anv occasion or setting. It is often desirable to combine several va- 
rieties in one container, if each of them requires about the same 
care and has the same lasting qualities. For example, the African 
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violet should not be combined with geraniums or bulb plants, be- 
cause the care and longevity vary greatly. ^ . , , , ■ 

Many combination plantings are made in containers without drain- 
age, such as those shown in illustration 9. The utility and decorative 
efect of these containers offset the lack of any drainage facility. 
These plants will keep well in those containers if they are not over- 
watered The low, vellow, glazed pottery bowl of yellow tulip and 
white primrose plants would be acceptable as a gift in any home 
sickroom, office or shop. Tlie reed basket, with metal liner, planted 
with hyacinths and daffodils with yellow and white tulips makes a 
combination which could well be scut as an I'.aster gift, for a store 
opening, house-warming or any other occasion. P.iik primrose plant 
in the looted milk glass bowl would continue to bloom for several 
weeks and could be used effectively for decoration in a variety of 

''combination arrangements of blooming plants are in great demand 
in thr ate spring, p,articularly for Mothers’ Day, when he p ants 
irbc UansR-rred" 0 porches and gardens after they have been 

“'plants dc^aveas much of the designers’ talents as do cut flowers. 

Florists, by using good i-'?-’; '.rir^T plam sale; 

ing plants, have the opportunity to increase tiieir ^ i 

substantially. 
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Foliage plants today are featured more frequently than ever before 
by architects and decorators in their plans for homes, offices, lobbies 
and institutions. Plants are chosen to enhance and give life to 
rooms which would otherwise have a cold, austere appearance. 

Architects in their plans for new structures and for remodeling of 
old ones give consideration to a person’s demands and desires to have 
something green, growing and alive as pennanent parts of homes, 
offices or stores. Built-in window boxes, interior garden areas, islands, 
and ledges for foliage plants are common in these plans. The space 
allotted for these and the expense of installation indicate in part how 
much plants mean in the lives of people. 

The attention given by nurser)'men and landscape architects in 
planning and supplying the proper plant materials for outdoor areas 
might well be simulated by florists and growers to supply their cus- 
tomers with adequate foliage plants for indoor use. Meeting this 
need and demand for foliage plants for specific indoor purposes is 
but one more step in the direction of having plants and flowers 
considered as everyday necessities instead of occasional luxuries. 

Some florists do not have the floor space or proper conditions to 
stock a variety of larger foliage plants. If the)’ do not have the 
facilities or personnel to do more than small dish garden work in 
their own shops, they should be happy and consider it good for 
their own business to refer customers to other florists who deal in 
larger plants and who are equipped to do the t\’pe of work frequently 
required in their planting. 

CARE OF FOLIAGE PLANTS 

TTie same general principles discussed in the previous chapter on 
the care of blooming plants also apply to foliage plants. The 

treatment in the shop and the problems of humidity, light, drafts 
276 
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and temperature, plus the necessity of educational selling need not 

be repeated. Foliage plants are more permanent dran 

plantl and, with proper care, the florist can stock them w.thout the 

risk of loss caused by deterioration and spoilage persisting 

blooming plants and cut flowers. 

Proper moisture and drainage takes on added importance with fol- 
iage plants, because they are considered as permanent decorations and 
ar! kept until they outgrow their pots or become too large in pro- 
porttn to their sumoundings. In pots and containers wh-h -e wa- 
temroof and do not have drainage openings, a thick layer of graie 
or broken pots should be placed in the bottom. Mixing some char- 
coal with this gravel is considered beneficial in '=“P'"g 
from becoming sour and soggy. Many persons ^ 

nlant will not thrive unless a porous clay pot, with a dram, 
fil^de a jardiniere. Tliat is not true, and there is ,ust as much 
danger of injuring a plant in a clay pot by ovcrxvatering, un c 

excess water is promptly emptied from the lardmier . 

The sifted potted soil obtained from growers is suitable for prac 

* ft: - 

:LT r— Id^ the" plants'shoiild be - 

’’“plants do not require frequent soil nnd repottmg^ 

They generally thrive and make a better appearan 
without too much soil capacity. 
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Some foliage plants, such as philodendrons, aglaonemas, nephthytis, 
dieffenbachias, pothos and ivy, will grow in water. The florist finds 
many occasions for their sale in decorative containers which would 
not be adaptable for planting with soil. 

Foliage plants should be kept and displayed with glossy, dust-free 
leaves in attractive, neatly arranged settings. A wide variety of plant 
tra)s, display stands and racks is sold by firms which specialize in 
florists’ fixtures. Some florists even have these features built into their 
shops. Daily inspection and care of the foliage plants in the shop 
brings profitable returns for the effort involved. 

POPULAR FOLIAGE PLANTS 

The following alphabetical list of foliage plants, with botanical and 
common names, furnishes a brief description and hints on the 
care and use of each variety. Tlicse plants, available in most sections 
of the countr)', are in general demand and are sold by florists: 

Aglaonema, or Chinese evergreen, a medium sized house plant, has 
pointed deep green leaves {aglaonema simplex) which droop slightly, 
making a graceful, symmetrical plant. It is attractive alone or com- 
bined with other plants. This plant requires little sunshine and will 
grow in cither soil or water. It requires regular generous watering 
and thrives best in a sandy soil. Another species, Aglaonema com- 
mutatum, has variegated leaves in pale and deep green tones. Be- 
cause these plants can withstand extremes of moisture and shade, 
tlicy are widely used indoors. 

Artillery plant, or pilea, has fcni-like foliage and minute red 
flowers. It thrives best with some sunlight and frequent heavy water- 
ing. Its lacy texture makes it desirable for daintiness in eombinations 
with other plants. Tlie liny flowers on mature plants when placed in 
sun.shine after being sprayed with water, will discharge pollen rap- 
idly in machine-gun fashion, which trait gave it the name artillery 
plant. 

Asparagus plumosus, commonly called asparagus fern, is not a fern 
at all. This fine lacy hair-like foliage is used in abundance as a 
filler witli cut flowers. It also is grown as a bushy pot plant and 
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requires a rich, moist soil and medium light, without too much 
direct sunshine. Asparagus sprengeri, although not so fine-leaved, is 
better adapted to window planting and arrangement in hanging bas- 
kets. The foliage will turn yellow with too mucli heat or sun. 

Aspidistra, or cast-iron plant, with deep green or variegated wide 
leaves shaped somewhat like those of a com plant, is one of the 
hardiest of foliage plants. The common name, iron or cast-iron 
plant, describes its tenacity to thrive under most adverse conditions 
such as dust, drafts, darkness, wet soil, gas, etc. As the plant grows, 
it does not increase much in height, but spreads out, with new 
leaves forming at the base. It grows best in a rich, moist soil and 
requires very little light. Aspidistra is not used so widely as the 
equally hardy sansevicria, because it requires more time for propaga- 
tion and is not available in so wide a range of varieties and 

dwarf species. . , 

Aucuba japonica, or gold dust plant, is of medium size, with 

slender, deep green leaves with yellow spots. The jilant is one of 
medium-rapid growth requiring regular watering to keep the soil on 
the moist side. The branches and leaves of this plant arc often 
used as decorative cut foliage in the flo\scr shop and inay be pur- 
chased in bunches, particularly on the west coast markets, l-.stablishcd. 
well grown plants should be kept in small containers to al ow 
them to become root-bound, or they will grow into too unw.cldly 


awkward shapes for indoor culture. 

Bwmeliads, also known as bromcis, nrc iinusnal nncl prnctica as 

house plants requiring a mininuim of care. Tlicse tropica p .uits rase 
gained popularity in recent years. They are desirable 
clean.eut, interesting forms and colors, and they are well adapted to 
both modern and period decorative schemes. In additiori to he 
interesting foliage colors and flower spikes, on some brome bads he 
rather stiff leaves are curled at the base to hold considerable water, 
making the plant a living vase in which cut flowers may be ar- 
ranged Aside from this novel attribute, the plant is ideal as a color- 
ful, hardy house plant. The bromeliads are epiphytes, or an plants, 
and thrive on the rain water they catch in their leaves. They are 
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easily cared for in the home, and moist soil is used mainly as a sup- 
port for the plant, but the cups at the base of each leaf should be 
kept filled with water. Bromeliads will grow well in situations where 
the light intensity is low. The mother plant dies about a year after 
blooming, but usually is replaced by new side shoots. 

Cacti, succulent plants, are generally characterized by their thorny 
leaves and stems. Their curious forms make them interesting in 
small, indoor rock garden combinations. Some varieties, such as the 
night-blooming cereus and Christmas cactus, have flowers of delicate 
texture and beauty. Cacti, native to arid lands, require limited wa- 
tering, except when in bloom. They require good drainage and a 
sandy, loam soil, and, contrary to common belief, they thrive better 
in cool rooms than at constant high temperatures. 

Caladiums, or elephant-ear plants are grown from bulbs. The 
large, shapely translucent veined leaves in a wide range of beautiful 
colors make them acceptable as pot plants by themselves or combined 
with other flowering or foliage plants in the house or garden. The 
foliage remains attractive for several months. Tire bulbs may be 
stored indoors and kept dormant in the winter. Fancy leaved cala- 
diums grow best in a shaded spot during the summer months and 
should be watered regularly without ever permitting them to become 

ver\' dn’. 

• * 

Coleus, a bushy foliage plant of beautiful variegated colors, is 
grown easily from cuttings or seeds. The plants are prized for their 
color and are commonly used for porch boxes, garden borders or in 
])ots for indoor use. The plants should be pinched to make them 
bushy. They are used by florists generally in combination plantings, 
particularly for Mothers' day and Easter. They do best in a sunny 
location with average watering. Coleus will also grow in water. 

Crassula, or jade plant, Chinese rubber plant, is one of the most 
popular of succulent plants and it is easy to grow. This tree-shaped 
plant has thick, glossy oval leaves. With proper culture, the plant 
may grow to two or three feet in height in several years. Older, 
well grown plants bloom in the spring, with a mjTiad of small, 
fragrant, white flower clusters. The crassula grows in either sunshine 
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or partial light in an average sandy soil mixture, with adequate 
drainage. Too much water is generally the cause of dropping leaves. 
Like other succulents, the plant should be allowed to dry out thor- 
oughly before rewatering. The small plants are ideal for dish gar- 
dens. Propagation is generally by leaf cuttings. Crassula aborescens is 
used extensively, because it is more adaptable to adverse conditions 

than other succulents. 

Dieffenbachia, or dumbcane, is a handsome, erect, large-leaved 
plant, which is slow-growing, and requires average warmth, plenty o 
moisture and medium light, but no direct sun. Its lower leaves wil 
become discolored if it is chilled or watered too little. The plant 
also will grow in water for a long time. Dieffenbachia picta is a 
commonly grown species, which has leaves flecked with greemsh- 
yellow. The variety, Rudolph Roehrs, has pale, creamy, veined 
translucent leaves and is exceedingly popular and decorative. 

Dracaena, or corn plant, is a graceful, erect, slow-growmg house 
plant. The slender, long leaves curve down slightly at the tips an 
are variegated and striped in color in some types. Dracaena grows 
best in a warm, humid atmosphere but keeps well in the average 
home in semishade, with regular, thorough watering Dracaena fra- 
grans and the Massangeana form arc t>'pes best suited for the horn 
Dracaena derimensis Warneckii has slender, deep green leaves with 
white stripes. Dracaena Sanderiana is a dwarf variety, with palc- 
edged leaves ideal to use alone in small containers, or m combma- 
tion with other foliage plants. Any florist interested - plants s mu d 
certainly put the dracaena near the head of h.s list, because o its 
durability and interesting varieties which may be use n y 

Echeverias. ot hen and chickens, are succulent plants, with thick, 
smooth gray leaves clustered in rosettes. There are many spcc.es, with 
a wide varLy of shapes and colorings. Like other succu cuts, they 

require good drainage and not too much water. 

for miniature indoor rock gardens and in combination with other 

succulents and cacti. i ^ l, ^ 

Ferns have lost popularity as house plants in the last two dec- 
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ades, because of their exacting requirements for high humidity, cool 
temperatures, not much sunlight, good drainage, daily watering, rich 
soil, syringing, trimming, etc. Maidenhair fern, one of the most 
beautiful, is also about the most difficult to grow. Its fronds are 
universally used by florists where dainty foliage is desirable. The 
Boston fern and the more lacy variety, whitmani, grow into large 
plants with careful culture and proper surroundings not often found 
in the compact home of today. Leatherleaf, a smaller fern, will 
thrive in a drier, warm atmosphere. Holly fern, with glossy, crimped, 
strong fronds, and the dainty rabbits-foot fern are also small and 
more adaptable to home culture. Small table ferns, pteris varieties, are 
used widely in miniature window gardens for their daintiness and in- 
terestingly marked, lobed and cut fronds. Bird's-nest ferns have waxen 
smooth, uncut leaves, but they cannot be recommended to grow well 
under average home conditions. 

Ivy or English ivy (Hedera helix), is one of the most widely 
used vines for home, for porch box or for ground cover. English 
ivy will grow well even under adverse conditions, but moderate, in- 
direct light and regular watering are needed for luxuriant growth. 
English hy prefers a cool atmosphere and a heavy soil mixture. It 
is relatively slow growing and is propagated from cuttings. Ivy 
also can be grown in water. Syringing the leaves once a week will 
help keep it free from dust and red spiders. Varieties such as 
Hahns self-branching ivy are in great demand, because they grow 
into bushier plants with smaller leaves than the species. Maple Queen 
is another popular bushy variety. 

Marantas, prayer plants or arrowroot plants, are semitrailing with 
oval-shaped leases of varying color. Some are purplish, pink or 
gray underneath, with the face of the leaf green or blotched in 
deep shades. At night the leaves fold their upper edges together. 
Marantas should be kept moist, in a warm room and shaded from 
sunshine in hot weather, 

Nephthytis, arrowhead or emerald gem, is a fast-growing plant, 
with arrowhead-shaped leaves. Some of the plants are erect, while 
other varieties are vining. They grow in soil or water, without di- 
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rect sunshine. Nephthytis propagates easily from cuttings and may be 
cut back when it becomes too tall or long. Some slower-growm; 
varities have variegated leaves with white markings. Except for the 
dwarf erect variety, nephthytis, as it grows, needs some support, 

such as stakes, mossed or hark poles or trellises. 

Ficus, or rubber plant, with large, glossy, rubbery leaves, is an 
erect plant of fairly rapid growth. It requires regular watering, 
warm temperature and a good light, but sun is unnecessary-. 1 he 
leaves should be washed occasionally to keep them sleek and clean. 
Ficus Elastica is the most commonly grown species, although -icus 
Pmdurata, or 6ddle-leafcd fig. is more handsome, with arger 
curved undulating leaves and conspicuous veins. Ficus plants should 
be given light applications of fertilizer every month or so to keep 
them beautiful. Where a large, upright plant rs needed, one of ic 

ficus varieties is generally a good selection. , , , , . , 

Palms are extensively used for decorations in hotel lobbies an 
churches. Most varieties, such as the kentias, are tall and massive but 
graceful. Sunshine is not desirable, but moderate light is needed to 
Lep the plants active. Frec|ucnt syringing of the foliage is neces- 
sary. Palms thrive best in moderate temperatures near 60 degrees 
and in moist soil. A smaller variety Roebel palm or Pliocnix Roehd- 
eni is lacier in appearance and better adapted to decoration m the 

"pJdlTv'itcfii, or screw pine, has leaves frequently more than 

two feet long, edged with S|,ines and often striped with 
growing in a spiral pattern from a central stem. I he strong ror ts 
generally lift the base of the plant above the soil, which is a n.it- 
ural characteristic of its growth. The plant does not grow rapidly 
and requires only average care. Large plarrts are used fr^r a 
fountain-like effect in large urns, with other small plants srirroiiiidi g 
Smaller specimens are used in dish gardens and planted cciitcr- 

'^'Teperomia obtusifoUa has round, fleshy leaves and is a 
tractive, bushy house plant requiring average conditi^s and care 
Overwatcring will cause rot at the base of the plant. When grow 
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becomes rank, the branches may be cut back without injury to the 
plant. Peperomia argyreia has striped leaves and is aptly known as 
watermelon begonia. Both species are desirable and practical foliage 
plants. 

Philodendron is the genus of a great variety of familiar and use- 
ful vines or trailing plants, which probably are used more for home 
decoration than any other foliage plants. Tliey are ideal for that 
purpose, because they do not need direct sunlight and do not be- 
come easily infested with disease or infested with insects. Philoden- 
drons need average watering and grow moderately fast. Cutting back 
does not harm plants, and propagation is by cuttings. The vines may 
be supported or permitted to trail on shelves or from pots in brack- 
ets. Philodendron cordatum, with its heart-shaped leaves, is the most 
common variety. Philodendron pertusum has large round leaves, which 
are cleft in divisions and look as if holes had been cut out. This 
variety, along with those carried in the trade as erubescens and 
hastatuin, which have heav)^ arrow-shaped leaves, usually is grown 
with a pole for support sometimes as tall as six or seven feet. 
Philodendron dubia has large graceful, deeply cleft leaves almost 
like a palm or fern, whereas trifoliatum has long stemmed, pointed 
leaves, which grow in groups of three. Philodendron imbe also has 
a heart-shaped leaf, but is much larger than cordatum. All of the 
large-leaved varieties have a tropical, exotic appearance, but thev re- 
spond to average room conditions better than most foliage plants. In 
any spot where a plant could be utilized effectively, a philoden- 
dron in one of the many available sizes or varieties would be adapt- 
able. 

Pothos, or devil’s ivy, a vining plant native to Malava, is much 
like the philodendron cordatum but a bit more heavilv textured. It 
requires the same care. Pothos also will grow in water. Pothos aureus, 
often referred to as variegated philodendron, has leaves of shining 
green, splotched with creamy-white or yellow. Pothos Nilens has a 
plain green leaf. 

Sansevieria, snake plant, lucky plant or mother-in-law’s tongue, a 
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tropical African plant, with stiff sword-shaped leaves, will grow un- 
der almost any condition except freezing. It grows well with little 
or no direct sunlight, light watering and dry atmosphere. Because i 
is so hardy, it is in such common usage m hotels, shops, lounges, 
etc., that many people avoid the plant in spite of its sturdiness. 

Sansevieria laurenti, with its bands of yellow in ; 

usual form. Many other varieties, some dwarf, some 

and others broad-leafed clumps, are particularly adapted to dish ga 

dens and sell best when combined with other 

Suxifrugu, or strawberry begonia, is an o d-t,me van gated fo bag 
plant with scalloped round leaves and slender stems. The leases 
L green-veined, svhite on top and a pink strawberry color beneath 
TisTal for small hanging pots or baskets. The plant docs no 
grow rapidly nor require special care. Like the strasvberr,-. in the 
^g it sends out runnerl. at the tips of which tiny new plants 

'Thefflera has bright, dark green leaves g- in groups^of 

is well suited to combining with vines in urns and brackets. 

rooted from cuttings and requires sunshine and P 
blooms several months in the year. Because of ’ 

and form, it is an ‘'^’“‘“‘'Ydrarf'plants’ iirelu'hng cacti and other 
Succulents arc a group of dw. i - crassubs and cchcvcr- 
desert plants such as agaves or cen ur> P ‘ species and va' 

ia. BotLically, tins group -eludes more ban 2000 spec.es 

rictics. Many arc grown commercially an us P 

.. 1 ... ^ 1 »' ~ - 

well. 'I'licy arc attractive for their \aric y 

co’or. 
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Symgonium has variegated arrow-shaped leaves, which are deeply 
cut. It is a small, slow-growing plant, which thrives best in a warm, 
humid spot, with plenty of water. 

Tradescantia, or wandering Jew, is a hardy, fast-growing trailing 
plant, with small leaves, which thrives in soil or water. It is avail- 
able with green leaves or purplish, bronze toned colorings. It propa- 
gates easily from cuttings and grows with ordinary care in average 
room conditions. 

Vitus vine, or grape ivy, Cissus rhombifolia, is a satisfactory bushy, 
vining plant, which adapts itself well to average home conditions. 
Fhe waxy, veined, saw-edged leaves grow in groups of three. The 
hairy, pink leaf buds and tendrils add to its beauty. It requires 
average watering, a good light and not too much heat. 

SELLING FOLIAGE PLANT DESIGNS 

The possibilities for greatly increased sales of foliage plants in 
every flower shop are innumerable. A good designer who knows 
about these plants and their care can create attractive and lasting ar- 
rangements which will sell on sight. Plant designs cannot be visual- 
ized nor appreciated by verbal description only. It therefore be- 
Iioo\'es florists to display some attractively arranged plantings and not 
just a miscellany of assorted individual foliage plants in a rack. The 
latter tj'pe of display sells some individual plants for home use, but 
seldom does it appeal to the buyer in search of a lasting gift. 

To sell foliage plants intelligently, the florist should be thoroughly 
familiar with the names, particular habits and care of all plants he 
has in his shop. In addition, he should know where the plants are 
to be used, so he can honestly recommend those best suited to the 
atmospheric and decorative surroundings. 

The markets abound in a great variety of potter)', glass and 
metal containers commonly referred to as planters. Many of these are 
inexpensive and are sold in quantities by other stores as well as 
flower shops. Florists, by selecting unusual containers for plants and 
displaying them already planted, have the advantage of selling the 
container and plants as a unit. This field for additional sales can 
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be developed with plants, as it has in many cases with cut flowers. 

The plant arrangements shown in illustration number 13 are a 
fair sample of items which sell readily in flower shops. The Italian 
pottery urn is planted with schefflera and philodendron and might 
be sold singly or in pairs for mantle, buffet or console table. The 
jumbo cup and saucer of heavy earthenware with a fruit design is 
planted with variegated peperomia and dwarf sansevicria. This is a 
popular gift item and may be used in many informal settings. The 
low square cr^'stal bowl holds dieffenbachia and pothos growing in 
water. These plants are impaled on a hca \7 pin bolder and would 
be appropriate in a modern home as a centerpiece for dining table, 
buffet or coffee table. The oblong footed lirass piece is planted with 
variegated ivy, dracaena sandcriana, sansevicria and philodendron. It 
could be used in the living room or library'. I he goblet or chalice 
of colored glass is arranged with \'aricgalcd Chinese cscrgrccn Agla- 
oncma commutatuin and Philodendron cordatuni in water, with glass 
pebbles to hold them in place. It would be appropriate in almost 
any setting w'herc a graceful tall arrangement is desired. 

Foliage plants are employed also for wall decoration in brackets, 
hanging baskets and on shelves. Illustration 12 at the upper right 
shows a brass wall pocket planted with dracaena sandcriana and 1 hilo- 
dendron cordatum. Also illustrated arc a number of brass containers 
with larger plants. At the left, the wine cooler holds a totem pole ar- 
rangement of Philodendron cordatum. I he second plant is a tall 
Philodendron pertusum supported on a bark pole. Tlic third illus- 
trates how an oblong brass box may be arranged for andirons as a 
summer fireplace decoration. Tins plant combination consists of ag a 
oiicma, dieffenbachia, nephtliytus and philodendron. The fourth is a 


footed brass jardiniere holding a I^racacna massangcana. 

Every customer should be told how to care for the j)lants ic sc 
lects and advised candidly wliat he may reasonably expect from 
them. In too many cases, the bincr is oversold on the poss.bdit.es 
and lasting qualities of plants. This practice leads to compla.nts 


and dissatisfied customers. 

Every florist must have a definite policy in liandling o comp am s 
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on foliage plants. It is impractical to make unconditional guarantees, 
unless the florist plants and places them and also furnishes regular 
maintenance on a contract basis. 

It is not unusual for customers to bring their pots of foliage 
plants to the flower shop every three or four months for replace- 
ments and rearranging. Many persons seem to prefer doing this, 
instead of giving more careful attention to their plants. Frequent 
replacements are also required in instances where plants are kept in 
rooms without proper light and temperature. Sometimes plants are 
knowingly kept in a wrong environment because a certain texture and 
design arc desired for a particular spot. 

Florists can sell more foliage plants and feel confident of the 
satisfaction the lasting beauh' will afford, but only when each sale is 
conscientiously and intelligently handled. 



XXXII Packaging and Prepackaging 


The influence of attractive packaging as a sales stimulus and prestige 
builder is being proved daily on the counters of all merchandis- 
ing firms. The accepted and general use of beautiful wrapping ma- 
terials and gift wrapping ser\'ices is also an indication of tlie appre- 
ciation and desire for handsome packages. Recognizing this, many 
merchants offer their customers this service without additiona charge. 
In spite of the substantial increased expense incurred for gift boxes, 
ribbons, papers and labor, they are convinced that beautiful packaging 
is a good investment, evidenced by repeat sales, good will and 


word-of-mouth advertising. t 

Keen rivalry exists among manufacturers of all kmris of mer- 
chandise in the packaging of their products svhelher they be cand)^ 
cosmetics, tooth brushes or electric blankets. The beautiful =>PP<=->™^ 
of the package frequently results in the quicker sale of an 
over an even better product not so attractively wrapped 

The florist's product has high intrinsic eye appeal and, with at- 
tractive packaging, can have the added value of being ^ ' 

for its handsome wrapping, although the primary fune iou o pa kag- 
ing or wrapping is protection of the flowers. More horight i b - 
ing given by florists to the appearance of packages tha case ■ 
shops. They know, too, that the package and the 
the flowers within can enhance the beauty of the flowers 
The impression made by the outside wrapping is 
and lasting one. Just as the personality and attire o ^ 

man. or the appearance of the delivery truck or the clod « o 

the salesperson impress those who see them, the 

handled and opened by the recipient, leaves in us 

favorable or unfavorable reaction toward the shop ™ f 

came. The progressive florist will do all that he can m maknj he 

appearance of outside wrappings do justice to the beauty of the 
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flowers inside. The fragility, perishability and beauty of the florists’ 
product certainly desen’es the best of materials and attention in 
packaging, if florists are to keep abreast in the competition with 
other merchants for the consumers’ gift dollars. 


PACKAGING MATERLALS 

The list of wrapping materials in genera! use by florists is by no 
means a negligible item in the inventory of his supplies. Included 
in that list should be an ample supply of the following: Cut flower 
boxes, corsage boxes, kraft wrapping paper, wax tissue, florists’ tissue, 
cellophane, cellophane bags, transparent acetate boxes, decorative 
stickers, labels, shredded tissue, cotton, Scotch tape, gummed tape, 
t\'ing tape, twine, clips, staplers, ribbon, excelsior and newspapers for 
packing and insulation. 


BOXES 


Boxes for corsages and cut flowers are used by florists everywhere 
as tlic best medium for packaging. The heavy cardboard, knock-down 
or folding boxes are wax-lined. 'I’he outside finishes arc available in 
a wide range of colors and materials, the most common being a 
highly glazed paper coating. Florists’ boxes are usually imprinted 
with the name and trademark of the shop and frequently include 
the street address and phone number. 

Box inanufacturers. cognizant of the needs of florists, have im- 


proved their methods of creasing, pressing, printing and finishing 
florists boxes on sturdier fiber board. The florist should select the 


type of box which most nearly fits his particular requirements. The 
shop which operates on a j)rice policy mav use inexpensive one-piece 
folding l)oxc5. whereas a shop which adheres to a scn'ice policy 
might select 2-piccc higlily glazed boxes w-ith full telescope lids. 
All sizes are available from the smallest boutonniere box to the e.x- 
trcmcly large container for designs and long-stemmed flowers. 

Considerable savings may be effected in quantity purchases through 
price discounts and reduced rates on printing and shipping. 

Many florists carry in stock more than one grade of corsage and 
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cut flower box. The finest boxes are generally used for more expensive 
corsages and cut flowers. They may be had with cellophane window 
tops, or with gilt foil lining and coxering. Well made collapsible 
corsage boxes in hexagon shapes, with a band trim on the lids, are 
popular. Completely transparent acetate boxes are effective for fancy 
corsages and bouquets. 

Unusual novelty boxes suggestive of holidays are appropriate for 
corsages and small bouquets. There are boxes shaped like hearts for 
St. Valentine’s day, hats and eggs for Easter or top hats for St. 
Patrick’s day. 

WRAPPING PAPER 

A variet)' of wrapping paper on rolls with cutters should be con- 
veniently placed in the flower shop workroom. White florist s tissue, 
twenty-four inches wide is practical for wrapping small flower ar- 
rangements and plants. Soft, green, waxed tissue, on rolls or in 
sheets, is recommended for lining cut flower boxes and protecting 
fragile flowers from bruising. Heavy kraft paper in different weights 
and widths should be used when wrapping large arrangements and 
plants, to protect them on delivers', for insulation against heat and 
cold and for wrapping items which are to be shipped. 

Fancy, colored papers imprinted with the florists trademark or nm 
ticolorcd patterns appropriate to different seasons are eyc-catc lers 

and well worth the small additional cost. 

Clear waterproof cellophane is a most valuable and effectixe wrap 
ping material. For beauty, visibility and insulation against leat anc 
cold, there is no more satisfactory packaging material than cc '’P 
available to the florist. 'I'hc multiple uses of cellophane m addition 
to wrapping floral arrangements, plants and novelties, a imis 

on any florist’s list of supplies. It is more economical jf purchased 
by the pound on large rolls to fit a paper cutter, 

PACKING FLOWERS 

The care taken by a florist in packing flowers inside the box or 
wrapping is an important determining factor m the per cc lo 
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their condition when they are opened by the recipient. Flowers 
should be so arranged in the package that no damage can occur 
in their handling while they are being taken to the destination. 
Overcrowding flowers in a box can easily mar the petals, spoiling the 
beauty and effect of the entire order. 

When wrapping or packing flowers, the florist should always bear 
in mind outside weather conditions, the approximate time the flowers 
will remain in the package and the mode of transportation. It is al- 
ways wise when handing a box of cut flowers to a customer to 
advise him at which end of the box the blooms are located so as 
to prevent injur)’ to the flower heads if the box is tilted or set 
on end. Most florists have their own particular methods of wrapping 
flowers. A uniform procedure should be adhered to in every shop, 
so that all employees who handle the package will know how 
the flowers are packed within the box. For example, the design or 
printing on the lid of the box might indicate which end of the 
box should be considered the top. 

The time spent in placing and ananging flowers beautifully and 
carefully within a package is time well spent, as the mental impres- 
sion of the purchaser or recipient as the box is opened is a lasting 
one. A carelessly arranged, tangled group of flowers will certainly 
leave a bad impression and mar the appreciation of the bouquet. 
Some florists exert ever)- effort to prevent this, while others pack 
their flowers hurriedly, with little thought of appearance and arrange- 
ment. 

Some progressive florists place doilies or folded tissue between the 
rows of flowers as they are placed in the box to prevent the stems 
from becoming tangled and to keep the flowers from being bmised. 
Illustration 15 shows a box of sixteen medium and short-stemmed 
roses carcfjilh’ arranged in a box lined with white florists’ tissue. In the 
same illustration is a bouquet of snapdragons, daffodils, iris and 
carnations placed in a box with enough depth to prevent any of 
the flowers being crushed when the package is closed. In that case, 
a sheet of clear cellophane lines the box to give it an added 
touch of freshness and extra insulation against heat or cold. 
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Many florists use a fine mist spray of water over flowers when 
they are packed to furnish sufficient humidity within the package, 
giving the blooms a dewy freshness. Practice varies in flower shops 
L tlie inclusion of added foliages and fillers with flowers at no 
additional cost. Notwithstanding the custom in many communities 
of including a generous amount of extraneous greens such ^p^^' 
gus, huckleberry or salal, most flowers require little filler in addition 

to their natural foliage. , , 

It is becoming general practice to include a package o Bloomhfe 

or Flotalife with all cut flowers at no additional cost. These flower 

preservatives have more than paid their own way in customer satis- 

M°any of the flower arrangements delivered by a florist in his own 

delivery truck do not need to be wrapped for their 

mild weather. This is particularly true of '’3' 

bouquets, table decorations and plants. 1 he * 

obviated in all cases where flowers reach their des mat on ii per ct 

condition without it. Certainly that is not possible whei 1 e del, 
ery car is drafty or overcrowded or the outdoor temperature 

proper wrapping of flower arrangements and designs r^uires 

considerable practice and consumes a great deal o J 

particularly true in the winter months, when several “ 

naner are necessary to prevent freezing of the flowers when taken 
the tr^ J the Lipient. Aside from >»ng protect.^ a„ 
neat in appearance, this wrapping must he so pkmed 
the flowers inside will become disarranged or ^ 

flower leads must be up to prevent the stems from breaking 

St,,. 

that it is advisable to wrap each bloom m wax tissue ^ 

the outside wrapping on the plant or f . 

caution is also advisable when packing large c ir> 
vent falling petals or bruising when removing them from 
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wrapping. Small squares of cellophane or waxed tissue are practical 
for this purpose. 

In wrapping spreading arrangements, such as centerpieces, it is of- 
ten difficult to heep the weight of the paper from resting on the 
taller flowers in the arrangement. In that case, a cane stake, slightly 
taller than the uppermost flowers, placed in the arrangement will sup- 
port the paper wrapping and keep it from resting on the taller 
blooms. 

Corrugated boxes in many sizes with a considerable depth are 
often used by florists in packing arrangements and plants. The de- 
liver}' man rcmo\es them from their wrapping and checks the ar- 
rangement before leaving the destination, taking the carton with him 
for future use. 

It is obvious that anv arrangement or design which could be in- 
jured in jostling or sliding around inside of a box, should be 
amply secured to hold it in place. For instance, if a corsage is 
pinned to tlic cellophane bag or conservette in which it is placed 
before being boxed, it will not become bruised while the box is 
cn route. Man}' fragile flowers, such as orchids should be carefully 
placed on a bed of finely slircddcd paper and then completely 
surrounded with fluffs of the same material to keep them in posi- 
tion. A corsage pin through the stem into the base of the box can 
also be used to hold a corsage in place. 

In all cases, it is advisable to line anv box with florists’ tissue, 
cellophane or wax tissue for appearance, as well as for the flowers’ 
protection. It is not necessan’ in eve^^• case to use a box. Many cus- 
tomers prefer taking their flowers with them in a closely wrapped 
bundle for speed and convenience. Sometimes the customer will 
say, “Please just put a bit of tissue around the stems as I am 
going home directly.” I'liis should not. however, be an excuse for 
careless handling in wrapping, nor should it be done if the flowers 
require more protection from the elements. A brief \\'ord of expla- 
nation in this regard will be appreciated by any customer regardless 
of his rush to be on his way. 

By obser\ ation, the retail florist can gain considerable information 
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on the proper packing of flowers from growers and flower shippers. 
Steady progress and improvement in packing flowers for shipment 
by air and express to retailers all over the country^ have been made 
over a period of years. A casual glance at flowers being unpacked 

will furnish clues to the best methods. 

Wholesalers and growers alike realize the great importance of care- 
ful packing and handling of their flowers en route from the 
benches and fields to the retail shop. Tl.ey have developed methods 
of boxing, sealing and insulating so accurately that it is now pos- 
sible to ship flowers across country by air m perfect condition. 
Rapid transportation, without the technique of proper packing, won 

not have been a great asset to the industry. 

Retail florists owe their customers the same careful atten ion in 

packing flowers for delivery. A few moments of b.ad handling o 
flowers can make them a complete loss. Isvery brand, of the i.i 
try is conscious of the great needless loss caused daily by careless 

packing. 

PACKAGE DF.COKATION 

Every flower package deserves the few added 

given to make it outstanding in comparison to any ordinary art ele 

of merchandise. A ribbon tie or piece of tape 
pieces of foliage or flowers properly placed can o ‘ j 

Lmenfs time at a nominal cost. lOven a seasonal ' 

label can do much to enhance a package’s appearnnece A t , y s , 
of heather or small cluster of flowers tied or clipped to t h c rd 
enclosure envelope can make an outside wrapping 

will attract the attention of everyone who -77'"', '’^' 
rec-ipient eager to see tlie contents. Shown in illustration , a M 

box of cut flowers, tied diagonally with s^m ribbon - 
which are a flower and a few sprigs of foliage. 1 g 

sage boxes arc ribbon-tied and also flower ' 

In trimming packages with flowers, one difierenl 7- ' 

closed should be used on the exterior for reasons of pr c a d 
greater appreciation of those enclosed. The color of the box and 
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printing thereon will necessarily influence the florist in his selection 
of the decoration and its placement. 

In illustration 14, a varied assortment of items is shown with differ- 
ent wrapping materials. The great value of cellophane and transpar- 
ent boxes as an appropriate wrapping for flower arrangements is ap- 
parent. The added touches of ribbon, foliage or flowers make an 
attractive finish. The use of stickers on the packages wrapped in 
hca\’y paper, along with their flower trim, make them more appeal- 
ing. \\1ien a colorfully patterned wrapping paper is used, stickers 
would be superfluous except to promote or advertise some civic event 
or campaign. 

In no case should flowers be wrapped in soiled or wrinkled 
paper. It should always be borne in mind that the cleanliness, neat- 
ness and beauty of the outside wrapping will impress the recipient 
and reflect proportionately on his opinion of the artistry and prestige 
of the florist. Tlie appearance of a florist’s packages can well be one 
of his best ads. The slight cost of these materials, taken as a part 
of ad\'crtising expense, will undoubtedly bring the greatest return. 

PREPACKAGING 

Prepackaged flowers in recent rears have been the subject of more 
discussion, experimentation and conjecture than any other topic per- 
taining to the florists’ industry 

The floriculture department of Ohio State Universih’, after de- 
tailed experiments under the direction of Professor Alex Laurie, en- 
gaged in a thorough research on marketing j>rcpackagcd flowers. Sev- 
eral large firms of wholesalers and growers are prepackaging on a 
good scale today. The progress of these pioneers is being watched 
closch’ bv all branches of the industn'. 

The principle of prepackaging, as summarized by Ohio State Uni- 
versity research, is based upon arresting the respiration, transpiration 
and metabolic rate to retard maturation of cut flowers. This is ac- 
complished by scaling the flowers in a limited space under high 
humidity, and the carbon dioxide given off by the cut flowers 
increases in concentration in tlie enclosed atmosphere and retards de- 
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velopment of the flowers. The maturation is further retarded by 
storage at temperatures of 38 to 42 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The most satisfactory materials for packaging are a cold water 
waxed paperboard tray, overwrapped with heat-sealing Du Pont 
MSAT 84 or 86 cellophane. 

To date roses have been used more than other flowers in pre- 
packaging. If the roses arc kept in a temperature of 38 to 42 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, the process will increase the selling period to a 
maximum of five days. Chemical processes occurring arrest the devel- 
opment to such a degree that the reaction of packaged roses com- 
pares favorably with fresh errt roses. If the roses are .rot delivered 
to the cristonrer in the original cellophane sealed box within that 
time, they must he hardened off before use, after wl'.etr fme tlmy 
ean he used satisfactorily for at least two more days by the flo- 

list for anangements and make-up work. 

It has been established that prepackaged flowers wiU last longer 

the store, as well as in the home. It requires less effort ^ 
to handle them. The transparent package has definite sales appeal 

and makes possible a definitely lower markup by 

handling, box cost and waste. Prepackaged flowers add to custo « 

satisfaction, because bruising and breakage are reduced to a niuii- 

""pTepaekaged flowers may be the solution to the 

five to make more general the everyday u,se of fresh Aowe n 

home. In a survey made by Ohio State University, f-' * 

that less than three percent of their gross sa cs ivcrc ac 

bv flowers purchased for home use. The other ' f;; 

rangemeits, etc. The issue facing the retail 

this: Will he grasp the opportunity to make prepac ag 

home use available to his customers at low prices, or w 1 l e p 

mit other merchants, chain stores and the like, to handle the dis 

tribution of prepackaged flowers? 

The sale of prepackaged llowTrs m the flower ^s p^^^^ 

fringe on the ninety-seven percent ot g 
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sales. On the contraty, it might increase that volume through im- 
pulse buying done by customers who came in primarily for pre- 
packaged flowers. 

The only way to develop the sale of prepackaged flowers is to 
make them as available as the magazines on comer newsstands and 
at prices much lower than gift flowers and designs. The florist lo- 
cated in a shopping district could profitably operate a department 
for prepackaged flowers on a cash-and-carry basis, but, in fairness 
to the product and his customers, he should insist that the price 
markup be kept as low as possible, preferably at a margin well un- 
der fifty percent, which is considerably less tlian the margin on 
sales which involve other ser\'ice features, such as designing, packing, 
delivering, etc. 

Price is an important factor in the sale of anv product for ever\’- 
day use. The producers or wholesalers who do prepackaging may in 
time establish set prices on standard packaged units of flowers. In 
other lines of business that is conmion practice on name-brand items. 
If the producers contribute substantially to advertise packaged flow- 
ers, they should rightfullv decide the selling prices. Advertised low 
prices on prepackaged flowers would certainly be helpful in selling a 
greater quantity of them. Unless florists do this piece of merchandis- 
ing properly, other merchants j)robably will take advantage of it, 
and the growers and wholesalers who furnish the prepackaged flow- 
ers will be justified in selling that product to them. 

Assuming that the retailer receives properly prepackaged fresh flow- 
ers ]3romptly after sealing, he need have no fear in selling and 
recommending them to his customers unless he holds them more than 
fi\e days. Time and experience in the next decade will tell whether 
florists have taken the sale of prepackaged flowers seriously or 
whether tlicy have permitted this excellent product to slip into 
other channels for merchants who see real profits in volume mer- 
chandising at low profits. If more flowers can be sold through pre- 
packaging at the curb and in stalls on busy streets, florists should be 
the merchants who sell them. 
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The designer in a retail flower shop employs many of the same 
principles used by the painter at his easel. They are both artists 
when their work meets the requirements of the general principles 
which apply to their designs. Some successful artists intuitively em- 
ploy these principles in their work without having given them con- 
seious study, whereas others from obser\’ation and experience achieve 
good results, without having in tiieir own minds any definite ideas ot 


the reasons for their success. 

It is probably true that only a lew of the floral artists m com- 
mercial shops today could discuss intelligently many o t le asic 
principles they apply to their work, such as line, color, a ance, con 
position and unity. They have learned through practice and experi- 
ence what designs are good. They recognize good design and are 

able to copy it, but find it difficult to explain why. . 

This situation exists today because most of ns studied designing 
at a work table by reproducing flower arrangements which we had 
seen in illustrations, design books or demonstrations at florists c^- 
ventions. As long as the result is good, it is not too 
it was accomplished. However, the work of any floral ’ 

whether neophyte or experienced, would become vast y more ii 
esting and original if the general principles underlying the art of 


good design were understood. 

For the purposes of tliis discussion, it is not possib c g 
great detail on the sulqccts of line or basic orm, color, ba - 
ance, etc. Special treatises on tlicsc subjects may e ounc i 
lie libraries and book stores. Outstandingly fine 
adapting these principles to floral artistry have cai wri 
Gregory Conway, Patricia liasterbrook Roberts, F. h, Rockwell, 

Esther C. Grayson and others. 
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Every florist and designer should have a general knowledge of 
these subjects to enable him to judge with confidence the design 
work done in his own shop. With that background, he also will 
be a better salesman, with intelligent answers to customers’ problems 
at his fingertips when discussing flower anangements for specific 
settings and costumes. 

Every design must have purpose, without which it is meaningless 
and useless. The clock that does not keep time, the pen that does 
not write or the portrait that is a poor likeness are all purposeless. 
The same is true, too, with the floral design which does not suit 
the occasion nor the surroundings for which it is being designed, 
nor which does not carry the message and meaning intended. In 
other words, no design is good without a purpose. 

FORM 

The forms of floral design are as numerous as the geometric lines 
and curves of the architect. Some of the geometric terms used to 
describe various forms of floral design are as follows: 

1. Vertical or perpendicular 

2. Horizontal 

3. Pyramid or symmetrical triangle 

4. Asymmetrical or Scalene triangle 

5. Circular, round or oval 

6. Hemispheric or radiating lines 

7. Crescent or semi-circular 

. may be employed to describe forms of floral 

design. The Hogarth cuive, known as the line of beautv or lazy S, 
and others could all be placed in one of the triangular classifica- 
tions, becau.se the outline, in spite of the curves used, would coin- 
cide approximately with the lines of an irregular triangle. 

Ever}' arrangement on the designer’s worktable can be classified 
as to form. I* or instance, the bud vase with one or two flowers — 
vertical; the low, long centerpiece— horizontal; the tall balanced cen- 
terpiece for a tea-table— pyramid or symmetrical; an irregular vase ar- 
rangement, asymmetrical; the colonial bouquet, a round vase arrange- 
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ment or a wreath-circular; baskets or bowls with radiating lines- 
hemispheric; semicircular bridal bouquets or corsage-crescent It must 
be remembered that any one of the afore-mentioned exarnples could 
be designed to illustrate any one of the seven mentioned forms. 

The lines of a floral design may also be classified as fonnal or 
informal. Generally speaking, formal design is symmetrical, whereas 
an informal arrangement is asymmetrical. The use of these terms to 
describe floral arrangements might be confusing because the terms arc 
technical and should not be associated with the social usage of tire 

words. An informal arrangement might well adapt itse o a 

room or costume, and a formal flower design could be perfectly suite 
to an informal setting. Japanese floral anangemen^, symbolic and 
studied in line, would fit the informal classification, because de 

t::: r Z:^",so be Cassicd a^o penod, s.h as 
fusely illustrated books has done a 

scribing the many forms of floral design with detailed instmction 
for ere® ting eaeh^ype. Even the most experience es.gner could 
gain added inspiration through repeated studies of his works. 

COLOR 

The proper use of color is fundamental. The mere mention of the 
word^floLr suggests color. The psychological effect of color m va ■ 
Tus combinations is often the greatest factor in determining the ap- 

peal of a floral arrangement. ron- 

The designer or salesperson in a flower shop is u ^ , 

scions of color when selling or designing flowers P 

occasion, a certain setting or specific costume. Generally, the 

question pertaining to any design is that o co o florist 

To discuss color intelligently with discerning 

w m through 
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a prism it forms a band or a rainbow of colors known as the 
spectrum. This series of true colors is red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue and violet. 

The color circle is formed by bending this band into a circle. 

Primary or basic colors are red, yellow and blue. 

Secondary colors are orange, green and violet. They are formed 
by a combination of primary colors, i.e., blue and yellow for green, 
yellow and red for orange, red and blue for violet. 

Intermediary colors are combinations of primary' and secondary 
colors, such as green-yellow, yellow-green, blue-green, green-blue, etc., 
making twelve combinations in all, which, when added to the pri- 
mar}' and secondary' colors, make eighteen named colors in the 
color wheel. 

A hue is a color as it is distinguished from another irrespective 
of shade, tint or tone. 

A shade is a color made darker by adding black. 

A tint is a color made lighter by adding white. 

A tone is a color made duller by adding gray. 

Monochromatic color plan is composed of one color, with shades, 
tints and tones of that color, such as bright pink, medium pink or 
pale pink. 

Analogous color harmony uses colors adjacent to one another on 
the color wheel, such as orange, yellow-orange and vellow. 

Complementary color scheme is the use of colors opposite to each 
other on the color wheel, such as jellow and violet, orange and 
blue or red and green. 

Near complementary color harmony is the combination of hvo col- 
ors. one color basic and one from either side of its complementary, 
such as yellow and blue-violet or rcd-violet. 

Split complementary color harmony combines three colors, one 
basic plus the two on either side of its complementary, for instance, 
yellow, witii recl-violct and blue-violet. 

Triadic color plan uses three colors equidistant on the color circle, 
such as red, blue and yellow or shades, tints or tones of those 
colors. 
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Most flowers are not true in color, but are combinations of colors 
in numerous shades, tints and tones. To know where they fit in the 
color wheel is of great help in designing. A reading of the afore- 
mentioned definitions seems cold and uninteresting, but, when the\ 
are thoroughly understood by the florist, his work with color in 

flowers will take on more meaning. 

All kinds of rules and principles can be laid down about color in 

designing. They are merely guides to be kept in mind. A color 
wheel in one hand and flowers in another do not assure success by 
any means! One factor in the floral designer’s favor is that few 
flowers come in strong full colors and are, therefore, less i x y to 
fight. It has been stated on numerous occasions that color need no 
concern a florist, that any colors can be combined with amp e o- 
liage to good advantage. Tliat may be true, but so muc i epen s on 
how those colors might be combined and arranged! 

We are frequently prone to consider only the physical aspects o 
color, adhering to the foregoing principles of color harmony and 
overlooking the more important psychological aspects of color and 

reactions created by color in our lives. 

Color reflects our moods and influences them. I'AC^one is con- 
scious of color in clothing, home and siirronndmgs. The first and 
strongest impression created by a gown, a home interior, a s 
set, a landscape, or a floral arrangement is frequently that of color 

The form oi line of a design may be 0"^ 

poorly assembled by careless technique and mechames but st.ll that 

design might create a good impression just because tic ' i 

expertly cLbined, Conversely, the perfectly proportioned line a 
form of an arrangement will seldom offset the reaction caused by a 

poor color combination. , , .r,^ 

Because of our reactions to colors, they may * 

warm or advancing (orange, red, and violet) and cool "8 

(yellow, green and blue.) Different colors also have qualities which 
give rise to certain emotional responses. Red suggests activity; cllow, 
cheerfulness; green, restfulness; blue, tranquility or ca iiiiiess, 

Tints have a cheerful effect, while shades produce a somber feel- 
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ing. Tones or grayed hues create a soothing, relaxing impression. In 
considering the occasion for which a floral arrangement is designed, 
appropriate colors may be chosen for their emotional reaction. Any 
color poorly used may result in an unpleasant response, except for 
some human idiosyncrasies. 

A natural question concerns white and its place in a discussion of 
flower color. Its place on a complete color wheel would be on the 
extreme perimeter, after all the palest of tints had faded out to 
white. Few flowers are a pure white, most of them having tints of 
yellow, green, pink, etc. 

The florist, however, uses a great number of so-called white flow- 
ers. They should be used much the same as other pale tints or 
combined with other pastels to add richness. White used with vivid 
colors softens their brilliance, whereas black (at the center of the 
color wheel) would enhance the quality of vivid dark colors. 

The effect of light on color, both artificial light and daylight, 
will surprise the novice. Some colors, such as blue and violet shades, 
lose their brilliance under electric light, whereas shades of red and 
yellow are not greatly influenced, A floral designer should always 
bear in mind the kind of light in which flowers are to be used, 
and, unless he is sure of his colors, should experiment with them 
under the kind of light in which they are to be placed. 

Form and color, as discussed so far, might sound too complicated 
to be of any practical value or interest. However, those subjects, 
when mentioned in relation to specific arrangements done by florists 
every day, seem fairly simple. A florist's good taste in color and 
form, exemplified in his every day work, shop arrangement and win- 
dow display, furnish the eye-catching sales appeal which is vitally 
necessary to success. 

BALANCE AND SCALE 

In designing, balance and scale are terms used to describe propor- 
tion pertaining to both form and color. Scale denotes the size rela- 
tionship of various parts of a design and their proportion to each 
Other and the surroundings. 
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Balance in designing means just what the word implies in general 
usage. If the line of an arrangement seems stable to the eye 
and not about to topple over, it is well balanced. The proportions 
of a design, whether symmetrical or asymmetrical must have balance. 
Perfect balance in form may be spoiled by poor balance m color. 
Dark colors are heavy in appearance and, as a general rule, should 
be placed low or near the center of any design, with the lighter colors 

forming the main outline of the arrangement. 

The size of various flowers, as well as their colors have a def- 
inite bearing on the balance and scale of any arrangement. In an 
arrangement of purple stocks and large yellow mums (comi)lcmentar\' 
in color), the form and size of the stocks would probably form 
the main outline, and the mums, heavy in size though light m color 
would be used low and near the center. This example, an exception 
to the general rule of color balance, is logical because the size and 

shape of the flowers offset their color weight. 

A flower arrangement should always be in proportion to the size 
of the container and its setting, the corsage in proportion to the 
build of the wearer and the bouquet in scale to the stature of the 
bride or debutante, and the colors should have that same balance. 


CENTER OF INTEREST 

The center of interest, focal point or center of attention is nsually 
just above the upper edge of a contniner .n an arra.rge.nent and 
near the center. It is the brdrs.eyc or hub of a dcs.gn to wh.ch 
the eye is attracted. Sometimes tire center of interest rs developd 
bv a larger or more developed flower, a rich color, an unusual 
shape or an accessory, such as a figurine in a bowl, ribbon m a 
corsage, an orchid in a bourpiet or a cluster of flowers and ribbon 

on a funeral design. , , . i 

The center of interest, niabing all other parts of a design subor- 
dinate to it, if planned in advance will simplify other details of a 
design, even though it is frequently the last flower or accessory to 
be inserted. The center of interest in a monochromatic color scheme 
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may be a cluster of the same flowers or an accessory of the same 
color. 

Rhythm in designing suggests motion in form and color and 
helps to emphasize the center of interest. A design which has 
rhythm has flowing lines and gives the feeling of movement or a 
graceful swing radiating from the center of interest. The right 
choice of colors used in forming these lines will accentuate the 
rhythm and center of interest. 

Repetition also is useful in emphasizing the focal point. Cur\'ed 
lines in flower stems and foliage or color accents repeated in a de- 
sign will give the dominance and emphasis necessary for a center 
of interest. By repetition, a line, color or accent enhances the focal 
point. For example, in a corsage, the graceful curved stems of 
lilies of the valley partly encircling a gardenia will give more domi- 
nance to the gardenia as the center of interest if the stems of the 
lilies all curve rhythmically in repetition, i.e., in the same di- 
rection. Applying these principles to color, the repetition of green- 
yellow tones in variegated privet foliage used in a corsage of 
Golden Nugget roses, with a chartreuse cymbidium orchid, will give 
emphasis, interest and rhythm. 

The spotty use of color in designs of complementary or analo- 
gous combinations will spoil the rhythm and detract from the center 
of interest. Colors should be so grouped that they flow into each 
other or form a definite pattern where they are contrasting. Gen- 
erally, one color should dominate a design through a grouping of 
flowers of one color or bv contrast. If one color is brilliant in an 
arrangement of bold contrasts, it would not be necessary to use 
much of that color to make it dominate and to form a center of 
interest. 

Without exception, the center of interest in both form and color 
should coincide or the entire effect of the design will be confusing. 

UNITY AND COMPOSITION 

The principle of unity in designing consists of the harmonious 
selection of flowers, accessories and backgrounds, giving thought to 
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texture, form, size, color, balance, etc., discussed previously. The 
appropriate fitness of all parts of a design, including its suitability 

for the occasion and setting, will give unity. 

The texture of flowers and foliage must be considered before 
combining them. Dainty foliage or flowers should be combined with 
those of similar qualities, and coarse foliage and flowers with those 
of like texture. The same applies to containers, accessories, materials 
and ribbons used with them. It would destroy the unity of a dainty 
spring bouquet of flowers to combine the blooms with robust autumn 
leaves. There is no unity in placing large zinnias in a delicately 
designed Dresden bowl. All unity and harmony would be lost by 
wearing orchids on a calico square-dance costume or sporty, rust 
chrysanthemums on a velvet or satin gown. A modern arrangement 
of strelitzia and ti leaves would be incongruous in a living room 
decorated with colonial antiques. A pastel arrangement of delicate 
flowers would not be appropriate for a man s den or office. 

Composition in designing, as in music and art, refers to t ic 
grouping or organization of different parts of a work so as to 
achieve a unified whole. Every good design is harmonious in charac- 
ter with all of its parts and surroundings. 

MECHANICAL AND TECHNICAL AIDS 

Thus far only the theories and principles of floral designing have 
been discussed, without mention of the mechanics and technique 

of assembling of the design. 

The florist who keeps himself informed by reading trade journa s 
and current books on decorations and styles will be alert also o 
new methods and equipment which simplify and improve ns vvor 
He will not only admire the workmanship demonstrated at design 
schools but will adapt it to everyday use in his own sliop. is 
only good practice to do so as greater demand for flowers follows 
better designing. There is always a demand on the part o 
lie for new ideas in using and arranging flowers. The best .nethod 
of securing that business is by continous effort on t e par 
florists to improve their designing and service. 
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Good window and intenor displays are as powerful and valuable as 
the best sales personnel in any retail flower shop. Furthermore, ef- 
fective sales display is less expensive in the final analysis than selling 
without benefit of it. 

If an unbiased survey of retail florists everj-where were to be 
made, salesmanship probably would be listed as one of the weakest 
factors in their business operation. However, upon further break- 
down, a basic cause for that condition would be the haphazard dis- 
play of their flowers. 

“One picture is worth a thousand words.” The sense of sight be- 
ing the strongest power of perception, makes point-of-sale display 
selling through eye appeal outrank all other methods. Other mer- 
chants make much better use of display than do florists, in many in- 
stances using flowers with their merchandise to make their displays 
more colorful and eyeotching. 

SHOP DISPLAYS 

Why then do so few florists fail to give flowers in their shops the 
advantage of good display? The following are some of the answers: 

Because they are too busy. That is a common alibi, but, surely 
tlicy are not too bus)' to sell more flowers! Ever)' florist wants to do 
that, but still fails to take the time to display adequately the mer- 
chandise he has for sale. If he is really too busy because of an 
understaffed shop, he could soon, with one or two more employees, 
have a good floor display and increase the sales volume to such an 
extent that his wliolc operation would be more profitable. The busy, 
progressive florists are the ones who realize the value of proper shop 
display of their flowers and find time to do the things necessary 
for a good business. 
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Because it costs too much. Floor display of flowers, like other 
forms of advertising and promotion, does cost money. For the florist, 
the greatest expense is labor. He has the merchandise for sale to 
make beautiful, eyeotching displays in his shop, without having to 
add many props and accessories not already carried in his stock. All 
he needs to do is use the materials at hand and rearrange them 

effectively. 

Because our shop is too small. The size of the business or floor 
area has no bearing on the relative value of display. The crowded, 
small shop really requires considerably more effort and thought to 
keep good displays so grouped in the sales area that the shop seems 
spacious rather than small, orderly rather than jumbled and pleasant 


rather than depressing. 

Because it would not pay. The florist who makes this assertion 
has never really tested good showmanship in his shop. It he had, 
he would know how much easier it is to sell when the displays 
are attraetive. His customers would have more confidence m his 
ability if his shop in its displays gave visual evidence of his know e ge. 
The florist who knows this has the kind of shop that is mesistib e 
to passersby. One glimpse through the door makes them want to 
come in where everything is so well displayed that it is no on y ari 
invitation to buy but selling on sight. That kind of display does pajd 
Because flowers do not last long enough. Flowers well display 
will last just as long as those bunched in a bucket in t le wor room 
or hidden among plants and foliages in a dark corner. Arrangements 
of flowers and plants, if changed daily and sold from display, are 

assets rather than liabilities. The displays of owers w iic “ 
changed, but are allowed to deteriorate to a point beyond salab lity 

are expensive. Sometimes special displays are of 

that tire labor cost for daily replacement would offset the cost of 


"r Lrwc do not know bow. This excuse is not heard frecuently 
because it is one of self-indictment. An experienced florist is an expert 
and often is a consultant for other merchants on their display prob- 
lems. His knowledge of decoration makes display of flowers and other 
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merchandise in his own shop easy. Through carelessness and poor 
management, though, his own shop interior is too often a poor sam- 
ple of his real ability. 

DISPLAY PROPS 

Attractive floral display is possible in flower shops without the aid of 
numerous expensive props and accessories. Tables of simple lines and 
stands of various sizes and types to hold plants, flowers and accesso- 
ries arc practical, because they ma)’ be shifted to numerous po- 
sitions, and put to many uses in the store. Built-in shelves, cabinets, 
consoles, mirrors, removable wall shelves and sconces are also effec- 
tive. Strips of silk, taffeta, \’clvet, etc., in assorted colors may be 
utilized to camouflage stands and add glamour and contrast to many 
displays. Props, such as figurines, vases, urns, bowls of all kinds with 
candles and candelabra, if properly displaj’ed in decorations with 
flowers and plants, arc also profitable items for resale. 

Some flower shops look like gift shops or specialty shops, because 
their interiors do not feature flowers and plants in a fair proportion 
to their non-perishable merchandise. Some sales areas are positively 
depressing because of the overpowering preponderance of artificial 
funeral wreaths lining tlicir walls, when actually the sale of those 
items accounts for a relatively small percentage of the business. It is 
true a few of them can be displayed, and should be, but they 
need not dominate the scene the year around. 

Cleanliness and neatness are prerequisites to any kind of good 
display. Good lighting and artistic arrangement of merchandise are 
also necessaiy-. The sales floor should not look like a stock room, 
although there arc florists who adhere to the merchandising idea that 
dozens of vases of the same design stacked on a shelf will sell 
faster than when a few are shown b\' themselves. Shops which oper- 
ate on a lowpricc policy favor that plan which follows that of other 
price and volume stores. 

Better shops, whether they sell gifts, jewelry', furs, cakes, furniture 
or ready-to-wear, display only a few well chosen samples on the 
sales floor and show others when a customer wishes to see them. 
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Both plans have arguments in their favor. The clientele and type of 
traffic and neighborhood will help the florist make that decision for 

his own business. 


PRICE LABELS 

It is good business to have every item shown in displays clearly 
marked with price labels. That includes all flowers, plants, accessories 
and gift items. That kind of salesmanship and merchandising 
creates confidence in the shopper's mind and is recommended for 
every flower shop, whether the clientele be of the social set or 

day-laboring class. , 

Price tags and labels should be neat and legible, but not gaudy. 

Large placards and banners announcing prices and specials are not 

necessary in a flower shop. In huge markets and department stores, 

they do serve a purpose, but for florists, whose sales area is compara 

tively small, such signs would be conspicuous and would detract from 

handsome floral displays. , . 

Some florists do not price their flowers and plants because they 

have few employees, all of whom arc familiar with t \c cos , ns \nc 

as the retail prices. In spite of that reasoning, for bujcr con ^ • 

price labels arc worth while, because they keep prospcctnc i> 

from doubting the policy of one price to all. When a ons unc 

sells in spite of price labels, he will soon lose customer confidence. 

The best policy is one price and equal service to exeiyonc. 


REFRIGERATOR DISPLAY 

Several times a day, every florist should give his display 
the kind of critical examination a prospective customer wou 
a fair sample of his work, artistically arranged with 
grouped as to variety and color? Is it overcrow cc ‘ 

shelves littered with leaves, broken flowers, peta s, ’ 

bottles, etc? Are there some completed arrangemen s isp a> 
which the buyer may make a selection? Arc alt flosvers ^ 

the glass panels sparkling clean? Is the exterior 

and the finish worn off around the handles? Is the floor .u front 
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of the case wet and slippery, or are the floors clean and waxed? Is 
the refrigerator well lighted? Are wilted or old flowers permitted to 
remain on display? 

Answers to these questions will determine to what degree the 
most valuable piece of equipment in a flower shop is being put to 
use for display. The most common fault with most display refriger- 
ators is that they are overcrowded. A case which is too small for 
the business is really a greater luxury because of flower breakage and 
loss of display value than one twice as large as necessary. Ample re- 
frigeration space for display and storage is real economy. 

WINDOW DISPLAY 

The dominating feature display of retail stores is always in the 
front window. That space in any retail business is the most valua- 
ble, because rent and real-estate sales values are largely based on 
frontage and the flow of traffic by it. To realize a profit from 
that investment, the florist must be window display conscious. Most 
florists arc more exacting about their window displays than they are 
of the shop interior. Casual observation indicates that florists are in- 
clined to be as discriminating about their show windows as their 
neighboring merchants are of theirs. The t)'pe of shopping district 
and clientele, of course, influence the ri'pe of display. 

E\’cr\’ florist knows his business well enough to decide whether a 
display of Dresden vases arranged with Mrs. Finch roses and lilies 
of the \alley or a silver epergne with candelabra on rich velvet w'ould 
appeal to his customers. He might decide that earthenware and cop- 
per with carnations and snapdragons would be of greater interest to 
his customer, and the passing traffic at his location. 

The important thing in display is not the value of the flowers 
and accessories offered for sale, but rather the mariner in whicli 
they arc displayed and presented for sale. All of the principles per- 
taining to form, color, composition, unit)', etc., discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter on design are adaptable to window display. 

For a window display to be effective, it should contain a few 
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well chosen items, without giving the impression of a conglomerate 
clutter, overcrowding every inch of space. A few harmonizing ar- 
rangements or plants with plenty of open space about them m a 
good setting with appropriate accessories and background will stop 
passersby. A few small figurines or miniature arrangements, along with 
larger flowers designs, evidencing attention to detail in their place- 
ment are things that cause the public to make closer examination. 

Just one massive arrangement can be taken in at a Sue 

displays are excellent for auto traffic, but are not so likely to pu 
pedestrians into a shop. On the other extreme, only one rose m a 
large display window may be so dramatically presented that it creates 

more publicity than hundreds of blooms. 

Some florists never price the articles in a window, 
have interested window-shoppers come into the s '°P 
formation. This gives the florist an opportunity to ma 'e ur ler p 
entation and gives sales personnel an opportunity to c ose a sale 
Other florists feel that it is better merchandising to P^'VP"""^ ^ ^ 
in the window. Still others take a middlegronnd o > 

items of speeial value— leader items to bring more ra ic n 
store, where other arrangements on display will result in more im- 


A window should always be so attractive that .t amount to an - 
vitation to go into the shop. That cannot be done w.th dun h^ts 
dusty merchandise, smoky plate glass, old overgrown P'»"‘ • ^ ‘1 
baskets or wilted flowers. If, however, such a cispay is . .. 

pie of the florist’s ability and represents his stock of 
he is being entirely fair to shoppers by advising them in ’ 

before they enter, so that they may expect to = 

same inside. Neglect of store interiors, when all effo an 
concentrated in window display, is misleading to s mpp ■ . j 

inclined to turn on their heels and leave after a S P - 
Window decorations should be changed completely j 

week. Tire flowers in them might be replaced daily, with ^ 
in kinds of flowers, but keeping the same general theme. 1 pra 
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tice permits the florist to use those flowers in design work, where 
their advanced stage of development is desirous. A few florists find 
it profitable to make complete window changes daily. 

Tlie greatest cost involved in good flower display is that of labor. 
Yet, the busiest shops are the ones which most often have the best 
window displays year in and year out. It is logical in many of 
those cases to conclude that their good displays have contributed to 
their continued prosperity. A few florists use their windows as their 
primar)' promotional and advertising medium. TTiey attribute their 
growth principally to that asset, backed up by good workmanship 
and satisfied customers. 

Florists, compared to other merchants, are able to do all this at 
a minimum cost, because their merchandise is in itself so decorative 
and varied the year around. .Ml it takes is some advance planning. 
A good designer could sit down and in the space of one or two 
hours list the themes for fiftv to one hundred excellent window dis- 
plays. 

Without thinking of holidav ideas or the seasons and flower varie- 
ties, consider for a moment the number of civic events and activi- 
ties which might he the theme of window decoration. To mention a 
few: Rabv \\'cck. Red Cross, citv festivals, anniversaries, weddings, 
Community Chest, opening of Philharmonic or opera series, birthdays, 
j)atriolic ideas, fisliing or hunting, vacation, school openings, gradua- 
tion, homes’ show. National Mower W'cek. fashions in costume and 
decoration, current events, apple week, horse shows, races, etc. These 
ideas used with flower displavs arc excellent public relations boosters. 
Lcliicational floral displavs arc cxtrcinelv valuable. Thev show how to 
use and enjoy flowers or tell the origin and nature of rare flowers 
and plants and give the names of new varieties of flowers as they 
come into production. 

W'indows employ ing motion or nio\emcnt with a floral dis])lay al- 
ways attract attention. Powcr-dri\cn turntables, animated figures, 
water fountains, or a concealed fan, causing moss, plumes or flags to 
ripple in its current may be used effectively. The effect of motion may 
also be attained by changing light through rotating colored light 
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filters Stunning effects may be created with black light and fiuo- 
rescent materials combined with flowers. Flower displays should ah 
ways be well lighted day and night, as long as there .s snfEc.ent passing 

‘'tny florist can tell whether or not his displays "-e the pulling 
power they should have. Do pedestrians stop to admire Do pass 
Lg autos slow down or stop and unload passengers 
cbser view? Do customers mention or praise have been 

ret"tf™®th"l‘tho°p‘^raVcTos?d^^ rtiose things ^o not happen the 

munity. More and more attention „„ floral gifts. That 

buyers will recognize and treasure his tra dividends 

is when flower presentation through display really Pni* ‘ 

Zse result" are'not beyond the reach of any ambitious florist. 
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In the past decade there has been a greater increase in the use of 
flowers for gifts and home decoration than for any other purpose. 
In spite of this, the further development and promotion of flowers 
for gifts and home use, furnish florists a vast field to cultivate for 
more flower sales. To accomplish that end, it is necessary to sell 
intelligently and design properly every flower sold. 

Contrary to general belief, florists could sell so many more flowers as 
special occasion gifts that the sales volume would sprocket. Ever)-- 
one realises that the American public is just beginning to adopt 
flowers as a year around home decorative accessor)*, but the families 
who consider them as a necessity in ever)day home life are rare 
and comprise but a minute fraction of the population. Advertising 
and educational promotion efforts are wasted unless they are sup- 
ported by proper display, real salesmanship, fair prices and good de- 
signing in the flower shop. 

GIFT ARRANGEMENTS 

AlthoLigli any kind of floral gift might be appreciated by the re- 
cipient because of the sentiment which prompted it and because of 
an almost universal love of flowers, there are many things every 
florist can do to make the flower gift even more appreciated. 

The first thing to be ascertained is the occasion for the gift. 
The sentiments prompting the choice of flowers as a suitable medium 
are numerous and varied. Aside from flowers to wear or earry, 
hospital bouquets, sympathy and holiday gifts which will be discussed 
fully m subsequent chapters, there ore flowers sent to express senti- 
ment for the birthday, anniversai)', housewarming, bon voyage, appre- 
ciation, friendship, courtship, apology, congratulation, etc. 

When a florist in the course of taking an order has learned of 
310 
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the occasion, he is enabled to make suggestions which will end in 
the sale of flowers so carefully selected and arranged that they are 
appropriate and suggestive of the sentiment involved. In many cases 
the special occasion greeting on an enclosed card is superfluous be- 
cause the floral arrangement so aptly carries the message. 

What is it that makes the floral gift entirely appropriate? First of 
all the age and sex of the person to whom it is being sent will 
have a definite bearing on the selection. The choice will var>' 
depending on whether the recipient is a young woman, a school gir 
or boy, a child, a business man or housewife. Next, the place where 
the flowers are to be used should be known, because the office 
hotel room, home, factor)', schoolroom, studio or club room will call 

for different arrangements. 

When even more speeifie information ean be see.rred suelr as 
color scheme, style of decoration or even the spec.hc spot where the 
flowers will be placed, the florist is all the better eq.npped to assist 
in choosing the right gift. When these details are not hnown a 
more versatile arrangement may be sent which would be suitable in 
a number of spots, such as console table, buffet, mantle, book case, 

end tabic or desk. . • i • u 

The personal preferences of the recipient for cer an. kinds o 

flowers, colors or types of arrangements arc also important. wor.k 

not show much thought or consideration to send a modem arra.rge- 

ment of exotic tropical flowers to a woman who appreciated dai . 

quaint flowers for her colonial home. Nor won d it be « 

as much if carnations were sent to the young lady -kos P ^ 

preference was for roses, or vice versa. To send an actr^s void 

L or orange flowers when her color preference is for pa tels, yp 

cal of her quiet demeanor and sweet personality, would be ne. 

taking these orders frequently fails to use adequate 
salesmanship. Too often the order is liastily taken, n y 

the purchaser’s idea concerning P"“|^ oTtirrecipicnt. It is 

to learn about the home, personaht) and 

extremely important to the florist that the recipient of the gift 
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pleased with the flowers. She will be if he sends flowers or an ar- 
rangement which harmonize with her home and activities. Then she, 
too, will consider patronizing that florist for her floral needs. 

Women today are fastidious about their wardrobes and their 
homes. Just any bunch of flowers are not likely to please the aver- 
age woman regardless of the size and luxuriousness of the bouquet 
unless their color and arrangement are adaptable to use in her home. 

Any florist who takes the time to get the necessarj' information 
from his customer to enable him to so fill the order in a fashion 
to completely suit the recipient in every way will find his business 
steadily increasing. 


FLOWERS FOR MEN 


Contrary' to a seemingly general belief, men are most appreciative of 
flower gifts for their homes and offices. Tliat is not an indication 
that they have lost the hardy, masculine traits of their early pioneering 
forbears but rather an index to their growth and maturity since 
they have so increased their standard of living and working to in- 
clude a love for beauty. The offices, factories and stores in which 
thc) work as well as the homes in which men live today show 
tlicir keen discernment in choice of color to create atmospheres 

which increase efficiency at work and add pleasure for hours of re- 
laxation. 

It is only when a flower arrangement is poorlv designed or in- 
appropriate that a man shudders when he is the recipient of flowers. 
That happens when the purchaser and florist use poor judgment. 

There arc many occasions when flower gifts arc sent to men. It 

might be a birthday. Father’s Day, an anni\ersar\' of emplovmcnt or 

leadership with his company, the opening of a new office or store, 

some special achievement or public recognition, election to office, or 

a number of other occasions when close friends or relatives might 
remember him. 


Men generally prefer flowers of vivid color and arrangements that 
are bold and sturdy m feeling. Red roses and carnations are frequently 
chosen but other flowers in shades of yellow, orange, deep blue and 
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white are equally appropriate. Clever desigrrers can use almost any 
kind of flower in such a way that the finished effect is definitely 

"’The 'addition of accessories to the flowers in arrangeincnts are 
often used to make them belong definitely to a man. Many of 
these combination gifts leave flower shops daily. They include such 
items as cigars, cigarettes, playing cards, books, magazines fruit 
candy, dice, sportsmen’s supplies, etc., which are made ° 

man’s floral arrangement. In many cases the florist incorporates 

theme of a man’s hobby or favorite sport. 

■nie choice of the container for flowers to a man. 
usual vases and baskets, might be a large ash tray. ^ 

glass, a mug with horse head design, a jumbo cup ^ ® 

creel, or a bud vase which he might use for a desk m Ins library. 

^‘",n addhfon to cut flowers, both blooming and fo'iage p^s m Je 
ideal flower gifts for men. A chrysanthemum plant in a suitable )a 
diniere Tr fo?;Iges planted in brass or pewter are always appreciated 

as lasting decorative pieces. 

FLOWERS FOR CHILDREN 

’Phe idea that children below teen-age do not =-PP-f 

gifts is fallacious, in many cases they ^ 

excited witli flowers than grown-ups. 1 lor. ts c 

trait by exercising caution in selecting anc ^ I ^ 

youngsters using combinations of colors and varieties that 

‘"Tkrt’flTists today have in stock -"‘“Ti’TlcrfrbT' 

plants, which appeal to youngsters. ^ candv. games, 

and girls are too numcrons to mention. P"/*’ '’“f’ j’ 
etc., may be combined with flowers to make he n ‘IP-^ 
to iny age group. The color coinbination of the flowers may 

taken from these added accessories. .,-nnse the imaeina- 

Any boy or girl enjoys recewn.g 
tion, that can be used m play» o 
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in their rooms. TTie florist who bears in mind the interests of 
children can please them and create floral arrangements in every way 
fitting to any age or occasion. 

BIRTHDAYS AND ANNH^RSARIES 

Because of the strong sentiment connected with birthdays and anni- 
versaries, the flower gift biu’er is more interested in the flowers carry- 
ing a message tlian anything else. Tliat is why red roses significant 
of lo\e are so generally selected by the suitor for his sweetheart's 
birthday or the husband for his wife on their anniversary. Other 
flowers may mean as much when tradition about them is developed. 

Sometimes the recipient’s favorite flower is sent or the choice is 
left to the florist wlio must then ask questions to enable him to 
choose flowers that completely satisfy both buyer and recipient. These 
important gifts can say so much if the florist makes a good choice 
combined with fine workmanship and scr\'ice. 

N'^arious flower containers or accessories are often purchased at 
flower shops and sent arranged with flowers as lasting remembrances 
of tlie birthday or anniversary. These gift items are becoming a siz- 
able portion of the sales total in many flower shops today and 
the public is relying on the florist more and more to supply their 
needs in this respect. 

Attractive vases witli built-in music boxes which play “Happy 
Birthday to "You” arc now available to florists. One of these ar- 
ranged w ith flowers, playing the tune when presented makes a last- 
ing impression of the gift and the occasion. 

The slogan “Send flowers to mother on your birthday” has taken 
root in many communities and results in added flower sales and 

more happy people who have found another way to express their 
love to mother. 

Moral anni\'CTsaiy gifts to married couples from their friends 
are common. Appropriate novelty ideas abound for the wood, china, 
tin, silver and golden anniversaries. The flower colors, the containers 
used, and the no\'eltics ajjpropriate to the particular anniversary all 
give added meaning and sentiment to the gift. 
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In many instances, the florist is called upon 

of presenting silver or cash gifts for anniversaries The ingenious 

ways he can combine these gifts with flowers makes his shop a 
busy place because he knows how to glamorize an otherwise ordinary 

^‘'kT‘young S-Lost interested in ‘he sentiment in hei suitor's 

mind and that feeling most often holds through wedded hfe, but 
h vtg the s::timent In addition to flowers X 

monious to her home, makes them “t’ 

!;::::nf ;as“cXr:::s a^ ^ " :r;“nts. 

Aside from color, it's not so mucM^^ ,,,, 

but rather the manner m winch they S recipient 

with which they are wrapped and presented to the recip 

The store” or'Xe opening, the for 

opening of various clubs for business o 

a good share of flower n,i„d when selling and 

The mam thing for a florist ^:\\ be used. Common 

arranging these gifts is the place where tl^y will be^i 

sense would dictate that bouquet he would design 

garage would contrast ^ plovers for any opening, 

for a beauty salon or milhnc P suitable, harmonious 

whether it be home, office or store of the 

with other decorations and wheneve possible gg 

character or nature of the great importance to the 

florists who are interested m making flo g 
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belonged in their surroundings. This important factor is ignored 
generally for a store opening when basket after basket of flowers are 
sold. 

Large standing baskets of spreading flowers clutter the aisles and 
usurp space needed for visitors whereas urns, bowls, vases and low 
baskets can be used on tables, desks, counters, show cases and ledges. 
These arrangements will show to better advantage in a crowded 
store and will not as likely be injured nor will they interfere with the 
movement of visitors. 

Where several orders are placed for one concern, a visit to the 
.dore or a phone call to the manager for a description of the in- 
terior arrangement, is time well spent by any florist. Flower arrange- 
ments can then be designed for specific spots and so labeled. This 
will result in considerable good will from the store and more appre- 
ciation from a customer who knows his florist is interested in giving 
conscientious and complete service. 

The setting and activity for which these flowers are purchased 
will suggest to the florist countless types of designs. To mention 
specific combinations of flowers and designs for office, store, factor)', 
shop or home should not be necessary. 

PRESENTATION FLOWERS 

The concert, theatrical performance, graduation or debut result in 
numerous floral gifts to tlie ladies participating. These generally take 
the form of baskets for stage and dressing room or tied bouquets to 
be presented over the footlights. These stereoh’ped designs are gener- 
ally too gaudy and large to reflect the good taste of the artist, the 
florist or the buyer. 

1 hrough salesmanship and more imaginative designing, the florist 
can change this trend away from the huge standing horseshoes of 
good luck and the overpowering arm bouquets with long ribbon 
streamers of congratulations. In no case should the presentation bou- 
quet be so large that it dwarfs the performer with an unwieldly 
burden. The flowers should be easy to carr)' and handle, so de- 
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signed that they will not scratch the hands and arms or stain 
the gown. The color, size and design of the bouquet should also 
be complementary to the stature and dress of the artist. 

In addition to the arm sheaf of Howers, bouquets of the cascade, 
crescent, colonial or French t)'pe are equally acceptable and most gen- 
erally more flattering and graceful because they are easier to carry. 
Small arm baskets and novelty bouquets attached to muffs or fans are 
also attractive when they are in keeping with the costume and 

occasion. 


BON VOYAGE GIFTS 

In the larger seaport cities, the business done by florists in bon 
voyage gifts is substantial. These gifts varj- from simple corsages to 
elaborate floral arrangements of orchids and other flowers in bow s 
and vases not too large to use comfortably in steamer cabins an 

Many of these gifts are vase arrangements so designed that some 
flowers may be lifted out to wear as eorsages and boutonnieres. 
Flower arrangements are also eombined with fruit and liquor ham- 
pers, books, magazines, cigarettes, cigars, candy or nuts, a o w nc 
add to the pleasure of a boat trip. These added aeeessones give 

interest and variety to these floral gifts. 


FLOWERS FOR THE HOME 

As emphasized previously, the promotion and sale of ^ 

every day use in the home is a most fertile field for this mdus ry 

to eultivate. The pride of the American people ,n their 
their beautification makes this goal a plausible one. 1 ^ 

only through cooperative publicity and advertising followed by year 

around availability of flowers at reasonably low prices. 

We are not now discussing gift flowers but rather 
bought by homemakers for their own use. It is rue i' 
few standing orders for assorted flowers to be sent to a Immewifc 
weekly or semi-weekly. This regular supply of seasonable flowers 
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often the result of a gift from the husband or dear friends. Those 
and other gift flowers along with flowers purchased for special parties 
and informal entertaining account for the bulk of present cut flower 
sales for home use, because relatively few flowers are purchased for 
everj'day family enjoyment by the housewife. Tliere are a small 
number of families who keep a few cut flowers in their homes at 
all times. Those sales are made in winter months when their garden 
flowers are not available, and the year around to those who have no 
gardens. 

There are hvo main reasons why this portion of flower sales is 
infinitesimally small. First, because cut flower prices are too high to 
be practical for every day use in the average home. Second, because 
flowers are not as accessible as candy, bread and newspapers. 

Florists realize these conditions and many of them are working 
individually and cooperatively to appeal to the housewife to buy 
flowers for eveiyday use. Low cash and earn,' prices on seasonable 
flowers well advertised and quick service are the angles being stressed. 

The ultimate goal of flowers in every home every day cannot be 
reached unless flowers are also accessible. Flower stands, stalls or 
shops will then be as numerous as dnigstores, newsstands and grocery 
stores. Some of these will be located in grocery stores, department 
stores, dime stores, etc. Those stalls and markets, several of which 
are now in operation in many cities, sell flowers in bunches at a 
low markup compared to flower shops. They do not offer a com- 
plete floral ser\’ice but they do cater to a class of the people who 
do not patronize flower shops generally, except for special occasion 
buying. They are filling a demand for flowers that florists have for 
the most part overlooked. Most of those sales are made on impulse. 
Those people would not have walked blocks to find a florist but 
would have gone home instead— without flowers. 

There arc not enough completely equipped flower shops conven- 
iently located to appeal to this particular kind of customer. Yet 
florists have expressed themselves in open opposition to these flower 
stalls and in some cases have tried to keep them from operating. In 
reality, they are satisfying a need and creating a more universal use 
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of flowers. In doing this they are indirectly educating people to 
an appreciation of flowers which is bound to result in more business 

for the florist. , ^ . 

The low advertised prices of these flowers also appeal to the so- 

called carriage trade. If those buyers go to the market or flower 

stall repeatedly for their house flowers it indicates just one thing 

they are getting flowers which they consider a better value than that 

offered by the florist. , 

No florist has a right to complain if another merchant can under- 

sell him on that part of his business, as long as the operation is 
ethical. If the tactics are unethical, it becomes a matter for the 
Better Business Bureau to handle. Even without their mterfcrenc , 
unfair business practices will soon put the operator out of business. 

Every branch of the industry is anxious to see mote 
and sold. More shops, stands and stalls should be encouraged by 
florists to the ultimate gam of all. Competition in l>“5'"ess ix 
healthy. Florists ate no exception. They need mote ai p 
tion and friendly cooperation with one another. 

The edueation of the public on how to use and arrang flowe 

for their homes must be backed by the sale of loose 

and reasonable prices. Those sales must not be penahxed by^rer 

flower shop sales which require designing, 

etc. The florist who can show his customer how to arrange few 
flowers effectively so that the annual cost is not exorbit an wish 
fifty, seventy-five or one hundred of those bouquets each yea 
that customer. Suggestions on colors and conibmations of flower 
how to care for them and information about v-iet es and e r 
names are important parts of selling these flowers. And 
tant, good selwiee and fresh stock cannot be ignored if flower 

in everyday life is to become a reality. 
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Flowers are an important part of almost every wedding ceremony. 
This tradition has prevailed through the years, and today even the 
simplest informal wedding at the pastor’s study or the judge’s cham- 
ber does not seem complete without some flowers,— at least, a cor- 
sage for the bride. 

The custom of using flowers for weddings will continue without 
accelerated advertising and promotion as long as florists use good 
judgment in planning and selling these flowers. Should the flowers 
and floral decorations in the years ahead become a burden by being 
too lavish, too costly, too conspicuous, and too garish, the trend 
may swing to the opposite extreme. Florists have in their hands a 
definite responsibility, as well as an opportunit)', in furnishing these 
flowers which are accepted by socict)^ as an integral part of a wed- 
ding. 

The fairness, good taste and expert workmanship exemplified by 
many shops has made this phase of their business substantial and 
profitable. The buying public is discriminating, and news about 
florists and their work, particularly at affairs such as large weddings, 
spreads like wildfire. 

A few sizable weddings well handled and executed by a florist 
will definitely establish his reputation for this work in his com- 
munity. A few poorly managed decorations by the same token can 
soon ruin that reputation and at the same time harm the indus- 
tiy' generally by leaving a bad impression with all who saw it. Flow- 
ers poorly designed and carelessly handled bv one florist can set in 
motion a trend of thought in the public mind to the effect that the 
occasion would have been more impressive without them. In that 
respect, what other florists do, whether good or bad, reflects dramati- 
cally and directly on the welfare of the entire indust^y^ 

326 
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THE FIRST INTERVIEW 

After the wedding date has been selected, one of the early ap- 
pointments is with the florist. At that time, the florist secures general 
information as to the date, hour, place and type of wedding, the 
number of attendants, the place and time for the bridal dinner, and 


the reception, if any. , , a 

Much depends on the florist's approach in meeting the bride and 

her mother at this time. The interest and intelligence he uses m dis- 
cussing the first general plans will determine whether or not the 
detailed plans will be discussed with him. Some families patronize 
several florists and will see each of thcni before deciding which one is 
to handle the wedding. The suggestions made and the altitude of 
the florist will be colored bv his previous dealings with the faniil> 
naturally, if he is well acquainted with them, his conversation wi 
be less formal and the order may be his to plan without any thong 

of their seeing Other florists. 

The bride who has complete confidence in the a i ity .1 • 

tegrity of a florist will place in his hands the ' 

ing her what she should have in the way of flowers for her n c 
ding. In addition to that, she may seek his counsel on cake bake 
caterers, and all other services that might be needed. She " " ‘ 

the florist's help in placing lumiturc for the fC'rcption g 

music for the ceremony and festivities, etc. I ic oris w 1 • 

perience along these lines makes himself more valuable ^ ^ 
tamer, because be can help with other details 111 connection with 

“’I'soonTs a florist knows the time, place and size of -^dm^ 
he should Cheek his « ta 1 . -e h. 

can handle in one day. Kamilies ^ -;,;'‘:;,:::'/:°::Lelves 
for weddings months in advance and flo weebs 

to hold time for those orders without obligation until a 
prior to each ceremony when the detailed order should be settled, 
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The number of wedding orders already placed for a certain date 
will determine whether or not the florist will be able to handle 
another one. Any buyer, or regular customer, would prefer having 
his florist refuse the order, rather than to accept it with the knowl- 
edge that other orders will prevent him from giving the best in work- 
manship and service. 

At the first inter^’iew, the florist also asks about the gowns. If 
thev are intricate in sMe or color, he will ask when and where he 
mav see them prior to making final plans. Even’ florist should be 
conversant with the latest st}des and trends in dress design as sho\vn 
in brides’ and fashion magazines. 

Some general information may be given on approximate costs at a 
first inten’iew. Having some idea of what budget the bridal family 
has in mind for flowers is extremely helpful in making the plans. 

It may then be wise for the florist to suggest meeting the family 
at their home in the future to go over final plans after he has seen 
the clothes, and is familiar with the place for the ceremony and re- 
ception. In smaller cities, the florist knows all clubs, churches and 
hotels so well that he is immediately prepared to make suggestions 
for decorations. 

Regardless of that fact, it is often good psvcholog)' to arrange to 
meet at the bride’s home to make final plans for any large wedding. 
By so doing, the florist can learn much about the family’s taste 
and mode of li\ ing. and he can plan for the flower decorations ac- 
cordingly. In addition to that it makes possible a private inter\dew, 
without interruption and general shop confusion in the background. 
To plan a large wedding well, it takes a great deal of thought and 
concentration. This is one of the times when the florist needs a con- 
sultation room in his shop. 

Generally, the owner of the flower shop or the designer most ex- 
perienced in wedding work, or both of them, will meet with the 
bride and her parents. Other salespersons, when asked about wed- 
ding flowers, should refer the customers to the persons who specialize 
in tliis work. 

It sometimes happens that a customer, new to the florist, will ask 
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about flowers for a daughter’s wedding. The florist should of course, 
be solicitous, but at the same time emphasize to the fam.l) the 
necessity of confidence in his ability on so important an order By 
being perfectly frank, but polite, he can inform the customer that 
he would like to plan the flowers and design them, unless the family 
has a favorite florist who is capable. Everyone respects the florist or 
other businessman who is not too grasping and mercenary. 

MAKING FINAL PLANS 

After the florist is familiar with the plans for the ceremony, dinner 
reception and clothes, he should have in mind several 
presLt to the family. This generally will be discussed ap- 

pointment at the home of the bride or in his shop. 
is helpful to go to the church with the family to plan decorat ons and 
to see the clothes to decide on bouquets. Most often I'-ese ideas n.y 
he eonveved by rough sketches and by using P>'otograifli of o her 
decorations. The florist’s scrapbook and album ' P 

Words, without some visual presentation, may often result 

tircly different impression on the listener 

This is one time when a florist should he explicit. Il.s plans tor 

thJ wedding should he so complete that there is no question unan- 

swered in the minds of his customers. 

First to be decided is the general theme ^ ^ 

decorations, then the colors, the designs, tlw kinds of flouc s 

ezactlv how and where they will he used. 1 he P™- " ^ 

should be quoted by the florist. The plans then can he alt red n 

there is an agreement on the total cost to the satisfaction of 

customer and florist. . jmnnrtnnt 

The florist should never forget tliat a "'f 

occasion. 611cd witli ccrcmonv, emotion and dcso i 

much to the day laborer of flowers and the 

tycoon and his soc.ahtc ^,,0 families in- 

design used mav be determined by S influ- 

volved, but the florist’s interest and sincerity should not he 

cnced by the dollar sign alone. 
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Certainly, a florist must have minimum prices on bridal bouquets 
and decorations commensurate with his established retail policies. 
When these minimum prices are higher than the planned budget of 
the bride’s family, the florist should explain his position kindly but 
firmly. He may say that his minimums were set at a figure which en- 
ables him to do what he considers an appropriate flower decoration. 
The people who see the flowers will ask which florist designed them. 
If tlie flowers are appropriate and suitable to the occasion, his repu- 
tation is not injured. The guests never know the amount spent for 
flowers, and the only way a florist could avoid unfair criticism would 
be to hang a price tag on all decorations; then, even the most inap- 
propriate small arrangement could not reflect against him. Standards 
of good workmanship at minimum prices in various shops should 
nc\cr be lowered to save an occasional order and so run the risk of 
losing better ones in the future. 

Occasionally the florist will be told to take care of the flowers as 
he deems best, regardless of price,— to mail his bill after the wedding. 
To proceed on that basis is generally poor business and will lead to 
dissatisfaction. Instead, the florist should tell the customer the cost 
and secure his approval before proceeding. 

T’hcre is another precaution ever)’ florist should take in promising 
specific flowers far in advance of the wedding date. Sometimes the 
flowers are not available when the time comes. His special order for 
those flowers may become damaged in shipment. Whenever he 
foresees any possible difficult)' in that regard, he should forewarn 
his customer and made adsance plans for second choices. In no 
case sliould substitutions be made without first consulting the cus- 
tonrer. 

Stationer)' companies catering to the florists’ trade print wedding 
forms which are convenient in taking wedding orders. They provide 
spaces for cvcr\- possible floral requirement. Filling these fonns and 
marking them completely at the time a wedding order is taken 
may prevent the oversight of some item needed such as bouton- 
nieres, pew markers, prie dieu, going-away corsage, etc. 

W^cn the florist completes this sale he will have with him orders 
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for the following possible items: bridal dinner decorations and cor- 
sages, church decorations, bridal bouquet, attendants bouquets in- 
cluding flowers and headdresses for flower girls, and candlclighters 
and flowers for the ringbearer, mothers’ corsages, boutonnieres for 
the groom’s attendants and the fathers, corsages for special guests 
and hostesses, going-away corsage and reception decorations. 

THE REHEARSAL 

Tlie members of the bridal party for ever>' formal wedding gener- 
ally gather at the church or chapel for a rehearsal usually on the 
eve of the ceremony. For a large wedding, the florist should also be 
there unless he is thoroughly familiar with the church ritual. This 

is important to him, the bride and the church. 

None of the decorations should obstruct the vision of the guests 
or interfere with the participants in the ceremony. The florist should 
know where the groom and best man enter and also where the officiat- 
ing clergy move during the ritual. To place decorations which might 
hinder or make awkward any part of the service is inexcusable. 

The florist must bear in mind that it is necessary for the organist 
to see the aisle and the ceremony. Other musicians or singers, if any, 
must also be considered. If the florist has gone over tlicse cctai s 
with the church office previously and is familiar with the church s 
requirements concerning placement of flowers, his attendance at the 
rehearsal would not be required. 

When the ceremony is in a garden or ballroom, the florist should 
know exactly how the bridal part)- will proceed before placing any 
of his decorations. If the family cannot supply this information ic 
should ask that they consult the clergyman and advise him before 

he makes complete plans. 

THE BRIDAL DINNER 

A dinner or supper is customarily given for tlic bridal party the 
evening before a formal wedding. This most often includes out-of- 
town guests. The floral decorations should, of course, be m keeping 
with the type of wedding and size of the party. 
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The plans for this arc usually made at the same time other deco- 
rations are selected, if the bride’s parents are giving the dinner. 
Sometimes the groom’s family, close friends or relatives of the bride 
are hosts for the wedding dinner, in which case they purchase these 
flowers. In no case should a florist solicit this order; if these people 
are interested in pleasing the bride and keeping this decoration in 
harmony with flowers for the wedding itself, they will ask the family 
for the florist’s name and contact him. 

The nature of this party may be informal or formal. It may be 
given indoors or on the terrace of a home, hotel or country club. 
The t>pe of decoration should suit the surroundings, the number of 
guests and the t>pe of dinner. 

The formal dinner at home may call for no more than an ar- 
rangement in an epergne or silver bowl, depending entirely on the 
room and kind of dinner sendee and cloth. The colors chosen for 
the wedding ma)- be used unless they clash with other colors in the 
room decoration. At the club or hotel, the formal table may call 
for huge candelabra with garlands of flowers and smilax and tall 
urns or epergne arrangements. Sometimes florists have special cloths 
made for these tables to add elegance or achie\'e special color effects, 
depending on budget and requirements. 

No\'clty centerpieces with cupids, hearts, wedding rings, slippers, 
etc., may also be designed for bridal dinners. Buffet suppers and 
terrace parties require decorations of a different kind and will be 
treated with other table decorations in a subsequent cliapter. 

The colors of flowers cliosen for a bridal dinner might liarmon- 
izc with the gown worn by the bride, and the tliemc of the ar- 
rangement might be based on its st>lc. The lover's knot, frequently 
used m fashion design, may also be employed by the florist when 
practicable for table decorations at bridal dinners. 

I’he groom normalK' sends a corsage to the bride for the bridal 
dinner. 1 lie smart florist can aid him in selecting flowers that will 
harmonize with the other decorations at the same time be flattering 
to Iicr clothes and complexion. Corsages for the mothers are usuallv 
chosen to suit their gowns. 
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THE WEDDING DECORATION 

The decorations for the wedding ceremony may be extremely simple 
or elaborate, depending on the wishes of the buyer. In every ease, 
however, elean-cut lines in design and a few well placed arrange- 
ments of foliages and/or flowers will give the best effect. These in- 
terspersed with groups of cathedral tapers always furnish a pleasing 
and dignified atmosphere. 

When the wedding is to take place in a church or a chapel, the 
florist should always adhere to that particular church’s rules concern- 
ing floral decoration. Cooperation with altar guilds and the clergy, 
and adherence to their wishes and regulations, should not be ques- 
tioned. 

The woodwork and carpets in some sanctuaries have been seriously 
marred by tacks, nails, moisture and wire in the hands of careless 
florists wiio did not respect the property of others. Some flonsh 
employees have offended the feelings of worshippers and those in 
charge by their disrespectful manners, such as boisterous conversation, 
smoking, not removing hats, or wearing muddy shoes while deco- 
rating. Those thoughtless actions make the work of conscientious 
florists more difficult and create suspicion of and distaste for florists 
and flowers. Some church regulations prohibit certain o cco 

rations, not because they do not conform to religious sjm o ism, ni 
because of unfortunate past experiences with decorations careless y 

^ Whenever candles or inflammable materials arc used, fire regula- 
tions must be considered. I-ircproofing inflammable foliages and ma- 
terials should be considered by florists in advance, so la 
minute fire inspections will not disrupt the plans. 

For tl.e small informal wedding, an altar arrangement of flower 
and candles would suffice. For a larger infonna wc mg ^ 
other arrangements of foliages, such as woodwar ia or oma or 


could be added. 


Many florists have potted palms and cibotium 
use for wedding decorations. When the shapes 


ferns which they 
and fronds are 
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good, they are beautiful tilted and elevated in palm stands so that 
the pots are concealed. Cut woodwardia, Comador, palmetto, cycas 
and other foliage may be used most effectively when arranged on 
standards holding jardinieres of water or balls of moss into which 
the stems are inserted. These foliage arrangements enable the florist 
to use foliages best adapted to the season, and at the same time mak- 
ing it possible for him to design the anangement to fit the spot in 
which it is being used. Slender tree tninks set in wooden pails of 
cement, with a ball of moss at the top, make excellent props for 
foliage background arrangements. Grilles or screens entwined with 
foliage are also effective. 

Except for flowers on the altar, foliages and candles can be used 
to make a perfect background for any bridal part}'. Sometimes gar- 
lands of foliage or string smilax enhvined on floor candelabra 
standards arc sufficient. Caution should be the florist’s watchword 
whcnc\er he places candles in a decoration. \^entilating systems, open 
windows and doors cause drafts which make candles flicker and 
melt the tallow rapidly. Dripping wax on clothes, furniture and rugs 
results in serious complaints and claims. 

As soon as candles arc lighted, the church custodian should, by 
j)rcarrangcmcnt with the florist, turn off fans and close windows 
which cause the drafts. Another precaution is to use glass bobeches 
on all candles to catch the melting wax. WHienever possible, waxed 
paper may be laid on the floor under the candelabra and camou- 
flaged with fern fronds. 

hen aisle candelabra are used, thev should be elevated six feet 

• 

or more, so that there will be no danger of any guest’s bumping 
one with a hat or dislodging it to cause a fire or personal injury. 

I he same applies to candles used in church windows or reception 
decorations. 

Aisle candelabra arc most cffccti\’c when entwined with garlands 
of boxwood, smilax or flowers. To prevent the aisle from looking 
too cluttered, they should be used on only e\cr}' three or four pews. 
T 00 many ribbon bows give a jumbled feeling to any aisle or decora- 
tion and should be avoided. When ribbon is used, a few loops in 
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smooth, tailored lines are best. \Vhen stands are used to make an 
aisle through the chancel, or at a hotel or garden wedding, heavy 
silken rope is more effective and more practical, because it can be 
reused for years. 

White canvas aisle runners should be used only where the aisle 
is not carpeted. Some people have the idea that a wedding is not 
complete without one. However, it takes only a moment s time to 
demonstrate how beautiful gowns appear silhouetted against dark 
carpeting. Unless the canvas is carefully laid and secured with mask- 
ing tape, it ripples and slips when walked upon. If the guests are 
seated from this aisle, a double thickness may be used, the upper one 
to be removed by pulling it from the back of the sanctuary before 
the mothers are seated. This may be done without guests being con- 
scious of it. 

In some cases, the center aisle is used by the bridal party only, the 
guests being seated from side aisles. To many persons, this seems 
selfish and causes inconvenience in seating and walking between the 
pews. In addition, the guests miss much of the beauty of the decora- 
tion because they do not get a centrally focused view from the middle 
aisle. The practice of having the ushers roll the canvas up the aisle 
just before the bridal part)' enters is another solution. If the canvas 
has not been laundered too often this works satisfactorily, but if not 
done carefully it may create an awkward situation. 

The whole reason for the canvas aisle cloth is to protect the train 
on the bridal gown. But why be so careful at the church when the 
train is going to get wrinkled and soiled when the bride leaves the 
church in a car and attends the reception? A bit more dust on the 
underside of the train will not harm the gown much more because it 

will need cleaning anyway. , 

These facts should be convincing to the bride. In the authors 

opinion the white aisle runners arc in most cases not necessary, not 

effective and not handled properly. 

Another custom in wedding decoration which seems useless and 

most unattractive is the beribboned marking of pews where the fam- 
ily will be seated. If these seats must be marked, a cluster of flowerj: 
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or foliage is much more pleasing. Why mark the pews when everyone 
knows that the bride’s mother, who is seated last, sits on the front 
left and the groom’s parents on the front right? Other close relatives 
and friends are seated near them. The ushers know how many pews 
to hold for these relatives, who also know where they are to sit and 
so advise the ushers as they arrive. The only real purpose served by 
pew markers is one of decoration. If that t)’pe of decoration is effec- 
tive or desirable for the church, it should be used the full length of 
the aisle and not just on the front pews. 

The bride’s principal motive for planning a church wedding is 
probably a spiritual one. The atmosphere of a church or chapel should 
not be converted by a florist to that of a garden or forest. If the 
bride wanted that she would have planned a garden wedding. Over 
decoration of any church or chapel can mar the dignity and solemnity 
of the ceremony. In every instance, simplicity and elegance both can 
be expressed with flowers in a dignified way suitable to any chapel 
architecture. 

Wedding decorations in the home should always be in propor- 
tion to the room size, and in hannony with its furnishings. When 
informal, the decorations should be held to a minimum. Casual floral 
arrangements may be used in various rooms and the stair-rail, if any, 
might be swagged with garlands of foliage and clusters of flowers. 
The mantelpiece forms the altar setting for most home weddings, al- 
though the floor plan might make other settings more pleasing and 
convenient. 

Wliite flowers with greener)’ as a background form the color 
scheme for most wedding decorations. Sometimes, however, other 
colors are used to harmonize with the gowns or the setting in pref- 
erence to the traditional white. Complete weddings designed entirely 
with flowers of one color or in various shades of one varietv of 

4 

flower can be most effective. An all pink w’edding, a rose w’edding. 
or a w'cdding using carnations, lilacs, cimsanthemums or lilies ex- 
clusively, may be pleasing and interesting. The combination and 
use of too many flow’er varieties in any wedding w'ill not give a feeling 
of unit)- or harmony. 
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Every florist has a sizable investment in props he uses for wed- 
ding decorations. Xhese include standards, urns, screens, arches, 
candelabra, hurrican lamps, bobeches, table covers, prie dieu, etc. 
This supply should be augmented from time to time by new and 
different pieces. They should be kept in good repair and rcfinishcd 
when necessary'. The rental charge should be included in the price 
quoted on all decorations. The drayagc to and from the wedding and 
the late work required to remove decorations after the ceremony 
should also be considered. The service a florist gives on wedding 
flowers is often worth as much as the flowers themselves. 

THE groom’s flower ORDER 

Etiquette and precedent dictate that the groom provide the flowers 
carried by the bride, the mothers’ corsages, boutonnieres for the 
men and the bride’s going-away corsage. It is proper for him to 
pay for the bridesmaids’ bouquets if the suggestion is made by him. 

Generally these flowers are all selected by the bride, after which 
time the groom calls the florist to confirm the plans and make ar- 
rangements for payment. Sometimes the bride makes no plans or 
her flowers, preferring to leave the selection to the groom who will 
be guided to an appropriate selection by the florist who is familiar 

with her gown and the other flowers. 

The mothers' corsage flowers are determined by their attire and 

may be worn on the shoulder, at the waist, in the hair or on a 
purse. Their gowns arc generally chosen to harmonize wiMi t ic co 
ors worn by other members of the bridal party. 1 he florist s lou , 
of course, recommend flowers in color and kind to coincide. 

Boutonnieres for the groom, best man, groomsmen, ushers and 
fathers are usually all alike. White carnations are used most fre- 
quently and should be neatly wired and taped to fit the lapel button- 
hole. Sometimes when white tuxedos are worn, dubonnet carnations 
or blue cornflowers are chosen to harmonize witli the co or o le 
cravats. For formal morning or evening clothes, small gardenias, 
white rose buds^ stephanotis or lilies of the valley may )C worn as 
boutonnieres, although carnations are preferred. Occasiona y 
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groom’s boutonniere is fashioned from a flower like that used in the 
bride’s bouquet, if it should include stephanotis, lilies of the valley 
or roses. 

When the florist is pinning these boutonnieres on the men prior to 
the ceremony, he should always have with him a small pair of scis- 
sors or a knife to cut the basting stitches which close the lapel but- 
tonhole on all new suits. 

The bride’s going-away corsage should always be designed to com- 
plement that costume, which is usually quite tailored. A removable 
corsage from the bride’s bouquet is often requested. This practice 
should be discouraged by florists for several obvious reasons: First, 
the bouquet flower is generally not appropriate to the going-away 
costume; second, after a wedding ceremony and reception, the flowers 
arc likely to be bruised and about to wilt, and, third, it appears some- 
what selfish and awkward for the bride to remove the most attractive 
part of a bouquet before throwing it to her attendants. Explaining 
this to any bride or groom will generally result in a separate order 
for that corsage to be designed of flowers that will not immediately 
label her as a new bride on the honeymoon trip. 

An awkward situation sometimes occurs when the groom has one 
florist and the bride another. The groom’s florist should tactfully ex- 
plain that in deference to the bride’s choice, his part of the order 
should be gi\ cn to her florist, who is familiar with the other flowers. 
'This unselfish attitude does much to create good-will among florists 
and their customers. 

THE BRIDAL BOUQUET 

The flowers in a bride’s bouquet, though generally white, may in- 
clude some color such as pale pink, blue, ivory’ or orchid. For the 
informal wedding, it may be a tailored bouquet or corsage of any 
flower or color becoming to her attire. For a second marriage, the 
flowers used generally are of a pastel or deep tone, but not white. 

'I'he kind of flowers used depends on the bride’s preference and 
the effect their texture and shape will have when canied with her 
gown. For sheer, filmy materials, such as net and chiffon, dainty 
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flowers should be chosen, such as sweet peas, alstroemerias, bouvardia, 
tiny roses, phaelanopsis orchids, etc. With crisp summery materials 
such as organdy and pique, daisies, gladioli, and eucharis blooms 
would be pleasing. \Vith satin and lace, gardenias, orchids, stephano- 

tis, roses, lilies, etc., may be used. 

The style of the bouquet should be determined by that of the 
gown and by the stature of the bride. If she is tall, a sheaf of calla 
lilies, chrysanthemums or roses might be flattering. If she is short 
and slender, a prayer book anangement or small cascade bouquet 
would be in order. In no case should the lines of the bouquet detract 
from that of her gown and figure, nor should the flowers she carries 
be heavy and bulky. Small bouquets are usually the most flattering 

for brides. 

If the dress and veil are lace-trimmed, touches of the lace may 
be combined with her flowers. Fine maline and net may be used 
conservatively in the bouquet to good advantage, because t ey are 
filmy and do not detract from the quality of the material of the 
dress. Pure white satin ribbon in the bouquet is not often good with 
any satin bridal gown, because almost all of them are off-white and 
of a much heavier texture and luster. Velvet, chiffon, net anc ace 
usually are more pleasing with a satin gown, when some accessoiy 
is needed with the flowers. Bouquets designed on good lines wit r 
some foliage for accent, are usually in much better taste t lan owers 
combined with ribbons, net, pearls and the like, unless the accessories 

are perfectly suited to the dress. 

Colonial, crescent, cascade and arm bouquets arc most 
brides. A detailed discussion of their variation and possible flow 

combinations would be endless. The prayer book | ^ _ 

popular The flowers used on it should not dwar or ii e ‘ ^ 
plctcly. They should be clamped to tlic cover so that the book may 
be opened. The prayer book is carried only at the religious ceremony, 
and the flowers then removed to carry at tire reception. 

All bouquets should be so neatly wired and taped 
be carried comfortably. Tlicir balance, light weight and the s p 
of the handle are important features. Velvet wrapping on 
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die makes the best finish because it does not slip in the grasp or 
become sticky when held. 

It should always be remembered that tiie flowers carried in a 
bridal procession are seen as much from the side as front. They 
should have enough fullness to prevent a flat, stiff effect from the 
side. The wire used should be light enough to permit graceful mo- 
tion in the stems as they are carried. 

The florist should be in attendance just prior to the ceremony to 
show each participant how to carry her flowers and to shape the 
bouquets perfectly before they go down the aisle. The manner in 
which flowers are worn or carried is as imj>ortant as their designing. 
The loveliest bouquet may lose most of its beauty if it is not carried 
correctly. Generally, bouquets should be carried so that the upper 
flowers are slightly below the waist line; this is flattering to most 
gowns. Never should a bouquet be uncomfortable to carry in one 
hand for a considerable length of time. 

THE attendant’s BOUQUETS 

The kinds of flowers and the style of bouquets appropriate for the 
bride’s attendants are almost innumerable. Almost any flower or 
color may be utilized as long as it is harmonious in texture and 
color with the dresses. 

The number of attendants for a bride may be one or a dozen, 
depending on the kind of wedding. Generally the maid or matron of 
honor is dressed like the bridesmaids. Sometimes the shade of her 
gown differs, or her flowers might be varied somewhat from the 
others. Or she might wear a floral hair decoration to set her apart, 
but usually her position in the line is sufficient. The trend seems to 
be toward using the same flowers, clothes and colors for all attendants. 

Suggested styles of bouquets, dependent on the dress design, may 
var)' from the traditional colonial, cascade and crescent bouquets to 
fans, muffs, umbrellas and baskettes. Again the florist must use his 
imagination in planning distinctive arrangements suitable to the kind 
of wedding and the dress materials and styles. Daisy chains or 
garlands of flowers or baskets might be used in a garden wedding. 
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Flower fans might be used in the summer, and muffs of flowers or 

muffs trimmed with flowers in the fall. 

Clusters of flowers may be used to accent bridesmaids’ bonnets or 
hats, or flowers may be worn in the hair in place of hats. Juliet caps 
made of tiny flowers or leaves are also attractive. A few flowers 
tucked in the bow of a sash or a bustle may also be suggested for 
some bridesmaids’ dresses. The florist must always bear in mind that 
his flowers with a gown are an accessory, not a feature. It is so easy 
to use a few too many and ruin an otherwise perfect picture! 

Junior bridesmaids and flower girls may carry bouquets which are 
miniatures of those carried by the bridesmaids. The flower girl might 
have a tiny basket of petals to scatter down the aisle or a tiny 
flower-trimmed muff fllled with them. In most cases, it is more 

effective for her to carry a tiny bouquet. 

If a ring-bearer is used in the ceremony, he is usually four to 

seven years of age and carries the ring attached to the top of a tiny 
satin cushion, which may be trimmed with a few small flowers or ivy 
leaves. Or he might carry a single flower, such as a lily in which the 
ring is carried. He should wear a small boutonniere in his lapel. 

Frequently, the candles are lighted by girls wlio are a part of the 
bridal party. They may wear wristlets, tiaras, Juliet caps or corsages 

of flowers and carry tapers entwined with flowers. 

To illustrate and describe completely the many variations and ef- 
fects a floral designer might create for brides and attendants, wou 
take volumes. Our purpose here is merely to discuss the sub)cct 
generally and permit every florist to use his imagination in designing 

flowers to 6t his own wedding orders. 


THE RECEPTION 

The postwedding festivities generally follow a pattern m' 

eludes a receiving line and the serving of punc i, c laiiipagnc 
tails with wedding cake and light refreshments. In "’""y ; 

dancing follows and in other eases a full meal rs served. 1 he flor.sts 

decorations must be planned around these activities. 

Usually the wedding cake rs featured and served from a table of 
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its own. The cake may be elevated by using a holder or platform 
which is frequently banked with flowers and foliage, like those car- 
ried by the bride. The top of the cake may be finished with a 
miniature bouquet, instead of the usual bridal figures or bells. The 
decorations and placement of the table should never interfere with 
the cutting and serving of the cake. Flower accents on the cloth, 
table skirt, the knife and candelabra may be used as desired. 

Backgrounds designed for receiving lines depend upon the setting. 
Palm trees, woodwardia, and tall pedestal floral arrangements are 
effective. It must always be remembered that most decorations in a 
reception hall at a club, or hotel should be tall, or their beauty will 
be lost in the crowd. 

Refreshment and food tables should be highlighted with flower 
arrangements and candles. When the reception is held in a garden, 
standing hurricane lamps are practical. 

One request commonly made is for the florist to take some of the 
arrangements from the church to the reception. Where the reception 
immediately follows the ceremony, the florist should have a policy 
opposed to that practice. He can explain his position by saying that 
it would be all right to move some of the arrangements, if the 
ushers or friends do it, but that he would be criticized by arriving 
guests for not having completed his decoration on time. 

A subsequent chapter on the subject of table and party decora- 
tions will contain suggestions applicable also to wedding receptions. 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER SERVICES 

The florist’s work on any wedding is not completed until the festiv- 
ities are concluded and all of the decorations are dismantled. He 
should always ascertain from the bride in advance what disposition 
should be made of any flowers still in good condition. Ofttimes 
they are left for the church to use or are sent to relatives and 
friends. Obviously, cut flowers should never be taken back to the 
flower shop and resold. 

The detailed work with flowers, planning for a wedding, advance 
buying, estimating costs, arranging and timing the designing and 
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placement of decorations and their removal require many man- 
hours. The timing of the work must be exact; it cannot be done so 
far in advance that any of the flowers become wilted. Weather and 
keeping quality of flowers used are important factors. The efficiency 
and care with which all this work is done will determine whether 
the order was profitable. 

During the course of all this activity, the florist will come in 
contact with club managers, hotels, churches, caterers and hostesses, 
bridal consultants, dressmakers and fitters, not to mention members 
of the bridal party, their families and guests. The cooperation he 
gives, the service he furnishes, the behavior and appearance of his 
workers, and the quality of his flowers and designing will leave lasting 
impressions in the minds of all these persons and so will reflect on 
his future business. 



XXXVII ^ Corsages 


Fresh flowers, worn for personal adornment are recognized as high 
style. If appropriately designed and selected, they are proper for 
any occasion on any costume which the wearer might desire to 
accent with added color or trim. 

Flowers may be worn as an accessory on a coat, suit or dress, or 
they may be chosen to wear as a featured decoration forming the 
main trim for a costume. Like jewelry, veils, lace, sequins, beads and 
other items of feminine interest, they add glamour, beauty, color 
and charm to enhance a woman’s personal appearance. 

Women treasure corsages, and, if it were practical, they would 
always choose fresh flowers in preference to artificial blooms for all 
kinds of attire, including hats. However, they cannot always have at 
their fingertips the right fresh flowers, arranged and designed to go 
with the costume that might have to be worn at a moment’s notice. 

Because most corsages cannot be worn more than once without 
wilting and because of the cost of replacement, artificial flowers are 
resorted to as the next best choice. As a result, most corsages are 
bought for specific occasions, worn with pride as a note of elegance, 
and regarded as a luxury'. 

The popularity of corsages has increased steadily in recent years 
because of fine promotion and publicity, better designing and reduced 
prices caused by speedy workmanship, new techniques and ideas uti- 
lizing less expensive flowers. Growers who increased production of 
popular corsage flowers such as camellias, gardenias, orchids, etc., at 
lower prices, deserve much credit for this trend. 

SELLING CORSAGES 

The success of any flower shop’s corsage business depends as much 
on the salesperson as the designer. Unless the person making sales on 
344 
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the floor or by telephone understands this work perfectly and 
recommends the right colors, flowers and h'pe of corsage for the 
costume, the order, when hllcd, in spite of good workmanship, may 

be all wrong. 

The designers and sales personnel must keep abreast of the lat«t 
styles and fashion trends, including the terminology used to e 
scribe women’s clothes, such as dressmaker suit, bertha, pep um, 
basque, pannier, jabot, bustle, ballerina, stole, etc. They should also 
be familiar with the current names used to describe various colors 

and materials used by the clothing industry. 

When a lady asks what the florist would suggest for a toast colored 
organdy strapless ballerina dress, or a berry red dressmaker suit, or a 
drop-shoulder white eyelet party dress, or a mauve velveteen cocktad 
dress with stole, or white pique sunback dress with eton jac e an 
accessories of bittersweet color, or a formal gown of si \cr amc wi i 
bustle worn with a blue fox cape, he should be able without hesita- 
tion to make suggestions of colors, flowers and t)'pcs o corsages 
would be appropriate with the costume. The selection wi 1 also be 
governed by the personality, age, build and complexion o le pers 


wearing the flowers. , . 

Knowing when the flowers will be worn and the c.rcumstances 

concerning the delivery, including temperature wdl have a bearing 
the flowers chosen. 

Many corsages are purchased by men for their wives 
hostessL, etc When they do not know what the lady is weanng 
the florist may offer to get his information by " 

the use of his telephone to the buyer. If that 
would take away from the surprise clement of the gift, i 
would be to suggest neutral colors and flowers t a cou 
a number of ways. Men, as well as women, are appreciative of the 

interest and help of florists in selecting the rig t ow 


CHOOSING THE FLOWER 

There are times when the florist is asked ° 

a corsage, in which case lie is concerned only with how it is 
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worn. These specific requests may arise from a number of circum- 
stances, such as a person’s favorite flower, the sorority or club flower, 
a school flower or one of personal preference suggestive of some 
sentimental occasion. 

Although the clever designer can do much toward making any 
flower into a corsage appropriate for any age, build or complexion, 
there are some flowers which seem best suited to youngsters and col- 
lege girls and others to matrons. The large lavender orchid, for in- 
stance, seems out of place for a young girl, just as daisies and com 
flowers are a misfit for the elderly woman. Big tuberous begonias, 
glamellias, chrysanthemums or large orchids w'ould become the 
tall stately woman but be all wrong on a short, buxom person. Pastel 
colors would flatter blonde or gray hair, whereas vivid colors would 
be preferred by a bnmette. 

The textures of dress materials suggests different flowers as much 
as colors do. For sheer materials, like chiffon, lace and net, flowers 
that are light and daint>', such as sweet peas, lilies of the valley. 
Sweetheart roses, Fleur d’Amour, orchids, alstroemerias, etc. are 
preferable. For coarse-textured tweeds and woolens, chrysanthemums, 
carnations or cypripedium orchids might be chosen. Crepes and satins 
camellias, gardenias, roses, orchids and many others. 

The occasion, too, may be influential in leading the florist to the 
right flower. Fall football games cal] for chrysanthemums. The tai- 
lored two piece street suit is perfect w'ith violets, carnations, roses or 
grape hyacinths worn as a boutonniere. The garden party dress might 
be enhanced with florets of hybrid delphinium, gerberas or Mrs. 
Finch roses. The first night at the opera calls for orchids of all kinds, 
camellias, roses, begonias, eucharis blooms, etc. 

After some practice and experience with corsages the florist realizes 
the great number of factors which should influence his recommenda- 
tions: The style of dress, its material and color, the occasion, the age, 
stature, personality and complexion of the wearer, the season of the 
year and the weather. It sounds complicated, but really becomes 
simple and almost intuitive after experience. Visualizing the corsage 
on the person becomes habitual to the trained designer. 
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CORSAGES FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 

Corsages for children are in demand for birthdays, graduations, 
parties, recitals, Easter, Mothers’ day, Christmas, etc. The good 
handling of these orders by florists, plus excellent promotion and 
publicity, will bring about a steady increase in these orders. 

A corsage for the little girl is a perfect solution to a difficult gift 
problem. At parties corsages on girls still too young for f " 

L no rarity. Surprisingly enough, these tiny tots arc as delighted as 

their mothers with flowers to wear. j . i 

Parents dote on this attention to their young daughters and take 

pride in the appearance of their children. The mm.atiire ^f^t cor- 

Lge sent to the newborn daughter in the hosp.tal .s treasured by 

her parents for the thoughtful sentiment. Tiny flowers in a corsag 

for a baby’s gown to be worn at the christening ceremony will al- 
ways be remembered. When the little girl has her first birthday, 
another corsage will be in order and so on for j cars to come 
This practice will continue and spread from family to 
community to community in ratio to the promotion and 

work done by florists. Ridiculously high ° „ 

flowers of poor design have been stumbling blocks m the path of 

this business. , . hnr 

Nothing thrills the teen-age girl more ™ , f, , 

first dance from her escort. But the parents of both c h Wren w 
discourage these youngsters, if florists are not “"derstand g of clW 
drens’ budget allowances and the suitability of the flowers to he 
occasion. Florists have a difficult situation to handle iii t'" ^ 

Educating and leading these young flower 

selection and helping them to spend money wise y ^vould 

the florist can gJve. Treating these young customers as he would 

have his own children treated by other merchants is always 

“ut not easy to convince the high school boy r!;‘:„:;trt 
orchid for his classmate sweetheart for graduation or p 
Sweetheart roses, cornflowers, daisies or tiny orchids would be 
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much better taste. These young fellows want their girls to have bigger 
and more expensive corsages than the other girls. The time spent in 
proving to the young men that the cost of the flower is not a gauge 
of affection or esteem will, however, be appreciated by their parents, 
and the boys too, will respect that advice in later years. Florists 
through cooperation with parents and teachers should institute real 
educational programs before school groups on the proper use of 
flowers. 

The absence of this cooperation has resulted in the banning of 
corsages for dances and graduations in some high schools and col- 
leges. When those bans are put in force, the florist is resentful and 
feels that he is the object of undue discrimination. The arguments 
and viewpoints on both sides have been expressed time and again. 
The whole question resolves itself into one of education. 

Teaching the value of a dollar and good taste when the young 
swains are competing with each other for the attention of Idie fair 
sex is no small task. The banning of corsages is not the right answer. 
Neither is the unrestricted wearing of orchids and extravagant cor- 
sages by teen-agers. Both extremes are detriments to the florists’ busi- 
ness. The solutions can be reached by florists and their organizations 
only through cooperation, education, publicity and promotion on the 
proper use of flowers. Over zealous florists interested primarily in 
immediate dollar volume have been at fault in helping create this 
problem. The individual efforts of florists in their own shops through 
more ethical, conscientious salesmanship and better designing will 
be a great factor in determining the popularity of corsages for young 
persons in the future. 

HOW TO WEAR AND CARE FOR CORSAGES 

Another important phase of selling corsages also pertains to educa- 
tion,— telling the buyer or recipient how to wear and care for the cor- 
sage. Some florists who realize the value of this, enclose instruc- 
tions, printed or written, with all corsages. 

Every florist has at some time personally experienced surprise and 
chagrin on viewing corsages designed at his shop mined entirely by 
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being worn incorrectly. His impulse then is to go through the crowd 
and rearrange them, and, in most cases, just to turn them right side 
up. Most people wear their corsages with the stems up and flower 
heads hanging down. This custom began in the days when flowers 
were not wired and weak stems and wilting caused the florets to 
droop awkwardly in corsages. 

Practically every corsage today is designed to wear with the stems 
down and the flowers up, as they grow. This applies more emphati- 
cally to orchids, because that flower loses its shape and beauty when 
worn upside down. A written note on how to wear a corsage should 
be enclosed with it. When it is designed to wear on the wrist, in 
the hair or some other way, that fact should also be mentioned, 
adding also that the wired stems may be bent to reshape the corsage 
to make it fit the wearer and her costume becomingly. 

No longer need the girls at a college dance or the matrons at a 
concert meet their friends with identical corsages. Florists today use 
a wide variety of flowers and colors in corsages made to wear m many 
different ways. Some of the types of corsages would include those 
designed: 1. For the hair, as tiaras, Juliet caps, barrettes, half hats, 
etc. 2. For the shoulder, as boutonnieres, shoulder straps, clip 
(chatelaine) or epaulets. 3. For the neck as a necklace, Ici, ava icrc, 
or brooch. 4. For the waist as a buckle, side drape or bustle. 5. l‘or the 
purse, fan, stole or furs. 6. For the hat. 7. For the wrist ^ 

bracelet or sleeve decoration. 8. For the ears, as earrings. • 
hand, to carry, or the finger as a dinner ring. 10. Or in any other way 


to trim a particular costume. , 

Many persons do not realize the importance of temperature and 

humidity in keeping flowers. Without caution from the florist, corsage 
boxes are sometimes thoughtlessly placed m freezing temperatures 
to keep them until they are worn! Corsages worn outdoors in freezing 
weather are ruined before they reach the concert or party. Every 
florist should tell his customer how to handle and care for a cor- 
sage, how to use the cellophane conscrvcttc, how by a mg a i o 
moisture the flowers may be revived for future use and how to handle 
fragile flowers to prevent bruising. For the dance, a ways sugges 
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that the shoulder corsage be worn on the right shoulder to keep it 
from being crushed. 

Whenever dyed flowers are used, the wearer should be warned 
of the danger of dye pigments’ rubbing off or moisture’s causing 
them to stain clothing. Some protection may be afforded by ribbon 
and foliage back of the flowers. 

HINTS ON DESIGNING CORSAGES 

Be sure that each flower is properly wired and taped to give a neat 
protective finish which will not scratch the skin or mar the clothing. 

Remember that the wax on floral tape will rub off and spot dark 
clothing when it is warm. 

Keep the weight of corsages as light as possible by using a mini- 
mum amount of thin wire and removing bulky stems. 

Do not combine too many colors or varieties in one corsage; 
generally two are enough and one might be better. When combina- 
tions are desirable, be sure they are harmonious in texture and 
feeling. 

The natural flower foliage is always best when practical to use. 
Carnation foliage is ideal and keeps as well as the flower. 

"Spaghetti”, too much fern, ribbon, net, feathers and tinsel has 
ruined more corsages than anything else. 

Unless certain about the clothes a corsage is to be worn with, 
be cautious about using any ribbon. When ribbon is used, it should 
preferably be the same shade as the flower. 

Silver and gold metallic ribbons are not desirable on daytime 
corsages, unless there is gold or silver in the dress. 

Corsages should be made along graceful, curved lines and not 
stiff and straight. 

Always remember that most corsages, particularly those worn in the 
daytime, are an accessory. They should always enhance the costume 
and not overpower it. 

A good corsage is always comfortable to wear, and it is becoming, 
in part, because the wearer is not conscious of it. 
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Rosettes of ribbon tied around the stems are not so effective as 

a few loops cleverly worked in with the flowers. 

Break the set appearance of gardenias and camellias by placing 
their leaves behind them as collars in an irregular, natural appearing 

line, not perfectly symmetrical. 

Green is the preferable color for wrapping the stems of most 
corsage flowers. 

Next to fresh flowers in importance is the neat finish an expert 

designer gives every corsage. 

The main reason some shops receive a preponderance of open or- 
ders for corsages is because tlie designers m those shops are e - 
pert in choosing flowers and designing them for the costumes and, 
occasions within price ranges mentioned by their customers. 
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Flowers are the most popular of all gifts and remembrances sent 
to hospital patients. This prevalent use did not stem from any 
special florists’ promotion as much as it did from a love of flowers, 
which in themselves convey a message of cheer and thoughtfulness 
not inherent in other gifts or greetings. 

The potent punch of the universal slogan of the florists’ industry, 
“Say it with flowers”, must not be minimized. How much that sug- 
gestive phrase has influenced people to use flowers for sickrooms as 
their medium of expression will never be known, but no more ap- 
propriate, inclusive and persuasive words could be coined to publicize 
and sell flowers. 

Flowers for hospitals and sickrooms account for more sales vol- 
ume for some shops than any other occasion classification. Usually 
this is because of the proximity of the shop to hospitals while in other 
instances it has resulted mainly from the fine reputations of those 
shops for that h’pe of work. 

Customer satisfaction hinges first on the principles of salesmanship 
practiced by the florist. Without effective selling, the best designer’s 
skill may be lost. So much depends on how the sale is made and 
what is sold. Yet some florists pay little attention to that phase in 
taking the orders. 

COOPERATION WITH HOSPITALS 

That careless attitude during the early years of World War II re- 
sulted in serious repercussions, causing a ban on flowers to many 
hospitals, which were understaffed. The work required to Handle and 
arrange flowers was more than nurses and assistants could do when 
their time was vitally needed for other seiA'ices to patients. 

Only quick action, enlisting the cooperation of all florists’ organi- 
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zations, local and national, prevented the ban from spreading and 
becoming permanent. But, not until their business was ™rtailed and 
their lack of cooperation emphasized by action against it, did florists 

take notice and do something about it. 

Florists met with hospital associations, including staffs and nurs s, 
and, by pledging themselves to send flowers already arranged and 

better designed, thus saving the nurses’ time, gained a 

many bans and prevented others. Cooperation also on times ^ d 

livery and methods of handling these flowers created a better undcr- 

'"“wem it not for that experience with hospitals florists wordd stfll 
be sending loose bundles of flowers, not arranged and without co 
tainers. M in the case of school bans on corsages and 
flowers” on funeral notices, florists were not stirred 
with hospitals to serve them better until they were forced to do 

by discrimination against flowers. , tn nrf^vent 

It takes little effort by each florist in dai y busin ss to prevent 

these serious conditions, but it takes months and 

come them after they are established. Public favor 

morale builders can be maintained only as long a 

to cooperate with the institutions 'j, made to 

The following recommendations on hospital 
all florists by their national and local organizations and have 

been backed up by good pcrfonnance. 

(1) Accept no order for Ipc flowers 

easy to explain to your customer tl 

ranged in a container are "'”[5;ou d be ddiVcrccl in a suitable con- 

(2) All cut flowers for hospitals should as Bloom- 

tainer and should contain a solution o ow P ^ or the superin- 

life or Florahfe. Be sure to tell rlatcr or clipping 

tendent of nurses that there is no need for changing 

the stems. „ oTrrv out wrappings and 

(3) Instruct your dclive^ boys t^thc patient without 

boxes, so that the plant or flowers may be dtlncrca i 

additional work by the nurses. expected 

(4) Ask your customer how much longtr i 
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to be in the hospital. If it is a relatively short time, suggest that the order 
be placed for later delivery, when the patient is at home and may appre- 
ciate and be more able to enjoy the flowers. Too often a person in a 
hospital is swamped with flowers and has none later on. 

(5) Consult with the superintendents of the hospitals in your town. 
Tell them what you are trying to do, and ask them what else you can do 
to help them. They may want flower deliveries at a specified hour each 
day. On the other hand, they may prefer to have deliveries staggered 
throughout the day. Whatever their desires may be in this or in all other 
suggestions tliey may make, see to it that every florist in the city is 
informed. 

Increased use for flowers in hospitals will follow in the wake of 
better selling and designing by every florist. 

SALES SUGGESTIONS 

Since cut flowers for hospitals are now arranged in containers, the 
florist has assumed the added labor of designing these orders. The 
added costs for containers and labor must, of course, be considered 
in pricing these items. Some florists use a percentage method, allow- 
ing fifteen to twenty-five percent of the sale price to cover these 
costs. Others use papier-mache bowls and vases, which cost about the 
same as boxes in which they would pack loose flowers, and they 
make no allowance for extra labor or containers. Some of the latter 
arrangements, though low in cost, are not an asset to the reputation 
of the shop, except for the price. These are matters of retail policy 
for each shop to decide. 

Sending flowers already arranged in containers is considered an 
opportunity by many florists instead of a bothersome obligation. 
They are interested in how their flowers look when they are used, 
which is not the case when loose flowers are sent. Customer dis- 
satisfaction is too easily created by the mutilization of cut flowers in 
inexperienced hands. The busy nurse cannot take time to properly 
arrange flowers properly. Ten dollars’ worth of flowers might 
look like half the value when dropped in any container, whereas 
five dollars’ worth of flowers arranged by a florist might give the im- 
pression of a ten dollar value. 
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The customer ordering hospital flowers frequently objects to buy- 
ing a container and insists that the hospital and family have plenty 
of them and can arrange the flowers. The florist should state the 
policy of his and other shops to send only arranged flowers, fulfilling 
their pledge of cooperation with hospitals. The easiest and best way 
to overcome any doubt in the buyer's mind is to have on display at 
all times some completed various-priced arrangements suitable for 
the sickroom. The skeptic soon becomes an enthusiast and in the 

future will order all gift flowers arranged. 

In many instances the shopper has no idea of what he wishes to 
send a sick friend. The florist handling the sale, after ascertaining 
whether the flowers are for a woman, man or child, will learn 
whether or not the customer or recipient has any preference for 
certain flowers or colors. The suggestions he might make are too 
numerous to describe, but the ideas mentioned in selling gift flowers 
(Chapter XXXV) would apply. As mentioned there, the flowers 
should suit the person, his age, interests and tastes as much as pos- 
The nature of the illness may affect the kind of flowers chosen. 
Heavy pollen in some flowers is intolerable to persons suffering from 
hay fever. Vivid colors may be irritating to the patient suffering 
from a nervous disorder. Pastel colors arc restful and soothing. 
Flowers with heavy, sweet fragrances, such as gardenias an tu e o 

annoy many sick persons- , . . . . . 

Some of the many appropriate floral gifts to a hopital patient 

include: A blooming plant in a jardiniere; a hamper p an cc wi i a 
variety of blooming plants; a jumbo cup and saucer arrange wi i 
aowers or plants; a bud vase with a few tiny roses or a spray of 
orchids; a demitasse cup and saucer with a miniature arrangciuen , 
a floral aquarium; a man-size ash tray arranged with flowers; a brass 
bowl of foliage plants; a water pitcher filled wrth garden flowers; 
novelty ceramic figurines arranged with foliages or flowers; eigare es. 
eigars/eandy, books and magazines combined wrth flowers; a pillow 
corsage; a Landy inhaler with flowers inside; flowers with a far. 
which can be used in hot weather; etc. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE MATERNITY PATIENT 

The maternity floor is one place in the hospital where joy is evi- 
dent. New babies, proud fathers and mothers receive congratulatory 
flower anangements by the score. Florists try to convey in their 
flowers the special significance of the occasion and to express ap- 
propriately the good wishes and congratulations of friends and rela- 
tives, who are rarely permitted to visit these floors. 

Baby colors of pink, blue and white are over-worked and bouquets 
of yellow and deeper colors often are more appreciated because they 
are different. Cradles, buggies, bootees and potties are commonly 
used as flower containers. These traditional novelties are appreciated 
by parents of the first baby, but smart florists suggest different items 
for the mother who is a maternity patient for the third or fourth 
time. 

Where the buyer is interested in novelty items instead of an at- 
tractive arrangement which might be sent for any occasion, many 
suggestions can be made. When the baby is a boy, a miniature pair 
of boxing gloves or a catcher’s mit may be attached to the bouquet 
with a card reading, "Congratulations to the new champ.” When 
it is a babv girl, a tinv corsage might be added with a card mentioning 
the daughter’s first corsage. Rattles, teething rings, baby spoons or 
toys may be arranged with the flowers also. 

Manufacturers of potter)', sensing the demand for different nov- 
elties for maternity patients, make a wide variety of containers for 
these flowers. Blocks, carts, bunnies, kittens, milk cups, water bottles, 
clowns, drums, teddy bears and milk bottles are but a few of the 
items made for this purpose, in addition to vases with stork de- 
signs, or nursery rhymes. Madonna vases and cherub figurines are 
also popular. Some of these vases have music boxes built into them 
to play tunes such as “Rocka-Bye Baby” and Brahms’ "Lullaby.” 

Another suggestion is a miniature of the mother’s bouquet for baby 
daughter. The imaginative designer can create appropriate maternity 
arrangements week after week without duplication. The shop in 
which he works will always be a busy place and the shopper will 
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never leave because there is nothing “different" to be had for her 
friend in the hospital. 


TIPS ON DESIGNING AND HANDLING 

There are only a few places in the hospital room 
rangements can be placed. For that 

of place and overhearing. Do not burden the pa rent and nurses 

with any thing too heavy or too large to move easi y. 

When the patient is known by the flonst as one w^o - ’.ke^ 

to receive several bouquets, he should keep a reeord » ^ 

are delivered to enable the designer to 

each time. When the florist knows that many flowers « 

been sent, he should suggest an ““'‘“""''"‘"'^Lbablv receive 
which may be elegant or simple. By contrast .t w.ll probably 

more attention and comment than the ot ers y con 

Flowers uiwuys should be securely arranged and =>"^oreci m hen 

vases. Flower preservatives should be added to the 

card mentioning this and request that water be « 

and daily, and it may also recommend any 

It is not good business to loan or rent vases f 

them up at hospitals. Every arrangement should be well balanced 

so that it will not tip if bmshed by a nurse or v.s.to 

The delivery man's appearance and manner a' g^^tion 

which he handles flowers in hospitals w.ll have a , 

on the shop he represents. The driver shordd 

the front away 3;"^ possible' to deliver hospital 

routine examinations by doctors and nurses,-.n odrer word at dm 

when the staff would prefer to receive them « ^nt enmsTnd 
numbers by the phone to save the dnver s t.m , p 

assist hospital nurses and clerks. "fnr vour 

Attaching a flower to the bouquet w.th a card labeled for you 

favorite nuL" will obtain good will and cooperat.on .n car.ng 
the flowers in the hospital. 
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Use more imagination in decorating blooming plants and use wa- 
terproof pot covers or jardinieres to keep excess water from trickling 
on the furniture. 

Remember, always, that the best advertising comes from the people 
who see beautiful, unusual arrangements. More people see them in 
hospitals than in homes. Not only friends but other patients are in- 
terested in knowing where they originated. 

When several orders for one patient are received at the same time 
and it is known that the patient will be hospitalized for several days, 
suggest spacing the deliveries on different days. 

Fruit combined with flowers is always a welcome change for the 
convalescent. 

Wilted flowers are worse than none at all. Use only fresh flowers 
and be sure the stems are trimmed and placed in water deep enough 
to last, even though the vase is not kept filled to the brim. 

Refrain from using too many flowers which shatter easily, causing 
an hourly wipe*up under the arrangement to keep the room tidyl 

So far as hygiene or health may be concerned, it is not necessary 
to remove flowers or plants from a patient’s room at night except to 
get them out of the way or out of drafts and cold air from open 
windows. The old theory' that they rob the room’s atmosphere of 
oxygen has been proved scientifically to be without basis in fact. 

Patients see their flowers from a reclining position which is entirely 
different from that of the designer standing at his worktable. The 
beauty of tall arrangements and plants is lost to the patient unless 
the flowers face to the front instead of up. 

When facilities are available at the hospital, the driver should 
fill the containers with water on delivery. An alternative would be 
to have extra water in his truck for this purpose. Nurses are often 
too busy to do this before the flowers begin wilting. 

An occasional trip to the hospital by the florist, walking down the 
corridors and glancing into rooms, is a revealing experience. Such 
graphic self-education will lead to improved design, delivery and sale 
of these flowers. 
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Floral decorations at parties, luncheons and dinners for the enter- 
tainment of guests gradually are being accepted as a social necessity. 
The selling of vast quantities of flowers for these special occasions and 
the planning and assembling of these decorations are major activities 
of the retail florist. The ability, equipment, staff, reputation and 
location of flower shops have a definite bearing on their sales of 

flowers for these affairs. 

The informal luncheons and dinners at home for a few friends 
mean everyday orders for florists everywhere. Formal banquets, 
teas, buffet suppers, and parties for large groups in clubs, hotels and 
mansions, though not so numerous, necessitate advance planning 
and buying, and probably account for as much of the sales volume 
for some florists as do the cveiy'day centerpiece orders. 

Because of their prominence, floral decorations arc the subject of 
considerable conversation. The florist s name is invariably nicntionc 
and eomparisons arc made by the guests who discuss the ability an 
work of their florists. Like other trades and professions, florists take 
the spotlight for evaluation. "My florist does things right, or he 
doesn’t take the order”, "His flowers are so expensive”, and ‘Their 
flowers don't last", are but a few typical over-the-teacups remarks^ 
Those innocent statements expressed to friends with a sample of 
the florist's work before their eyes are potent factors m building his 
reputation in one way or the otlier. That reputation is ns mos 
valuable asset-the one thing that influences people in their buying 

more than all the paid advertising. 

That is why the florist interested in a continuing good business 

will not accept an order unless he can do it creditajy. tie 

customer's budget is too low he would prefer to lose the order, for 
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that reason florists have minimum prices on centerpieces and other 
decorations. The variance in the types of shops and their policies 
cause these prices to differ greatly. 


COOPERATION WITH CLXIBS AND HOTELS 

The source of a great number of orders for table decoration is not 
the host or hostess but the manager of the club or hotel handling 
the party. These dining room managers have the opportunity to see 
the work of many florists every week, as they receive flowers ordered 
for luncheons, dinners, etc. They soon determine, in their own minds, 
which florists send in consistently good work. 

They are genuinely interested because the decorations add so 
much to the success of the party. Appropriate flowers, like fine linen, 
silver, china and dining room furnishings, add zest to eating. These 
managers know that the same food tastes better when it is served 
properly with all appointments carefully chosen. The appearance of 
the table is of major importance and much of that responsibility is 
tlie florist’s. 

Solicitation, payment of commissions and gifts of flowers to these 
managers by florists are not so influential in securing their orders 
as are the type of work and cooperation they receive from the 
florist. The florists they patronize when ordering flowers for parties 
are the ones that can be depended upon for fresh flowers, fair prices, 
good designing, punctuality and cooperation. Bribes, commissions 
and gifts mean nothing in comparison to satisfying their customers 
with the complete service they give, including the flowers they buy 
for them. 

The manners, appearance, and interest of the delivery man when 
placing flowers on the tables in these dining rooms and contacting 
the personnel are also important. For larger decorations, the florist 
should send a designer to supeiA'ise their placement and anange- 
ment of the flowers. This attention to detail takes time and costs 
money and must be considered in estimating costs and pricing decora- 
tions. 
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LIABILITY FOR CONTAINERS AND ACCESSORIES 
Most of the floral designs for tables and parties necessitate the use 
of many bowls, candelabra and other accessories or props, borne 
florists have quantities of these items which they rent for parties 
Their use and replacement costs should be included in the prices of 

these decorations. , . , . .i 

This service generally entails the service of picking up P P 
after the parties. Damage caused by handling and dehvery are n 1« 

which the florist assumes. His investment in props is W " 

small one if he sells decorations for many large affairs. It is, however 
a good investment if he uses them and makes thern pay business 
a profit. The properly chosen accessories may add as much to the 

effectiveness of floral decoration as the flowers 

Nothing could be more out of place than unconceal d tin pan 

covered with foil and papier-mache bowls for flowers a a formal 
banquet. Yet, that is common practice in many coniniiim .es. I licsc 

containers should be hidden by flowers ancl foliage; if 

or other good looking bowls should be Incspc.i n. bovls o 

this kind could well be included with the flowers or better 

rented for these occasions. . rtm<;inn 

The importance of using accessories appropriate ° 

and suitable for the flowers is frequently "’‘''‘"’'“f ‘ 

It is true that flowers are beautiful m themselves, bu i 
attractive they are in the harmonious company of the right 

tainers and accessories! , , . .1 ...1, flnrici to 

Because many hostesses arc conscious of this icy 

use their bowls, epergnes and candelabra for parties f 

thing he might have in stock. A clear understanding ™ ‘''<= 

for loss or damage to these pieces, some o icni (-ustomcr 

may be irreplaceable, should always be made ^o„osio.. 

Even the greatest precaution rnay j ;esponsible 

or cracks on fine silver or cr)'Stal. 1 he flo V nt have nrotcctivc 

in case of theft and breakage, for wh.c P^J.^ ,,, 

insurance, unless he has an agreement 

liability. 
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TABLE DECORATIONS 

When selling flowers for a table decoration, except when the hostess 
is arranging her own, the first things the florist wants to know are 
how many persons are to be seated, and the dimensions and shape of 
the table. His suggestions for the design would be different for a 
round or oval table than for a rectangular or long, narrow banquet 
table. 

For large parties at hotels and clubs he can quickly estimate the 
size of the table from the number of guests, i.e., for each guest, 
a foot of table length where they are seated on both sides, ^^en 
they are seated on only one side, as in the case of the speaker’s 
table, two feet are allowed for each person. Sometimes the tables 
are U-shape or T-shape for large groups of people, and he should 
ascertain from the club or hotel the exact dimensions and seating 
arrangement, unless his customer knows. 

The width of these tables is usually from thirty to forty-two 
inches. When the tables are of the minimum width, the types of 
appropriate decoration are considerably limited. For some parties, 
a table of double width, almost five feet, is used, allowing a 
breadth of several feet of open space down the table to be decorated. 
Frequently, the guests at large parties are seated at separate tables 
for four, six or eight, which presents an entirely different problem. 

When the table size and seating arrangement are known, the next 
question is that of the occasion. Ascertaining whether it will be in- 
formal or formal, luncheon or dinner, at home or otherwise, and the 
reason for the party is necessary to make appropriate suggestions for 
the decoration. 

An informal ladies’ bridge luncheon, a church auxiliary tea, a an- 
nouncement party, a stag dinner, a banquet of a convention, a trous- 
seau tea, a farewell dinner to a couple sailing abroad, a bridal shower, 
a testimonial dinner for a man elected to office, a buffet supper for a 
company’s employees, a cocktail part)' for a group of newly weds, a 
baby shower, a party for a couple celebrating a wedding anniversary, 
a birthday dinner, a deb part)’, a luncheon for teenage girls or a party 
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for pre-school children, — all of these are occasions which might re- 
quire the decorations. The mention of any one of them will set the 
mind of an imaginative florist in motion picturing decorations, each 
distinct and appropriate to the occasion. 

After knowing the plans for tables, the occasion and kind of 
party, the florist should know about its setting. 1 he size of the 
room, its colors and decoration will influence his choice of flowers 
and design. The hour of the party and the lighting in the room 
are important. For tlie daytime affair, flowers in pastel colors, includ- 
ing lavenders and blues, might be effective, but at night under arti- 
ficial light they would lose much of their beauty. 

Table decorations should nevei inconvenience the guests or ser\'ice 
of food. Nothing is more annoying than ferns hanging in the soup 
or sticking to the butter. Flowers too tall and wide may result in 
their being removed from the table because guests tire of stretch- 
ing their necks and shifting positions to sec the persons opposite 
them. 


TEA AND BUFFET TABLES 

When guests arc not seated at the tabic from which food is served, 
the florist should plan a decoration of entirely different proportions 
Such an arrangement should be more dominating and much taller, 
because it is seen by guests in a standing position as they approach 
to be served. 

For the tea table, used most generally in a home, epergnes, spread- 
ing bowls, large compotes, footed bowls or wine coolers arc fre- 
quently used for flowers in tall, fountainlike spreading arrangements. 
The flowers and their design should be chosen to harmonize with 
the room and table proportions. The same would apply to buffet 
tables for the party at home. 

When the party is large and given at a club or hotel, the buffet 
table is considerably larger. Sometimes there arc several tables, one 
for punch and beverages, one for hors d oeuvres and others for t ic 
main course and dessert. These tables should all be decorated in a 
harmonious scheme of color and design. Some of the tables may be 
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dominated by can-ed ice figures and fancy food designs executed by 
the chefs, with the flowers given a secondary position to accent them 
with color. 

These tables are most generally skirted or boxed with cloths to the 
floor. This expanse of plain white cloth should be relieved with 
swags of foliage and flower clusters. Such decorations are most ef- 
fective and should always be mentioned by the florist when discussing 
plans with the hostess. 

The rooms engaged for these buffet dinners and suppers may also 
require other decoration to lend them atmosphere by emphasizing 
the theme or motif of the party. Tall arrangements, plaques or shields 
of foliages and flowers hung on the walls often are used witliout 
usurping crowded floor space. 

THE speaker's TABLE 

Business groups at luncheon or dinner meetings usually have a long 
head table on a platform for the speaker, officers and distinguished 
guests. This table is generally featured with floral decorations even 
though other tables arc devoid of flowers. The florist should always 
remember the function of this table, that of honoring guests and 
presenting the program. 

Obviously, flowers should not hide the people seated at the head 
table. The anangements should be low, and, since only half of the 
table is used for food ser\ice, these may also be quite spreading. 
Some of the flowers might well cascade over the front side of the 
table. That area emphasized by the long plain white table cloth to 
the floor is most conspicuous. This othcr\visc barren space should 
be utilized as a background for the floral decorations at that table. 
Flowers cascading over the front side, swags, festoons and garlands 
are appropri.ite treatments. 

Flickering candles on the speaker’s table, unless they are in tall 
holders, hinder the vision of all guests at such an affair. When used, 
candles should be well spaced and featured primarily at the extreme 
ends of tlie table. Where tall flower arrangements would be effective. 
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they too should be placed at the ends with low arrangements m 
between them. 

SOME HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 

Be sure to use waterproof containers on fine tables and linens. 

Do not use wire around a bowl or container to hold chicken wire 
or Sno-Pak in place. Resulting rust spots on linen will cause serious 
complaints. Use Curly-Q or rubber-covered wire, instead, or bett 
still, use Beal’s clips to anchor the wire mesh, or se ect a con am 
which will not need this extra wire. Pin-h-pc flower holders are 
fine, but always be certain they arc fastened securely with modeling 

For the long table, a series of smaller arrangements is usually 

more effective than one long centerpiece. 

Small corsages or boutonnieres for the guests at a 
table may be used for decoration by placing ^ 
foliage. Candlesticks tied with the same flowers lend hcig i 

Tail slender vases may be used advantageously at a 
because the flowers arc high enough to permit cross a > 
t *0 

‘Tt'is of utmost importance that table decorations 
portion to the shape and size of the table. A tmy ecu i 
the huge table is bad, but better than the one too arg 
table, Lause the guests still have room for then food on the 

Flowers arranged inside of glass domes, cylinders or large brandy 
inhalers may offer a pleasing variation lor decoration on the 

‘^For every party, try to follow a theme or motif in decoration to 

fit the occasion. ^ 

In large dining rooms and ballrooms, flowers 
bold in color, are much more decorative than dainty p . ^ 

Asymmetrical lines in design can be used to create more interest 
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and beaut)' on many tables than the usual symmetrical centerpiece 
in radiating lines. 

When an odd number of guests are being seated, the decoration 
may be placed at the end of the table opposite the hostess. A taller 
arrangement can be used for this purpose. 

The florist who completes his work for a party while guests are 
arriving causes the hostess embarrassment, which may result in loss of 
her patronage. Decorations should always be finished well in advance 
of party time. Punctuality on any timed order is a business obliga- 
tion which should never be taken lightly, regardless of the size of 
the order. A florists’s word on a promised delivery time should be 
as good as his bond. 

Never oversell a customer with flowers for everyday use on her 
table. The weekly sale of a few flowers is much better than the 
semiannual sale of an extravagant bouquet. 

White flowers are most effective when used alone or in combina- 
tions with only one other color. 

The centerpiece on the average table should not be more than 
twelve to fifteen inches in height. 

In selling table decorations, sell completed designs, not just twelve 
or eighteen flowers. 

When novelties are used with flowers on a table, be sure they are 
harmonious with the occasion and the furnishings. Kitchen utensils 
in a shower centerpiece would be out of place with bone china, Shef- 
field silver and cuh^’ork linen but very much at home with a burlap, 
homespun or checked table cloth and earthenware dishes. 

It is not necessary to use oblong containers to make long center- 
pieces. 

The focal point in table designs generally should be repeated on 
each side of the centerpiece. Best effects are gained by grouping 
colors and flower varieties to avoid a spotted salt and pepper look. 

When cornucopias, swans or other novel containers are used, the 
flowers should follow the line and design of these holders. 

Combinations of fruits and vegetables with flowers are most effec- 
tive for table decorations. Gourds, Indian com, hedge apples, wheat. 
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cattails, bittersweet and pumpkins are ideal for this use in the fall. 
Watermelons and canteloupe when split can be utilized as clever 
Bower holders. The flower stems impaled into the meat of the 
melons will stay in place and absorb moisture to keep a good length 
of time. The possibilities in combinations of seasonal foliages, fruits 
and vegetables are too numerous to outline in detail. 

Always avoid the combination of too many colors or varieties of 
flowers in one centerpiece except in closely bunched Victorian and 
colonial bouquets. A few flowers properly arranged may be more 

effective than dozens. 

Remember that the talent of unusual artistic design is as valuable 
as flowers themselves. Giving away good style and talent is poor 
business. Designers in other trades charge more for st) c t an 

materialsl 


XL ^ Funeral and Memorial Flowers 


The deep-rooted custom of sending flowers to funerals as an ex- 
pression of sympathy to the family and as a memorial tribute to 
the deceased has made this category* of special occasion buying the 
largest in most flower shops. Whether this custom will prevail to the 
same extent in future years depends on the florist and on public re- 
action to his work. As yet no medium has been discovered to ex- 
press the deep feelings of persons better than flowers, idealistic in 
their spiritual signiflcance of Iife» beauty and hope. 

The beauty of flowers which are full of religious symbolism, gives 
them added importance and meaning at funerals. Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow referred to flowers as "emblems of our own resurrection, 
emblems of a bright and better land." The Reverend Henry Ward 
Beecher said, "Flowers may beckon toward us, but the\' speak toward 
Heaven and God." The poet, William W^ordsworth, said: "The 
meanest flower tliat grows can give thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears.” Edgar A. Guest expressed it this way: 

Til rough the black earth I can see 
Beauty’ coining back to me. 

Life in blossom shall unfold, 

Red and pink and yellow gold! 

Tlius my tulips in the spring 
Prove the faith to which I cling. 

Those quotations arc but a few which we, as florists, often forget 
in our e\’eryday work with flowers for funerals. The thoughts ex- 
pressed in our work go deeper than dollars, profits and showmanship. 
Remembering these thoughts will help us to create more beautiful 
designs and give greater sen’ice to our customers and to the com- 
munity in which we live. 

3C8 
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TAKING THE ORDER 

In handling the sale of flowers for funerals by telephone or in per- 
son, the florist should find out the sex and age of the deceased befo 
he recommends the kind and color of flower or t^'pe of de^gn. The 
funeral tribute should be appropriately chosen. Flowers se ected o 

an infant would be pastel and small in size, whereas 

who was active and of middle age would be brighter and bolder and 

sueeesting the types of designs and best deliver)' tnne for the funeral 
pl'ce rof utmost importance. The customers preference fin cer am 

flowers and designs should, of course, be followed “ 

entirely inappropriate. A few diplomatic ciuencs and some alternate 

suggestions will generally lead to a better choice. 

Accurate information, such as the name of the /."d ' « 

and place of the service, must be obtairred and verified b, compari 

son with published funeral notices. 

The relationship of the customer with the deceased and v i h t le 

family can be of great assistance to the florist in making 1 e ale In 
man/ eases, the customer does n— bow 

and wants help in choosing his tribute. »voukl 

would want something more expressive of the 
a casual acquaintance. A group of business associates ^ 
a more important oflering for their fellow worker than uorild 

individual who was once befriended by m inv in- 

The question of cost comes into the sale fairly car y ■ 
stances The customer nught have a definite amount in mind and 

would be interested in hearing only wliat con r 
price. Others often inquire, •'How inueli won d “ 

nice spray?" The florist approach then is 

ideas as to what constitutes real nice . ittractivc 

for the florist to say that he tries to make every- ^ 

as possible and that a few flowers may mean as " ^ 

might also add that the average popular prices for funeral pieces 
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range from $7.50 to $15.00, but that one could be smaller or larger. 
The undecided purchaser will generally choose the average, but 
might have paid only $5.00 had the salesperson said, “We make 
sprays from $5.00 up.” 

Most florists have minimum prices on funeral designs, just as 
they do on corsages, bridal bouquets, centerpieces, etc. Each in- 
dividual flower shop must decide its own minimum. If a florist can 
make a spray for $3.00 which pleases his customers, it is his privilege 
to continue the practice, whether he is making a fair profit or not. If 
that work does not please the public, the practice will not last long. 
The low-price shops have a place in all communities and their com- 
petition is good for all florists. 

When a large number of flowers are being ordered for one service, 
the florist miglit suggest to customers that some be sent to the home 
in arrangements. These are appropriate before or after the service 
and are appreciated, because they seem more personal. 

Occasionally a customer will choose certain flowers primarily be- 
cause of tlicir good keeping qualities. Tliis is true of gladioli, car- 
nations and chiysanthcniums. A florist should always be candid in 
telling a customer what to expect from flowers when they are out 
of water and subject to drafts and heat. lie should in no case mis- 
represent the facts or mislead a customer. Promising a design of red 
rosebuds and delivering one made of open red roses is as unethical 
as using asters for an order specifying delphinium. 

'I'lic funeral work of florists has been termed the “bread and 

butter of the industry. That may be true if reference is made to 

sales \ohniie, but, if it means that stale week-old flowers are used, 

it is an insult. I he term, funeral flowers, may be properly applied 

to stock developed to its most beautiful stage or to short or weak- 

slcmmcd flowers, which arc perfect for some designs. The term 

should never be used to describe flowers which are ready for the trash 
heap. 

The greatest fault of some florists is that of selling wilted, old 
blooms in funeral pieces, because they feel they will not be noticed 
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or returned. Getting by with such unfair tactics is the greatest 
blemish to our industry and causes more doubt on the part of the 
public than can be offset by ethical florists. Yet these unethical 
florists often are loudest in asking for florists organizations to assist 
them in preventing "Please omit flowers’ notices. 

In many shops, most of the funeral orders are open; that is, the 
choice of flowers, colors, and often the design, is left to the florist. 
That confidence deserves, in return, the best judgment and con- 
scientious service a florist can give. 

CARDS AND TAGS 

The signature card attached to each funeral piece is valuable to the 
bereaved family. On all telephone and telegraph orders, the florist 
writes these cards for his customers, unless he has their engra\ed 
personal cards on file. That these cards be written neatly and legibly 
with full names is fundamental. It is a favor and convenience to 
the family when they send out their thank you notes or acknowledg- 
ments. 

Many florists also include a complete description of the flowers 
used for the order on the back of each card. This should be done for 
identification of the piece at the chapel when the card is rcmo\c . t 
also gives the family information enabling them to mention specific 
flowers when thanking the senders. Ibis practice also saves time 
for the mortician, who records the flower list for each funera , anc 
it prevents errors he might innocently make in naming owers or 

colors. , , , 1 M 

The envelopes or tags holding these cards should be a ec wi 
the full name of the deceased and address of the service. Glassmc 
envelopes often are used, so that the cards may be read without re- 
moving them. ... 

Methods of attaching these cards vary in different common, be 
snd shops. Some arc pinned to ribbons or flowers, ot lers arc 
on with string or narrow ribbon, and others arc attache ^ ^ 
wire. Sometimes they may be attached to a wooden pic m p 
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into a design which with a slight tug may be removed without 
danger of harming any of the flowers. For the convenience of the 
morticians in any locality, florists should use a uniform method. 

DELIVERY 

Most of the flowers for funerals are delivered two to three hours 
prior to the ser\'ice to insure their freshness and still to allow suf- 
flcient time for the mortician to place them. When the body is lying 
in state or in a slumber room a few days before burial, some flowers 
especially baskets and urns are sent then. Other designs of good last- 
ing quality are also sent a day or two early. These flowers will have 
scrsed their full purpose even though they become wilted by funeral 
time, when many others replace them. Customs in various sections 
of the country differ greatly, and the florists' work is governed ac- 
cordingly. For example, burial in many of the southern states is the 
day following death, which means a rush of work without much 
notice for the florist. 

At towns where there is only one florist, a funeral of good size 
is a strain on his capacity. Extra help is called in, and often florists 
from tlie area go to his assistance. Although the hardships, lack of 
space and help, and the rush to get sufficient stock create real prob- 
lems, that florist has a real advantage which florists at large cities 
miss. As he has practically all of the orders, he is able to plan the 
entire floral setting, an opportunity to make flowers at funerals 
more beautiful, harmonious, expressive and appropriate. 

I’he rules and rituals of the various religious faiths also influence 
the deliver)' time and the use of flowers at funerals. For example, 
members of the Catholic faith hold a rosaiy' serx’ice at the funeral 
chapel or home on the evening prior to a morning church ceremony. 
Flowers are used at the rosar)- and burial, but are not taken into the 
church. Some Jewish Orthodox congregations do not use flowers at 
the religious rites, while others do. Jewish Reformed church members, 
however, use flowers as do most members of Protestant churches. 
In any case, it is good etiquette to send flowers to the bereaved 
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family in mourning. Sometimes these expressions of sympathy sent 

to the home are gifts of food instead of flowers 

Usually funeral flowers are delivered to the place whe e the body 
is mrng but when the sersace is to be held at a church or chapel 
other than that of the mortician, all flowers, except those sent early, 
dehvld to the church. At large funerals, of -n kiimvn persons 

where there are numerous flower orders, the 
call the mortician for instructions as to when and 

family would prefer to have the ,vill 

The way funeral flowers are handled by the Bo t s dr e w 

have a ereat deal to do with tl.eir appearance at the 

care wiU also set a good example for the personnel 

at the chapel. A florist who has several sizable ' 

should offer to assist the funeral director in arra i g g 

and moving them to the cemetery. Pohte 

clothes should be voluntarily imposed on any flmi 1 > 

who enters a funeral home, church or "“"f' ' f " 

he can do to show his respect for the dignity and seriousness 

occasion. 

TYPES OF FUNERAI- OtFERINCS 
Tlie kinds of floral arrangements and designs 

funeral are numerous, althougli most or ers are spravs 

kets. Wreaths, blooming plants, plaques, signifying 

on easels, hearts, pillows, sheafs, and ^ate 

lodge, club or trade affiliations, arc a so v-icml chair 

des^ns such as the harp, open Bible, gates 

and broken wheel were popular in years pas an claborate- 

in some localities. They have lost favor because of their 

ness, morbidity and high cost. rorMin flower dc- 

The sty-le and prevailing taste of the l"’’^ on Uen^ for other 

signs at funerals change as do styles ‘A trends of taste 

things. The florist is instrumental in guiding 

and stimulating public demand for flowers of improved design. 
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is accomplished through educational selling, promotion, publicity and 
advertising. 

Sprays are popular because they give the customer a good show- 
ing for his money and because they lend themselves to convenient 
arrangement when hung on stands, walls and mouldings to form 
a background setting for the funeral service. These sprays may be 
designed in a number of ways but usually are made by t)'ing the 
flower stems or by picking them into a base of St)'rofoam, Sno-Pak 
or moss. 

In some communities, baskets are preferred and far outrank in 
number the sprays at funerals. They are desirable because the flowers 
keep longer, being arranged in water. They may be sent earlier, to 
give the family an opportunity to use them more completely and 
to appreciate them fully. The general use of baskets at funerals 
has caused a problem of the florists' own making in some places. 
Tliis is the practice of lending baskets, easels or vases for funeral 
flowers. 

Containers and accessories should never be lent or rented for use 
witli flowers sent as gifts. It creates an embanassing, misunderstood 
situation that is costly to the florist. If a florist wishes to rent these 
things to the customer who uses them, that is all right, but it is 
objectionable wlicn they are sent to a third party as a gift. In no 
case, should baskets or accessories be picked up without a definite 
agreement with the purchaser and a notice to the recipient. To do 
otherwise is a case of plain theft, and as such has been upheld by 
courts of law, with generous allowances for damages in addition. 
In other words, the baskets, easels, frames, etc., sold with flowers 
for a funeral become the property of the family of the deceased. 
Gathering up these used items at cemeteries after funerals and re- 
selling them is the lowest form of unethical, debased business pro- 
cedure any florist could possibly practice. 

\\ reaths, crosses and other designs are returning to more favorable 
use because of the monotony and nondescript numbers of sprays 
and baskets at funerals. Florists who are sincerely interested in 
pleasing their customers and impressing the recipients with out- 
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standingly beautiful work are suggesting pieces which are out of the 
ordinary, such as circular sunburst sprays on easels handsome 
wreaths, crosses, hearts and more carefully designed baskets and 

^^iTdoing this they are also using fresher flowers, sturdier constrac- 
tion, more appropriate foliage, and better ribbon and other acces- 
sories. Nothing detracts more from the rich beauty of flowers than 
cheap, sleazy metalline ribbon. A few loops of good satin or taffeta 
are no more expensive and give a better showing and richer effeet 

than yards of poor-quality ribbon. 

The use of gold letters and script on nbbon to indicate the nam 

of the sender or his relationship to the deceased is losing ground 

and will probably not be done in a few years. Aside from being gaudy 

and ostentatious, the practice often smacks of commercialism. Gold 

lettering reading “Neighbors”, or “Local No. 9000 , or Employees 

of the llank Company” mean no more than „ Look what we 

sent” On family pieces labeled, “lather", ' mother , sister , aunt 

etc., they serve no real purpose unless they fill a sentimental wish 

of the family. The suggestion that these letters detract from the 

beauty of a floral piece is generally sufficient to discourage their use. 

When they arc used at specific requests an added charge should 

be made for the materials and labor involved. 

THE FAMILY FLOWERS 

The flowers for the casket are usually furnished by the immediate 
family of the deceased. Their choice of flowers and design is of en 
determined in group conference with the florist at the ^''op or the 
family's home. When a family member phones to say that they 
would like to discuss flowers for the service, the florist should offer 
to go to the residence if it would be a convenience to the family. 
Any direct solicitation of this order is always considered obnoxious. 

■^he funeral plans and family wishes should guide the florist m his 
recommendations. He, of course, will conscientiously refrain froin 
taking advantage of the family's emotional state of mind in selling 
these flowers. The price should be determined by circumstances. 
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such as the number of participating relatives, their preferences in 
design and kind of flowers, and their financial status. 

I'hc color of the casket, the colors of the dress worn in case the 
deceased is a woman, and the personal preferences of the family 
should be taken into consideration. Whether the casket will be open 
during the scr\'ice, whether it is full couch or half, and whether burial 
or cremation will immediatelv follow the ser\’ice are all questions 
which should influence the florist in making suggestions. These 
flowers should suit tlie personality of the deceased as much as 
possible. 

The casket piece may take the form of a double spray, a pall, 
a blanket, a scarf, a cross, a garland, a sheaf, etc. The simplest sheaf 
design may be as effective and appropriate as a blanket of roses and 
orchids. \ scarf about eighteen inches wide and four feet long, 
designed of iv\- tendrils or other foliage, with a cluster of flowers, 
laid diagonally across a beautiful metallic casket may be in better 
taste than a full blanket. I'he mortician will appreciate the case 
with which it can be handled and take pride in the fact that a 
casket worth more than a thousand dollars is not covered entirely 
by a few dollars worth of flowers and foliage. 

'I'lic cross design mav be prefened for its religious symbolism. 
\Miitc flowers or foliages with a contrasting cluster in the center or 
at the base are most often used. 

At niilitaiy funerals, the casket is flag-draped, and the family gen- 
erally .selects a design which is placed at the head of the casket or 
displayed behind it. I’his may take the form of a wreath, spray, 
cross, or other design. Pieces of this kind are frequently sent by 
relatiscs outside of the immediate family. 

A corsage for the pillow, hand or shoulder is frequently used for 
women and is sent b\- rclatiscs or \er\- close friends. Grandchildren 

4 ^ 

or oilier relatives may wish to send something personal and more 
intimate than an ordinan- wreath or basket. A small heart of flowers, 
a corsage, or a dainty cluster or garland of flowers might be fastened 
to the inside lining of the casket cover to answer their wish and at 
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the same time relieve the severe blank feeling of that area of tufted 
fabric. 

Sometimes the family desires a casket piece for use a day or two 
prior to the service, to be replaced by a duplicate or different piece 
on the day of the funeral. The use of water picks and Sno-Pak 
for the flowers may prolong their life sufficiently to obviate the 
necessity of replacement. In every case, the florist should be sure 
that there are no wilted flowers on the casket at the time of the 
service. 

The flowers used on the casket should not be tall. They should 
be low and hug the shape of the casket. If they are too tall, they 
will become broken and disarranged, because they will not clear the 
door of the hearse when the casket is moved for burial. Mowers 
should not drape down so far on the side of the casket that they 
interfere with the handles and the pallbearers. Furthermore, the 
piece should be so constructed that it will not easily slip out of 
place or scratch or mar cither the cloth, wood or metallic finish of 
a casket. Rubber-covered anns on casket saddle frames arc made to 
use as foundations for these designs. Protruding picks and wires, 
and damp moss or Sno-Pak may cause serious damage, unless an ap- 
propriate finish of protective material is fastened to the underside 
of the caskctpiece 

COOPERATION WITH MORTICIANS 

Florists and morticians arc cooperating more closely than ever in 
working out their mutual problems of handling, displaying and car- 
ing for flowers at funerals. The constructive criticism, assistance and 
good will of the mortician are as important to the florist as flower 
orders for funerals. 

Some of these problems are as follows: 

1. Standardizing tags or cards to avoid errors in delivery and receiving. 

2. Providing adequate space for receiving and displaying flowers. 

3. Preventing damage to caskets and floors. 

4. Recording floral pieces. 
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5. Describing the flowers on back of cards or envelopes. 

6. Caring for the flowers in funeral homes. 

7. Agreeing on preferred t)'pes of flower containers and hangers for de- 
signs and sprays. 

8. Deciding on best times for delivery of flowers. 

9. Transporting of flowers to place of service and burial. 

10. Resisting the "please-omit-notices” by making flowers more effective 
in design and more adaptable for display. 

The funeral director is occasionally asked by the family to order 
their flowers and add the cost to his bill. This is often the case when 
the family are unacquainted at the city or has no preference among 
florists. The mortician, interested primarily in pleasing the family, 
will order the flowers from the florist he considers the best. His ex- 
perience in receiving and displaying the work of many shops makes 
him a good judge. He will often phone that florist and ask him to 
talk to the family, have it select the flowers and decide on the price, 
which he will add to the bill, and he will pay the florist if that is 
the desire of the relatives. In other cases, he will order the flowers 
and arrange all details. 

Some florists solicit this patronage from funeral homes and pay 
commissions on these orders. At some small towns, where there is 
no florist, the undertaker acts as agent for the florist at another city. 
^V^^cn he takes the orders, makes the collections, etc., payment of 
commissions would be proper, as it is with any agent. 

PLEASE OMIT NOTICES 

The increased number of requests for no flowers printed in funeral 
notices the past few years has caused grave concern in the minds of 
industry- leaders and florists everywhere. “Please omit flowers” has 
been used most often at the request of families who are prominent 
in social and business life. 

The request has never been used because people do not like or 
appreciate flowers; in most cases, they want flowers and accept those 
sent in spite of the request, and, in addition, buy flowers themselves 
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to give the desired floral baclcground and atmosphere. In some cases, 
they make the request from unselfish motives, to relieve people who 
feel obligated to send flowers. The request, however, seems cold and 
is baffling to real friends of the family, who are anxious to send 

flowers to express their sympathy and respect. 

In other cases, the motive of the family is to limit the avalanche 
of flowers which descends in case of the death of a prominent in- 
dividual. Too much of any good thing, including flowers, may be a 
burden and inconsistent with the conservative good taste of a family 


who rebel at any lavish display or waste. 

These feelings arc the underlying reasons back of the “please omit 
requests of many families and are understandable and seem logical to 
florists and morticians alike. They arc, however, alert to point out 
to a family the embarrassment and confusion which result. Emily 
Post says that while the “please omit” notice relieves one from the 
obligation of sending flowers, members of the family or intimate 

friends may send flowers if they wish to do so. 

Wlrcrc the request is made for memorial donations to some charity 
instead of sending flowers to the funeral, florists arc justified in 
calling attention to the unfair discrimination against flowers. I he 
request for donations to specific charities is proper, but the phrase, 
“instead of”, is unfair, wlrcthcr it refers to flowers, entertainment, 
food or anything else. Whenever this is sanely and fairly explained, 
the charitable group and their supporters cease using any discrimina- 


tion in raising these funds. 

'I’lic old argument that flowers arc noncssciitial and wasteful is as 
ridiculous as saying that modern civilization’s high standard of living 
is unnccessarj-. Many o( the finer tilings of life, onr customs, and 
inventions would be discarded were such reasoning carried to its 
logical extreiiic. ICnihahning, caskets, vaults, grave markers, music, 
etc would be all cast aside. It can never be said that flowers do not 
serve a real purpose. A few funerals without any flowers at all would 
make the strongest arguments to stop the spotty trend m favor of 


pleasc-omit-flowers. 
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Local and national florists’ organizations, interested in public re- 
lations and close cooperation with morticians and clergymen, are 
studying other means of solving this problem. So far the only real 
solution seems to be improved designing of fresh flowers and better 
scr\'ice by all florists on funeral orders. Open hostility and publicity 
would lead to greater loss to the industry in good will and sales 
than all the “please omit” notices for years to come. If the cure is 
more harmful than the ailment, it should not be used. 

The time, energy and money spent in tr^'ing to solve this problem 
might better be used in channels to promote flower sales for home 
use and in continued improvement of all phases of our business, in- 
cluding the funeral orders. The florist, alarmed at restrictions to the 
use of his merchandise at funerals, has no need to worry as long 
as he continually tries to improve his flowers and service, and as 
long as the total flower consumption continues to increase each year. 

MEMORIAL FLOWERS 

Quantities of flowers are used to decorate graves, mausoleums and 
diurch altars in tribute to the memory of deceased relatives for years 
and years after the burial. This custom, as old as civilization itself, 
is another example of the sentiment and symbolism attached to 
flowers. 

Anniversaries, birthdays, holy days of some faiths, including Easter 
and Christmas, and Memorial Day are some of the occasions for 
which memorial flowers are used. Fresh flowers in various designs, 
as well as artificial flowers, are sold for this purpose. Cemetery vases 
arranged with fresh flowers and blooming plants are most popular 
in some areas. In some shops located near cemeteries, this work con- 
stitutes the main part of their business. 

Regulations, particularly those of the newer memorial park ceme- 
teries, prohibit the planting of shrubs, trees and flowers and restrict 
erection of certain memorial markers, because perpetual care and 
landscaping are provided with the sale of the lots. 

Many orders for these flowers require their delivery to cemeteries 
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by the florist. Locating the grave often presents a problem where 
there is no office on the premises. Some of the cemeteries have re- 
ceiving offices and place the flowers themselves. 

Wreaths of prepared foliages and seed pods are popular for their 
lasting qualities. Cycas, oak, magnolia, galax, ruscus and evergreens 
are fashioned into wreaths, with clusters of fresh flowers, cones, seed 

pods or artificial flowers. 

Many churches have altar flowers contributed by various members 
each week in memory of loved ones. This appeals to families, be- 
cause the flowers are performing a service to the congregations. The 
flowers are sometimes taken to the cemetery after the Sunday serv- 
ice or are distributed to shut-in members of the congregation. A 
printed notice in the church bulletin usually states that the flowers 
were donated to the memory of a deceased member. Cooperation 
with altar guilds, clergymen, cemetery custodians and officials will 
make the work of every florist easier and more acceptable. 


HINTS TO DESIGNERS 

Dark colors such as violet, purple, deep blue and maroon do not 
show up effectively in dimly lighted chapels. Combined with white 
or pale shades, these flowers take on more brilliancy. White flowers 
and those of pale or brilliant hues are never lost or too subdued 

to show in a floral display. 

When the color preference of the family is known, use that 
color and others wliich harmonize in as many pieces as possible 
Wreaths with spreading clusters of spike flowers, such as delphin- 
ium and snapdragon, are most often badly disarranged by the tune 

they reach the cemeters'. 

Baskets and vases with substantial bases, to prevent tipping and 

spilling of water, should always be used. . , ^ 

Most flowers used in funeral sprays should be wired. Green wire 

is preferable, because it docs not glisten conspicuous y. 

Refrain from using boards as foundations for funeral sprays. 
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They cannot he hung or pierced from the back to display on the 
mortician’s racks and screens. 

An easel should always be in good proportion to the design it 
holds. The green wire easels are preferred by many designers, be- 
cause they are inconspicuous. 

All designs and sprays should be neatly finished on the back. Pro- 
truding wire and picks are dangerous to handle and harmful to sur- 
faces with which they come in contact. 

Set pieces such as pillows, wreaths and emblems, do not lose 

their identity in a large floral display. 

The expensive funeral piece may be more appreciated for its ele- 
gance than size. For large funerals, small designs of lovelier flowers 
should be used. 

Red flowers at a man’s funeral are always appropriate. Dainty, 
lacy greens combined with them are not nearly so effective as heavier 
foliages, such as salal, laurel or camellia leaves. 

Loosely tied knots on the ends of satin ribbons give an attractive 
finish to bows used on funeral designs. 

Solid flower designs in crosses and wreaths should be full and 
rounded, not skimpy and flat in effect. 

Sweetheart roses or other daint)’ flowers in graceful strands sewed 
to net make effective coverings for children’s caskets. 

A garland of tiny rosebuds in a swag effect is a good design to pin 
on the satin lining of a casket cover. A miniature heart or cross 
may also be made of small flowers. 

The three upper portions of a cross should all be of the same 
length and size. 

White pieces for a funeral have character and distinctiveness. 
Remember that a customer asking for a blanket may in reality be 
referring to a piece for the casket, not usually a blanket design as 
florists know it. Wreaths and sprays are also confused. 

A solid wreath of statice, heather or celosia is most attractive, and 
will dry and last a long time. Clusters of other flowers may be added 
for the service and removed when they wilt on the grave. 

Ribbons are more effective in a funeral design if their loops are 
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interspersed with flowers in a funeral design. Otherwise they look 

like something added, but not belonging to it. 

All the rules of color and balance in designing are as important 

to funeral work as any other. 

Good construction is fundamental. t,- i. 

Never forget that flowers themselves and the manner m which 

florists present them are the best ads for the industry. 



XLI ^ Holidays in the Flower Shop 


The word holiday means anything but leisure rime to the florist, as 
it just spells hard work. The holidays referred to are New Year’s 
Day, St. Valentine's day, Easter, Mother’s Day, Memorial Day, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. The only real holidays for most florists 
are the Fourth of July and Labor Day, when they can close shop 
because they are not flower-buying occasions. 

The seven major flower holidays have more significance than big 
sales volume to the florist. They are the only da)-s some of his 
customers enter the shop. Like the preacher and his parishioners on 
Easter and Christmas, the florist meets flower buyers who seem only 
vaguely familiar to him. Those persons judge the florist, his service, 
prices and merchandise on the basis of those annual holiday expe- 
riences. Pleasing a customer at almost any other time would be easy 
in comparison and much more likely to result in his becoming a 
regular customer and flower buyer in between holidays. 

The purpose of this chapter is to outline methods a florist may 
adopt to ease the stress and strain of holiday work. 

HOLIDAY RECORDS 

The greatest aid to a florist in making plans for a holiday is the 
record of his experiences for that day in previous years. These 
records should be compiled shortly after each holiday and filed 
with the pertinent summaries of past holidays. Trusting to memory 
and referring only to sales totals are haphazard and unbusinesslike 
practices. 

The first and most important information to record is a list of 
all purchases for the week. This should include plants, cut flowers 
and all special accessories, quantities, varieties, colors, cost prices and 
dates received. For Christmas, where decorative materials are sold in 

384 
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quantities all month, the record of purchases should include those 
items. 

Notations should be made opposite each of these items to indicate 
which were sold out completely and how many were carried over 
and dumped. In case of non-perishable materials, a record of the 
quantities stored away for the next year will be a great help in 
buying. If purchases on some items were inadequate to meet the 
demand, the shortage so noted may prevent a reoccurrence. 

A list giving the number of sales of corsages, plants, arrange- 
ments, centerpieces, wreaths, etc., and the dollar volume is also help- 
ful in anticipating holiday needs. 

A rosier giving the names of extra helpers employed for these 
rush days and the number of days and hours they worked is also 
a great convenience. A record of the working hours of each person, 
noting also whether the sales and deliver^' help was adequate, is also 
valuable. The extra cars used for deliver)- and weather conditions as 
they affected sales and deliveries should be mentioned for each day. 
Neglect in keeping this information may vitally affect the service or 
create unnecessary expense. Rating these helpers as to ability and 
attitude may be worthwhile if there arc many given such periodic 
employment. 

A record of the advertising, promotional and publicity efforts used 
prior to holidays is indispensable to the florist. 1 hat record should 
have attached to it copies of the ads used, the dates of publication 
and costs, as well as samples of direct-mail releases. Special window 
and outdoor displays, theater and radio advertising, and car ads, 
and their effect on the sales and shop traffic should be described. 

Notes on the special decorations installed for clubs, churches, 
stores and hotels, with brief descriptions, including the prices will 
make those sales and the planning of them much easier the following 
year. 


BUYING 

It takes careful thought and analysis to buy stock for holidays. Most 
of these purchases must be made weeks in advance to be sure of 
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having the necessary flowers and supplies. Wholesalers and pot plant 
growers are generally able to forecast the supply and quote prices a 
month in advance. When the florist grows much of his own stock, 
he buys only items he will require to augment his own anticipated 

crop. 

With his record of purchases for the same holiday in past yean 
at hand, a florist can judge quite accurately his requirements by tak- 
ing into consideration his recent sales trends. If his general busi- 
ness is up ten percent over the previous year, his holiday purchases 
should reflect the same increase. 

For pot plants, he should visit greenhouse ranges and select the 
varieties and sizes he will need, and decide on the quantities he will 
order for deliver)' to his shop on certain dates. Or, if the grower 
is located in the same vicinit)-, he may phone him daily to replenish 
his store stock. Inspection of crops of different growers is advisable 
to be certain that the best quality plants are bought. Some of the 
crops might be too advanced and by holiday time their over-ripe 
condition would result in customer dissatisfaction. The size, shape 
and general condition of the plants will influence the purchases of 
the retailer. The florist who procrastinates too long in selecting 
blooming plants may find himself in the precarious position of doing 
without or buying the leftovers. 

Cut flowers are generally purchased early also, but without the ad- 
vantage of advance inspection. These orders are usually placed with 
wholesale firms from which the florist has been making regular pur- 
chases. That wholesaler understands and knows the grades of cut 
flowers the florist is in the habit of buying, and is able to help 
him in his ordering. The florist's confidence in the integrity and 
ability of the wholesaler to fill his requirements specifically, as or- 
dered, will be a deciding factor in placing the order. 

Various holidays find certain flowers in short supply compared 
to the demand. Red earnations on Febmary H is a good example. 
On scarce items the wholesalers often prorate the available supply in 
accordance with the previous orders or current buying. Growers 
often follow the same procedure on rare plants. They both know that 
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These extra workers are invaluable to efficient shop operation if 
they are trained for specific duties. Some shops have work for a 
few of this part time staff as often as once or twice a week. Ro- 
tating their calls for work and widening the span of their duties 
will make them more versatile employees when the rush begins. 
For instance, during rush hours on the sales floor they could rein- 
force the sales staff, and, when that subsided, they could be used 
in the work room for various duties, such as packing, wiring or acting 
as assistants to designers and the office staff. 

Extra telephone sales persons are required in shops which have 
several tnink lines, because telephones practically ring off the walls 
on the days preceding any holiday. These sales persons are filling 
positions which require more than average training to make them 
expert telephone salesmen. The effort and cost spent for this train- 
ing will more than pay for itself in one day. 

Group meetings of these extra workers and the regular staff 
should be held prior to each holiday. The florist at those times 
should explain the shop policies and plans for division of the work 
in detail, mentioning the specific responsibilities of each and assign- 
ing them to the supervision of certain of the full time personnel. 
Special sales programs should be discussed fully, and all helpers 
should be familiar with the stock, prices, advance promotions and 
ad\ertising. 

Superx’ision of all employees on a bus\’ dav is necessary for smooth 

owner or one of Iris kev employees does nothing 
else but that, it may mean the difference between confusion and loss 
of good ser\icc and profit. 

DELIVERIES AND WILL CALLS 

Dcli\’cries of flowers on a holidav and the few days before present 
a serious problem to evciA- florist. Orders taken weeks ahead stack 
up for preparation and delivers on those days. Most of the customers 
request deliver^' on Christmas Eve, Easter morning, late New Year’s 
Eve, and the like. If all of these requests are not met with real sales 
efforts, encouraging and convincing customers on the advisability 
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of earlier deliver^', the florist will find himself in a real bottleneck 
of last minute orders. 

Even with deliveries spaced over a three or four day period, it 
takes alert supervision to route them accurately for the drivers, 
paying particular attention to timed orders, size of each car’s load, 
and distances and areas to be covered. In addition, highly perishable 
packages, such as corsages and cut flowers, must receive precedence 
over plants and arrangements, unless delivery time is specified on the 

latter. 

Packages returned because of incorrect addresses and consignees 
not being home also require careful and prompt attention. Instruc- 
tions to drivers for disposition of these parcels should always be made 
in advance. Neighbors of the party, not at home, arc generally 
willing to accept packages for them and sign receipts, in which case 
a notice to that effect should be left on the door of the person not at 
home. Where there are no close neighbors, or they hesitate accepting 
the flowers because they do not know whether the party is out of 
the city or not, the package should be returned and deliver)- made 

as soon as the consignee can be reached. 

Every holiday brings numerous phone calls from customers who 
wish to know whether or not the flowers had been delivered. If the 
returned receipts on completed deliveries arc promptly filed alpha- 
betically for those days, much time will be sa\cd in verifying de- 
liveries. A definite answer, including the name of the party receiving 
the package, can usually be given the customer at once. 

The experience of extra drivers, the condition of their cars and 
their knowledge of the city should always be checked. Blanket in- 
surance to absolve the florist from liability in case of accidents is 
always advisable. Extra drivers may be paid a flat hourly rate or a 
set amount for each package delivered. Regular experienced drners 
for the shop should deliver these orders which require special han- 
dling of any sort. 

A large number of deliveries at holidays may be avoided if the 
salesperson is on his toes. The public is quite aware of the difficult 
delivery problem of all stores. Usually, in the course of the purchase, 
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inquiry is made as to the possibility of an early delivery or delivery 
at a certain hour. A moment’s hesitation by the salesperson or a 
tactful reference to the number of extra drivers and the holiday 
rush will generally result in the customer’s saying that he or she 
would be happy to pick up the package. This is no more than good 
salesmanship in a flower shop. 

Easter Sunday morning, Mothers’ Day morning and Christmas 
Eve will find those shops with more orders for will call than delivery. 
That is money in the florist’s pocket but it also puts on him the 
obligation to see to it that those customers are not delayed when 
they call for their packages. A will call system should be worked 
out. Plants and gift novelties should be placed in one area and 
cut flowers in a section of the storage refrigerator. All of these 
packages should be arranged or stacked on racks in alphabetical or- 
der, so tliat they may be found and handed to the waiting customer 
without delay. 

OTHER ADVANCE PREPARATIONS 

Floor and display space in the average shop always seem inadequate 
on holidays. On these days, when the shop has the largest crowds 
of shoppers, conditions are less favorable from every viewpoint, 
except for an abundance of flowers from which to choose. By using 
tiered stands and racks for plants and novelty items, by grouping 
stock as to price, color and size, and by applying good design tech- 
nique to floor displays, the shop may be made breathtakingly beau- 
tiful. Furthermore, the displays can be placed to give the illusion of 
more floor area. None of the displays should be so placed that coats, 
skirts and clothes of passing customers would mar or injure them. 

A basement or adjacent storage room in which to place surplus 
plants and gift items which are duplicates of those displayed in the 
sales area should always be utilized, if available, to save space for 
shoppers. These extra rooms are ideal for lay-away purchases, se- 
lected items already sold and bulky pieces of unsold stock. 

Almost ever)' florist sells quantities of evergreens at Christmas in 
the form of trees, wreaths, roping, centerpieces, knockers, etc. To 
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keep these fresh a cold, moist air is necessary. If a nearby shed 
or vacant storeroom can be rented much of that material can be 
made up weeks in advance and kept for quick sale in perfect 
condition. When cold rooms are not to be had, some florists rent a 
nearby vacant lot, maybe putting up a tent or large trailer to pro- 
tect some of the pieces from rain and ice. These items are brought 
to the store and delivered as they are sold from samples. 

Holiday window and shop displays and outdoor Christmas decora- 
tions for the store should be planned by the florist months ahead of 
time. Any special props or lights required should be on hand to as- 
sure putting them up as scheduled. 

Extra boxes for corsages and cut flowers should be assembled and 
paper lined before the rush. These may also be decorated with 

special stickers and labels in advance. 

Ribbon bows for corsages and plants may be tied and hung on 
wires or packed loosely in boxes ready for use. Cones may be 
wired on early fall days, so that they are ready to attach to Christ- 
mas greens when the time comes. Valentine hearts of wire, lace, 
paper or chenille may be made in mid-January. Memorial Day 
wreaths of prepared materials should be made even before Mothers 
Day rolls around. Styrofoam foundations and cut-outs adaptable to 
various holidays may be made months ahead in spare time. Vases 
and bowls which are used in large quantity for all kinds of ar- 
rangements should be prepared with chicken wire or Sno-Pak well 
ahead of the holiday rush. 

A few days prior to every heavy corsage-buying holiday, various 
foliages such as camellia leaves, gardenia leaves, ivy, etc., may be 
wired and taped. These keep perfectly in moistened Conservettes or 
plastic bags in the refrigerator. Many corsage flowers such as orchids, 
camellias, gardenias, etc., keep well that way. Complete corsages 
may be made in advance of the last days’ rush to have ready for 

immediate sale. 

Jardinieres of the sizes needed for plants purchased for the holi- 
days should be in readiness. Foliage plants should be planted in 
assorted containers for quick sale. Dish gardens, planted centcrpicccs 
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and wall brackets are always popular. Seasonal arrangements of 
berries and dried foliages or evergreens should also be considered. 

Ever)' florist can, by planning ahead, make his holiday work much 
simpler if he allots the time to make these and other advance prep- 
arations. When the work is well planned, it will necessitate much 
less overtime and will probably result in the florist’s going home in 
time to enjo)- at least part of the holiday with his family. 

HELPFUL HINTS 

Do not accept more orders than it is possible to fill. It is better 
to refuse some last-minute orders than to jeopardize a good reputa- 
tion on those already booked. 

In spite of the hectic rush, remember that a smile and cour- 
teous treatment of customers and employees always pays dividends. 
What is more, those pleasant attitudes are contagious! 

Nc\ er oN’criook the great sales value of good packaging. Making 
ever\- package a thing of beauty, in keeping with the season or holi- 
day, will stamp the flower shop as one where details arc important. 

A \^dcntine gift of flowers docs not mean as much when it is 
delivered late in the day. I’hc corsage delivered after church time 
will miss the Easter parade. It is a poor way to say Mcriy’ Christ- 
mas witli wilted roses on Christmas night. The centerpiece dclixered 
at six o'clock Thanksgiving day will not look too good with the 
dinner leftovers. In other words, have your customers order early 
and then follow tlirough with deliveries well designed and on time. 

Holly corsages and Christmas candles decorated with cones and 
evergreens arc popular three weeks before the holiday. So are poin- 
settia plants. 

On the dav after Christmas, place New Year’s displays in the 
windows. Never allow any holiday display to remain in place even 
a da^• after it is past. 

A flower sliop should never look dirty and messy regardless of 
the rush. 

On davs when refrigerators are crowded with valuable holiday 
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stock, make frequent double checks on the temperatures. A break- 
down can be very costly. 

An occasional moment of relaxation for ovenvorked employees, 
with coffee and cake on the house, is a good investment. 

It never pays to promise a customer something unless you are 

sure you can fulfill it. 

Early delivery of plants on ever>' holiday will save needed time 

for the more perishable cut flowers and corsages. Easter lilies, p in- 

settia plants and the like arc appreciated and enjoyed much more 

when delivered several days early. The day after the holiday thc) 

» • 

look like the Christmas tree without packages. 

Good display technique in the flower shop will result in impn sc 
buying, particularly at holiday times, when customers have gift lists 
they are completing. 

Time taken to inform the customer and recipient about the proper 
care of certain plants and flowers is always time well spent. 

Avoid monotony in decorations, arrangements, wreaths anc p ant 
treatments at holiday time. No one appreciates seeing the same thing 
over and over. New ideas and designs from year to >car wi eep 

customers interested in flowers for gifts. 

Corsages made up in advance keep perfectly three to our t a\s 
if placed in cartons lined with moist cotton all around, inc u mg 

the top, and stored in the refrigerator. 

Palm Sunday open house at tlic greenhouse or flower shop is one 

good promotion for Easter sales. 

Keep a close check on stock as holiday orders arc taken, \cres 
mating what you have on hand may result in a hopeless shortage 

fore all the orders arc filled. . . 

System in the flower shop can solve most of its problems, ma 'ing 

of it a better place to shop, an ideal place in which to s\or , ai 

a profitable business for the owner. 



